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Beyond the Talkies—Television 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


T is always interesting and sometimes 
I profitable to speculate on what 
would happen if time could be tele- 
scoped and all the scientific discoveries 
and inventions of the next several cen- 
turies were to be brought to us to-day— 
just as they were brought by a Connecti- 
cut Yankee to the ladies and gentlemen 
of King Arthur’s Court. 

Would we be able to stand these over- 
whelming revelations? Would they be 
so far beyond our comprehension that 
the very contemplation of them would 
destroy our reason, and reduce us to a 
state of jibbering imbecility ? 

Or would we confine our wonder- 
ment to an utterance of the stock expres- 
sion, “What won’t they think up next!” 
and proceed calmly to adjust ourselves 
to the new order of things? 

It is my firm belief that we would do 
just that. 

The average human being of to-day 
is not impressed by miracles. Tell him 
the story of how Joshua caused the sun 
to stand still and he will say, “Sure! 
And I’ve also heard the one about Gold- 
ilocks and the Three Bears.” 

He reads in a newspaper that plans 
are being made to connect New York 





with Tokio by telephone. “I doubt that 
it’s practical,” he may remark. But the 
next day he discovers that the thing has 
actually been accomplished. The day af- 
ter that he himself calls up Tokio‘and, if 
there happens to be a few minutes’ de- 
lay in putting the call through, he com- 
plains bitterly about the service. 

We like to anhounce sagely that va- 
rious inventions—the automobile, for 
instance—have “revolutionized’’ life. 
Yet those who can remember back to 
that remote period when there was no 
traffic problem hardly feel that they 
have lived through anything as drastic 
as a revolution. They may sentimental- 
ize occasionally over the good old days, 
before existence became so complicated ; 
but they would do that even if there had 
been no inventions whatever in the past 
thirty years. 

Humanity has developed a faculty 
for converting the miraculous into the 
commonplace. That which, yesterday, 
was an “unheard of luxury,” is to-day 
as much of a necessity as is the instal- 
ment agent who comes to collect for it. 


We are now approaching one of the 
most fantastic of all the scientific mira- 
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cles—Television. In five years’ time— 
maybe a little more, maybe a little less 
— it will be an accomplished fact. 

Electrical engineers are working at it 
frantically in dozens of different labora- 
tories in the United States and in Eu- 
rope. A few actual broadcasts have been 
made, from Pittsburgh, Washington, 
New York, Schenectady, and Whip- 
pany, N. J., with crude but significant 
results. 

I shall make no attempt to describe 
the nature of these experiments, nor to 
explain the process which enables a 
photographic image to be sent through 
the air and reproduced on a screen in the 
receiver’s home. Being one who can’t 
even begin to comprehend the radio 
itself, I am hardly in a position to go 
deeply into the technical subtleties of 
television. I have taken the trouble to 
ask many questions, but I have been un- 
able to understand the answers. Suffice 
it to say that the major problems of tele- 
vision have been solved. Light waves 
may be broadcast as easily as sound 
waves. One hears of experiments in 
which a flash of light has been convert- 
ed into sound waves, hurled through 
space, and caused to ring a bell; and a 
sound has been transformed into light 
waves and caused to start a fire. 

The chief difficulty now seems to be 
in achieving consistently exact synchro- 
nization—that is to say, in arranging 
matters so that the sound waves and 
light waves arrive at the same destina- 
tion at the same instant. Those formi- 
dable menaces to all radio broadcasting, 
Static and Interference, will be doubly 
malignant when there are two sets of 
waves to disrupt instead of one. Some- 
times, when listening to your radio, you 
hear several stations coming in at once, 
and even the most expert tuning won’t 


disentangle them. Imagine the general 
embarrassment, during a_ television 
broadcast, if the image of Doctor Cad- 
man delivering a sermon were to be sup- 
plemented by the voice of Miss Sophie 
Tucker singing “I Faw Down and Go 
Boom.” 

Nevertheless, all the big radio and 
electrical corporations are aware that 
television is not only inevitable but im- 
minent. They are laying their plans ac- 
cordingly—and their plans are of stag- 
gering proportions. 

What will happen when television 
has graduated from the laboratories to 
the mail order houses? There is no one 
who can say, with any degree of posi- 
tiveness, just what it will mean, what 
changes it will bring about; though 
every one, to be sure, is entitled to in- 
dulge in a few imaginative guesses. 
Television is sure to “revolutionize” all 
sorts of present conditions; it is also cer- 
tain to be accepted by the public as casu- 
ally as though it were a new recipe for 
endive salad dressing. 

Our previously mentioned friend, the 
average human being, speculates occa- 
sionally on the possibilities of television, 
but not to any serious extent. He is 
fascinated by the thought that he will 
be able to see the person to whom he is 
talking over the telephone, and disturb- 
ed by the realization that the person 
will be able to see him. He considers 
television as an adjunct to the radio, and 
figures that it will be no particular treat 
to see the man who tells the bedtime 
stories, or the talented artiste who per- 
forms on the zither, or the political ora- 
tor who views with alarm, or the health 
enthusiast who greets you, at 6 A. M., 
with “Cheerio! Breathe deeply!” 

He takes some interest in the sugges- 
tion that moving pictures will be broad- 
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cast. As that supreme wisecracker, Bugs 
Baer, has observed, ““Television means 
you will have covered wagons in your 
dining-room.” But the general feeling 
about such prospective entertainments 
is tinged with a vague scepticism. Most 
people have the idea that any sporting 
events, plays or movies that are broad- 
cast will naturally be of an inferior or- 
der, because the really big sport pro- 
moters or theatrical managers won’t al- 
low their offerings to be given away for 
nothing to the public. Such a practice 
would tend to ruin their business; as 
witness the discomfiture of the late Tex 
Rickard when he counted the gate re- 
ceipts at the Tunney-Heeney fight and 
realized that most of his customers had 
chosen to remain at home and listen to 
the encounter over the radio. 

There is an economic problem in- 
volved here which might appear to be 
impossible of solution. Nevertheless, it 
can and will be solved. For all the wiz- 
ards who are now working on television 
are not electrical engineers. There are 
some astute financiers among them. 

Precisely ‘the same problem appeared 
(on a much smaller scale, of course) 
when broadcasting was new. The radio 
stations couldn’t afford to employ the 
costlier talent, and they couldn’t hold 
their audiences if they failed to give 
them exceptional entertainment. Then 
the national advertisers stepped in with 
their subsidies, and John McCormack, 
Will Rogers, Paul Whiteman, John Bar- 
rymore, Al Jolson, Maria Jeritza and 
others. of celebrity were “brought to 
you through the courtesy of” the manu- 
facturers of cigarettes, balloon tires, gin- 
ger ale, toilet accessories or automobiles, 
or even by the managers of the major 
political parties. One advertiser is re- 
ported to have spent more than $300,- 


ooo for one radio programme, lasting 
one hour, which could be heard free of 
charge by every owner of a receiving 
set. 

Radio advertising has not been a 
transitory fad. It has grown, steadily 
and substantially, and it will continue 
to grow. Television will increase it to 
an absolutely inestimable extent. 

Have you ever happened to notice 
that, in almost every printed advertise- 
ment, there is incorporated a “picture 
of the product”? It may be a converti- 
ble, four-door sedan, or it may be mere- 
ly a cake of laundry soap; but after see- 
ing its likeness, reproduced graphically 
in the pages of a magazine, you will be 
able to recognize the article itself when 
you see it again on the street or on the 
grocer’s shelf. 

Radio advertising has naturally been 
limited because of its inability to give 
the listeners a “picture of the product.” 
The most flowery verbal descriptions 
could not maké up for this deficiency. 
Television, needless to say, will remedy 
it. When you see and hear Will Rogers 
talking to you from your own, private 
screen, you will also have a close-up 
view of a package of the chewing gum 
which Mr. Rogers so heartily indorses. 

Thus, if advertising over the air has 
been valuable in the past, it will be in- 
finitely more so in the future. The ad- 
vertisers will continue to pay most of 
the cost of broadcasting, and the radio 
manufacturers, who profit by the sale of 
receiving sets, will continue to pay the 
rest. 

What will be broadcast ? 

The addition of sound to sight has 
caused a great difference in the style of 
entertainment presented on the motion 
picture screen. The addition of sight to 
sound will bring about even greater 
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changes in the nature of radio pro- 
grammes. For the movies have always 
had the accompaniment of music, there- 
by supplementing their appeal to the 
eye with a soothing appeal to the ear; 
whereas the radio has had to create its 
effect entirely with noise. 

The radio audience has been glutted 
with music, classical and jazz, vocal and 
instrumental. One programme may dif- 
fer from another in quality, but not in 
style. Some of the more enterprising 
broadcasters, anxious to break away 
from the usual routines, have gone in 
for the presentation of radio dramas— 
brief sketches, either serious or humor- 
ous, played by actors and actresses with 
accompanying sound effects. No more 
than two of these ventures have been 
successful over an extended period of 
time. Too much of a strain is placed on 
the listener’s imagination; he is forced 
to conjure up, in his mind’s eye, a pic- 
ture of the scene in which the drama is 
being enacted, and of the very appear- 
ance of the characters themselves. He 
must remember that ““Tom”’ is the one 
with the bass voice, whereas “Dick” is 
the one with the squeaky tenor... 
The listener generally abandons the ef- 
fort after a Py minutes of this radio 
drama, and switches over to a reliable 
jazz band. He has heard the band, and 
the tunes that it plays, many times be- 
fore; but at least he doesn’t have to 
strain to distinguish the saxophonist 
from the clarinetist. 

Music has been preferable to talk on 
the radio because spoken words are nec- 
essarily mechanical and dull unless you 
can see the face from which they come. 
When you listen to humorous speeches 
broadcast from a banquet hall, and hear 
the audience roar with laughter at some 
feeble witticism, you come to the con- 
clusion that the mirthful banqueters 


must be either inebriated or just plain 
stupid. “I can see nothing funny in 
that,” you say, unmindful of the fact 
that you couldn’t see the speaker’s ex- 
pression or gesture that gave point to 
the otherwise pointless joke. 

For the same reasons, oratorical spell- 
bindery has been robbed of its force by 
the radio. In recent political campaigns, 
the hip-hip-hurrah type of public speak- 
er has evoked no response from the un- 
seen and unseeing voters; the cold, pre- 
cise, factual type of statistician has been 
listened to with respect. 

Television will nullify the rule that 
“you must have music” on radio pro- 
grammes. Actors will have the chance 
to be dramatic on the air, humorists 
will have the chance to be funny, ora- 
tors will have the chance to make di- 
rect appeals to the emotions. Action 
will assume the same importance on the 
radio that it has had in the movies. 
Singers and instrumentalists have found 
employment in the broadcasting studios 
in the past; but in the future the “dumb 
acts’ —the dancers, acrobats and train- 
ed seals—will have their day. 

It will be possible for the radio audi- 
ence to watch the actual enactment of 
news events, without having to wait for 
them to appear in the rotogravure sec- 
tions or the movie news reels days or 
weeks later. Television is certain to be a 
tremendous factor in the spreading of 
news. When the first young lady to 
swim the Atlantic Ocean is welcomed 
home by the trained greeters of New 
York City, the country at large will be 
able to watch her iamshel progress 
from the Battery to the steps of City 
Hall. If there is a colossal fire in the oily 
environs of Tulsa, Oklahoma, it may 
be watched by the residents of Wiscas- 
set, Maine. If there is another war . . . 
but, of course, with the marvellous 
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strides that science is making, war will 
be rendered impossible. 

Broadcasting of sporting events has 
always been extraordinarily popular on 
the air. Rare indeed is the American 
home in which the pleasant voice of 
Graham McNamee, correcting himself, 
has not been heard. 

It will probably be necessary for Mr. 
McNamee, and other announcers, to 
continue to function in television broad- 
casts of football and baseball games and 
horse races. These sports cover large 
areas of ground, and the identity of the 
various participants is always a matter 
of confusion, even to the eye-witnesses. 
The distant spectator, at the other end 
of the air waves, will need some one to 
tell him that “it was Cagle who made 
that run,” or “that was a double play, 
Koenig to Lazzeri to Gehrig.” 

Prize fights, which are concentrated 
in a limited space and which involve 
only two principal performers, will be 
much easier to watch over the air. The 
television “eyes” can be placed close to 
the ring; the microphone can be hung 
over the ring itself, to record the socks 
and the chance remarks of the contes- 
tants (this will enable us, at last, to learn 
whether fighters really exchange witti- 
cisms in their more intimate clinches). 

Mention of prize-fights inspires sor- 
didly commercialistic thoughts, and 
brings us back to the economic problem 
which has already been considered. As 
the prize-fight business has suffered in 
the past from radio broadcasting, which 
kept possible ticket buyers in their 
homes, the chances are that it would 
suffer to an even greater extent with the 
introduction of television. But ways and 
means will be discovered of overcoming 
that obstacle. If it is proven that a cham- 
pionship bout is sufficiently strong as an 
attraction to draw the attention of mil- 


lions of people, it will be worth financ- 
ing by the broadcasting companies and 
their clients, the national advertisers. 
Indeed, this situation is bound to arise 
before television has become a fact. 
When the next Battle of the Century is 
waged, you will read that the “radio 
rights”’ to the battle have been sold for 
a large sum. 

There is no such thing as an insoluble 
economic problem in this day and age. 
Industrial genius being what it is, there 
are no two ends that cannot be made to 
meet. 


Which cogent observation leads us to 
the final and most important aspect of 
television: the broadcasting of talking 
moving pictures. 

It is significant that the movies should 
have learned to talk at this particular 
time, just when the radio is threatening 
to cast off its cloak of invisibility. It is 
a strange coincidence, but it is not by 
any manner of means an accidental one. 
It was carefully premeditated. 

Consider the source of the talking 
movie devices—the Vitaphone, Movie- 
tone, Photophone and Phonofilm. Did 
they originate in the film studios of 
Hollywood? They did not. The Vita- 
phone and Movietone originated in the 
laboratories of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and its ally, 
the Western Electric Corporation; the 
Photophone originated in the labora- 
tories of the Radio Corporation of 
America and its ally, the General Elec- 
tric Corporation; the Phonofilm was de- 
veloped by Doctor Lee De Forest, the 
great radio engineer. 

Almost all the movie magnates will 
admit, under pressure, that the talk- 
ies have saved their industry from 
financial collapse—that, if these con- 
traptions had not appeared when they 
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did, there is no telling what disasters 
might have befallen. Yet these same 
magnates are also inclined (secretly) 
to resent bitterly the miracle that res- 
cued them. 

For the blessings conferred on the 
motion-picture industry by the tele- 
phone, radio and electrical industries 
had strings attached to them; and those 
strings are beginning to assume the 
strength and the heaviness of chains 
which bind the film people to perpetual 
slavery. 

The engineers of the Radio Corpora- 
tion, for example, have not been mo- 
tivated by good Samaritan generosity 
in their experiments with the Photo- 
phone; it has not been their unselfish 
purpose to protect the movie magnates 
from the wolves of ruin—especially in 
view of the obvious fact that the movie, 
at present, is a serious rival of the radio 
as a medium of entertainment. It is 
probable that if the candy manufactur- 
ers discovered some means of increasing 
the popularity of cigarette smoking, 
they would keep that discovery strict- 
ly to themselves. 

The electrical engineers, and the 
business men behind them, have help- 
ed the movies because, when television 
comes, the movies are going to be of 
inestimable value to the radio. The film 
industry, once powerful and arrogant, 
is rapidly being reduced to the position 
of a “subsidiary,” like the electric toast- 
er industry, or the vacuum tube indus- 
try. It will be part of that vast and su- 
perbly organized scheme by which en- 
tertainment is to be delivered, free of 
charge, to the multitude. 

Those who are involved in this 
scheme, and who are now carrying it to 
its ultimate, stupendous conclusion, are 
reluctant to discuss their intentions “se 


licly. They know exactly what is to hap- 


pen, and why and how, but they refuse 
to be quoted, for various understandable 
reasons. However, if they are purpose- 
fully silent as to their future plans their 
present actions are sufficiently eloquent. 

Most of the television broadcasting 
will be made from films. It will be an 
efficient and effective method of send- 
ing out images and sounds through the 
ether. 

Some of these films will be full- 
length photoplays, with the usual at- 
tendant short subjects—comedies, scen- 
ic pictures, news reels, etc. In addition 
to the familiar types of movies, how- 
ever, there will be all manner of sub- 
jects that are not now seen in cinema 
theatres. These will be designed to in- 
struct rather than to amuse, and will be 
developments of the household hints, 
fashion hints, health hints, child wel- 
fare hints, contract bridge hints, etc., 
that are now broadcast regularly on the 
radio. Such lectures and demonstrations 
will be prepared in movie studios, with 
proper lighting and staging and subse- 
quent editing, and will then be ready 
for distribution to radio stations in all 
parts of the English speaking world. 

Broadcasting studios will cease to be 
scenes of worried confusion. Perform- 
ers will still be brought in, occasionally, 
to make direct appearances, and there 
will be announcers on hand to issue the 
weather reports, stock market quota- 
tions, correct time and baseball scores; 
but the bulk of the activity will be in 
the control rooms from which the pro- 
grammes, recorded on celluloid, will be 
projected into space. 

The evening’s entertainment—or- 
chestral selections, romantic melodra- 
mas, political speeches, comedies, lec- 
tures on etiquette, views of the rebel- 
lion in Afghanistan, songs and dances 
—will be delivered at the station in tin 
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cans. It is quite possible that the same 
programme will be run twice in one 
evening, as it is done in movie theatres; 
so that, from seven to nine o’clock, you 
may listen to Station WMOX, and from 
nine to eleven, to Station KVPQ, or 
even vice versa, receiving a complete 
show from each. 

What effect will these glorified radio- 
movie programmes have on the theatre 
business ? 

That, my friends, is a terrible ques- 
tion—and the answer to it is even 
worse. 

There are now upward of ten mil- 
lion radio sets in the United States. The 
maximum radio audience of to-day is 
estimated at forty million people. As 
the years go by, and as television comes 
to increase incredibly the entertainment 
possibilities of the radio, the number of 
receiving sets and the size of the audi- 
ence will increase proportionately. 

The radio has already reduced the 
crowds that were wont to fill the thea- 
tres, movie and legitimate. That reduc- 
tion is certain to continue until, in 
many instances, there will be no crowds 
left. Which means that a considerable 
number of theatres are destined to close 
their doors within the next few years. 
They will have fulfilled their earthly 
mission as palaces of diversion, and they 
will either be destroyed or converted 
to other more profitable uses. 

The theatres that remain will be di- 
vided, roughly, into two groups: the 
expensive theatres, where will be shown 
the more highbrow plays and pictures 
that are too limited in appeal to be suit- 
able for general broadcasting; and the 
cheap theatres, in mill towns and tene- 
ment districts, to provide entertainment 
for those who cannot afford to make 
down payments on television sets. In 
between these two extreme groups will 


be the great mass of the population, 
which will see the inside of a theatre, 
movie or otherwise, only rarely. 

I know that these last predictions will 
be hotly disputed by those who believe 
that the home can never become a sub- 
stitute for the theatre. “Man is a grega- 
rious animal,” they will say. “Men, and 
more particularly women, like to con- 
gregate. Regardless of the quality of the 
entertainment offered by the radio, they 
will still want to go out in the evenings 
and join other pleasure-seekers at the 
theatre.” 

That is all very well; but just as deep 
rooted as the gregarious instinct in hu- 
man nature is the fondness for easy con- 
venience, the desire to get something 
for nothing. Consider any typical Amer- 
ican family of moderate but adequate 
means: Father, Mother, Junior, Sis- 
ter and the Baby. They love Harold 
Lloyd and are anxious to see his newest 
comedy. They learn that it is being 
shown to-day at the Tivoli Theatre on 
State Street, several miles and a com- 
plicated series of transfers from their 
home; it is also to be broadcast at eight 
o'clock this evening by courtesy of the 
Krispy-Kinx Breakfast Food Corpora- 
tion, who have paid Mr. Lloyd hand- 
somely for the privilege. Will this fam- 
ily see the Lloyd comedy at the Tivoli 
or in the living-room? 

They will stay at home, and the 
chances are that some of the money 
they have saved thereby will be spent 
for supplies of Krispy-Kinx Breakfast 

ood. 


As a matter of fact, the congregating 
impulse in human nature isn’t what it 
once was, and for readily discernible 
reasons. In what we call our modern 
“ ° ° ” 

community life,” most of us are forced 
to congregate whether we like it or not. 
People must, of necessity, spend so 
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much time in crowds—in streets, stores, 
trains and highways—that they are nat- 
urally anxious to escape from the tur- 
moil in their leisure hours. 

The theatre is an impractical institu- 
tion in this age of transportation and 
communication. Its chiet purpose has 
been to provide refuge and diversion 
and distraction for those dwellers in 
cities and towns who were stifled by the 
narrowness of their own homes. The 
automobile has made it easy for such 
people to break away, not only from 
their homes but from the cities and 
towns which are apt to be stiflingly nar- 
row themselves. The airplane will make 
the escape still easier. 

The Rome is becoming a pleasanter 
place in which to live. Thanks to me- 
chanical dish-washers, vacuum cleaners 
and similar boons, the home need no 
longer be associated with the anguish 
of drudgery and the horror of bore- 
dom. Television will add to its charms, 
by bringing into it everything that the 
theatre can offer, and much that the 
theatre has never been able to offer in 
the past. Color photography and stereo- 
scopic photography are coming, and 
will make of the television screen a win- 
dow through which one can see the ex- 
citing semblance of reality. 

I am not attempting to express the 


belief that the home will ever be so at- 
tractive that people won’t want to get 
away from it; no scientific genius could 
cause that miracle to come to pass. But 
the theatre is ceasing to be the only al- 
ternative to a dull evening at home. 
More and more, people will realize that 
they must seek their recreation outside 
the city walls. When they want to es- 
cape, they won’t go inward, to the most 
congested spot in the most congested 
district; they will go outward, in quest 
of fresh air and elbow room. 


There is one possibility that I have 
not considered in this article: the possi- 
bility that television will add so consid- 
erably to the deluge of paid propaganda 
as to cause the public to revolt against 
the national advertisers and institute a 
disastrous boycott of nationally adver- 
tised goods. 

However, I am able to reassure those 
who may be alarmed by this considera- 
tion. I can state, on the best authority, 
that all television sets will be equipped, 
as all radio sets are now equipped, with 
control switches. Thus, when any one 
decides that he has been fed to the teeth 
with visible and audible salesmanship, 
broadcast through the air, he has only 
to turn the little switch and shut the 
darned thing off. 


[‘‘Wall Street Marries Broadway,’’ an article on the business aspects of entertainment, 
will appear in an early number. | 
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THE MAN OF MYSTERY OF THE LINCOLN DRAMA 


BY ALBERT T. REID 


DrawINcs BY THE AUTHOR 


year, occurred the assassination of 

Abraham Lincoln, the greatest 
historical tragedy that has ever happen- 
ed in the United States. He was shot by 
John Wilkes Booth, who escaped, was 
surrounded in a barn in Virginia, and 
in turn was shot by an erratic soldier 
named Boston Corbett. 

That is as much as the history books 
give about “the erratic soldier.’ One 
book I have read recently said: “He was 
always a man of mystery, and even 
what became of him is not definitely 
known. He is said to have been haunt- 
ed, in later years, by the fact that he had 
killed Booth. Little else is known of 
him.” And with that the book disposes 
of him. 

I think I may be able to add a little, 
as in my younger days I was a neighbor 
of Boston Corbett and knew him quite 
well. And indeed he was a “man of 
mystery”’—a strange, curious, eccentric, 
brooding character, but he was not 
haunted by the fact that he had shot 
and killed Booth. He was haunted, 
there was always on his mind a dark 
cloud, but the fact that he had shot 
John Wilkes Booth was not the cause of 
it. 

The first time I ever saw Boston Cor- 
bett was on a spring morning, and I 
still remember how vividly he impress- 
ed me. It was in Concordia, Kans., 


Stee years ago, in April of this 


where I lived and where my father was 
one of the county officials. I had started 
down-town this morning to the court- 
house, where my father had his office, 
and was just crossing the street when a 
man in a buckboard came whirling 
down the street and flew past me in a 
cloud of dust. In a moment he drew 
up his horse, leaped quickly from the 
buckboard, and then tied his horse to 
one of the hitch-racks which ran like 
a line of sentries around the court- 
house. He was a small, insignificant- 
looking little man, with a thin, scrag- 
gly beard, and he wore an old army cap 
such as the ex-soldiers of those days 
often wore as souvenirs of their part in 
the war. One thing which attracted my 
attention was his long hair, which stray- 
ed from under his cap and hung down 
to his shoulders. Around his waist was 
an old army belt, and from the belt dan- 
gled two pistols, but in these early days 
in Kansas little attention was paid to a 
man just because he felt more at ease in 
a pistol-belt than out of one. 

From his pocket he took a small 
crumpled bag of sugar, poured some of 
it in the palm of his hand, and gave it 
to the horse. Then he turned and walk- 
ed away. That is all I remember—just 
his dashing through the streets, leaping 
out of the buckboard, and then giving 
the animal a handful of sugar. 

But as I grew older I came to know 
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him better, and to get a glimpse into 
the life of this strange man. 

Pioneer Kansas was filled with gen- 
tlemen versatile on the trigger, but none 
was quite the dead shot that our eccen- 
tric neighbor was. He would go out into 
a field and lie down in the grass with 
his rifle and shoot hawks and crows as 
they sailed overhead. These winged ma- 
rauders took a heavy toll on the farm- 
ers’ skimpy crops in those days. Once 
my father and I drove out in the coun- 
try, where my father had been called to 
value a farm. When we arrived at the 
farm we got out of the buggy and start- 
ed to walk across the land. We were 
watching a hawk circling above, when 
suddenly, and, it seemed, almost beside 
us, there was a terrific boom and there, 
a few yards away, we saw Boston Cor- 
bett lying flat on his back, and twist- 
ing down through the air was the hawk 
we had been watching. My father went 
up to speak to him, and beside him on 
the grass was an open Bible. 

I do not remember what was said, 
but I do remember that when we went 
on he was still lying there on the ground 
with his Bible beside him. 

Corbett loved “Billy,” his pony, 
more than anything else in the world. 
Sometimes he would drive him at a 
furious pace, but he always took good 
care of him, and when he would come 
to town he would often go across to 
the hitch-racks where Billy was tied and 
give him a pat on the neck, say a few 
words, and then walk away again. 

Although Kansas was then a pioneer 
State, it was pretty well settled up. The 
railroad had come through, the buffalo 
were gone, the Indians had gone farther 
west, and ploughs had begun to scar the 
soil. But by chance eighty acres of land 
had been overlooked and had not been 
homesteaded. Corbett discovered this; 


he came to my father, who made out 
the papers, and Boston Corbett, who 
was a hatter by trade, started in to farm. 
Farming was the last thing in the world 
that he should have undertaken, for he 
had no equipment and he knew noth- 
ing about that treacherous and slippery 
art. 

But here, on those eighty acres, he 
built himself a house, planted a few 
lone cottonwoods, and stuck a plough 
in the "ageone But the plough rusted 
and only weeds grew on the rich soil. 

The house was a haunt of mystery. 
He allowed no one to enter it, and it 
was only when he had dashed away be- 
hind Billy that any one could go up and 
peep into it. The thing I remember 
about it was that it seemed filled with 
guns and weapons; a rifle stood beside a 
home-built bunk, and over the head of 
the bunk was a holster with a brace of 
pistols in it. 

Now and then neighbors would come 
to call, but no one, so far as I know, ever 
got past that door. When a passer-by 
rode up, or when Corbett was hallooed 
to the door, he came and stood in the 
door with a rifle in his hand. 

One autumn a covered wagon, in 
working its snail way westward across 
the plains, left some coals at a camp and 
a prairie fire started. The wind was fa- 
vorable for the fire and it began to 
sweep across that section of the country. 
The farmers turned out and fought the 
fire as best they could, and then, as it 
veered off in the direction of Corbett’s 
farm, they ran to warn him. To their 
astonishment he met them at the door 
with his rifle in his hand, and stood 
peering out at them, making a sinister 
picture, with his thin, scraggly, beard- 
ed face and with his long hair flowing 
down his back. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 




















They told him. 
“Go on away. I can look after things 
myself.” 

The astonished men went away. 
Corbett shut the door and paid no fur- 
ther attention to the fire. 

Soon Corbett became a local celeb- 
rity, and people from other towns used 
to come to see him. But he shunned pub- 
licity; he tried to escape the eyes of the 
curious, while he continued to brood on 
the matter which was in his mind. Peo- 
ple picked up acquaintance with him, 
hoping that he would discuss the shoot- 
ing of Booth, as there was much mys- 
tery about it; now and then there were 
even rumors that Booth had not been 
killed at all, and indeed those beliefs are 
still current. 

Corbett would never discuss it; when 
he was in the right mood he was volu- 
ble on any other subject, but if some 
one ventured to ask him about the 
Booth affair his face would grow se- 
rious and he would begin to edge 
away. 

At about this time the women of the 
Presbyterian church wished to raise 
some money; on account of the interest 
in Corbett they decided to ask him to 
deliver a lecture at the church; they 
would charge admission and thus raise 
the money. A committee of the women 
went to see him, and when they ex- 
plained that it was for the church he 
was immediately interested. 

“T'll do it,” he said. 

The women were delighted, for they 
had succeeded in doing what no one 

else had been able to do. The lecture 
was advertised widely and on that night 
the church was packed. Corbett came 
driving behind on Billy, tied him out- 
side, and then, in his best clothes, with 
his army cap on the back of his head 
and his hair flowing down his shoul- 
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ders, entered the church and took his 
seat on the platform. 

The minister introduced him, and 
then Corbett stepped forward and be- 
gan to talk. But it was not about the 
capture of Booth at all; instead it was a 
religious talk. He continued to talk, 
while the people grew restless, eager 
‘for him to get to the part he had played 
in the great Lincoln drama. On and on 
he talked, and at last, to the amazement 
of the people, sat down without once 
having referred to Booth. 

The minister rose, a bit perplexed, 
and then asked him if he wouldn’t now 
tell what had happened in the barn in 
Virginia. Corbett sat there, his hands 
moving restlessly over the arms of the 
chair; then suddenly he rose, advanced 
quickly to the front of the pulpit, and in 
a few brief, jerky sentences told what 
had happened and then abruptly sat 
down again. 

It was, so far as I know, the only pub- 
lic reference he made to the subject. 


This strange and baffling character 
wasn’t born in America at all, and, al- 
though he is known to the world as Bos- 
ton Corbett, that wasn’t his real name. 

He was born in England, in the year 
1832, but came to the United States 
with his parents at the age of seven. 
Soon after arriving here his family went 
to Troy, N. Y., to live—his name was 
Thomas P. Corbett. He learned the 
trade of hatter and was an especially 
fine workman; later he went to Dan- 
bury, Conn., and became one of the fa- 
mous Danbury hatters. He made good 
money for those days and was consider- 
ed a dashing young blade about town. 
He was small, dapper, and inclined to 
be good-looking. 

And then one day something sud- 
denly changed the course of his life. He 
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was passing a church where there was a 
revival service going on. He went in 
and was much stirred. A few nights 
later he was converted. But he was con- 
verted in no casual sense of the term, 
for it took a deep and passionate hold 
on him. 

“When Christ converted his disciples 
he changed their names in commemora- 
tion of the event,” he said, “‘and so I’m 
going to change my name, too. From 
now on my name is going to be ‘Boston’ 
Corbett, in memory of the place where 
I first saw the light.” 

And from that time on he used the 
name “Boston,” and never once again 
referred to or signed himself Thomas P. 

At this time he began to wear his 
hair long. Some one asked him why he 
had adopted such a style. 

“Didn’t Christ wear his hair long?” 
he replied. “Why should we think there 
is any better way?” 

After his conversion in Boston he re- 
turned to his work, but now a strange 
and moving power was upon him. No 
longer was he the dapper young man 
about town, but a sober, earnest, force- 
ful fanatic on the subject of religion. To 
the amazement of the superintendent in 
the factory, who had known him as a 
lively young man, he began to hold 
prayer-meetings among the workmen. 
Many of them scorned him and tried to 
laugh it out of him, but at a certain hour 
ak day he would put aside his tools 
and blocks, and kneel upon the floor 
and begin to pray. 

The Civil War broke out, Abraham 
Lincoln issued his call for volunteers, 
and one of the first in this town to sign 
was Boston Corbett; and when he 
marched away with a musket over his 
shoulder he had a Bible in his pocket. 

Four times he volunteered and four 
times he went to fight for his adopted 


country. There was no doubt as to his 
bravery in action, for this same reli- 
gious fervor seemed to grow on him. 
One day, after he had twice been a vol- 
unteer, the colonel of the regiment was 
drilling his troops when a green soldier 
dropped his rifle. The colonel was an 
impulsive, sharp-tempered man and be- 
gan to swear at the man for being so 
awkward. 

Corbett promptly stepped out of 
ranks, saluted, and said: 

“Colonel, I don’t think you ought to 
do that. It’s wrong to swear and use 
God’s name in an oath.” 

He was immediately seized, of course, 
and hustled away to the guard-house. 
After a week he was released, and one 
of the soldiers, who was sympathetic to 
him, spoke to him about it. 

“TI didn’t mind it,” replied Corbett. 
“God was there and I had my Bible.” 

His religious zeal continued to grow, 
and he seemed not to know what fear 
was. During one of his enlistments he 
was captured and sent to the “‘bull-pen”’ 
in Andersonville Prison, Andersonville, 
Ga. But hardly had he arrived in the fa- 
mous bull-pen when he got out his Bible 
and began to hold services among the 
prisoners. Many of the men laughed at 
him, some taunted him, but it made no 
impression on him. 

So earnest was he in his beliefs that 
for the remainder of his life he signed 


his letters: . ; 
“Yours in Christ, 


Boston Corbett.” 


In April America was staggered 
when the word went out that Abraham 
Lincoln had been assassinated—shot, 
as he had sat in a rocking-chair in a box 
at the theatre; and the assassin had es- 
caped. He was now fleeing across the 
country; he must be captured and with 
him his fellow conspirators. 
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The task of capturing the assailants 
was turned over to the commander of 
the barracks in Washington, and he de- 
cided to take a detail of twenty-five men 
and start in pursuit. The company was 
drawn up and told of the mission. 

“T’ll take the first twenty-five who 
volunteer,” he said. 

Little, long-haired Corbett was the 
first man to step forward. 

Then came the scene on the Garrett 
farm when Booth, with his accomplice, 
was surrounded in a barn. Or, rather, it 
was not a barn but a warehouse used for 
the storing of tobacco, the boards of 
which were spaced with cracks between 
them. But all this is well known, and I 
mention it only in passing. When Booth 
was discovered in the barn he was or- 
dered to come out, but he chose to re- 
main. Again he was commanded to 
come out and surrender, and again he 
refused. Corbett, now crazed to do 
something for his country, three times 
volunteered to go in alone after Booth, 
but each time he was held back by his 
commander. 

The order was then given for Booth 
to be captured alive. It was decided to 
set the barn on fire and, when he came 
out, to rush upon him. Pine boughs 
were brought and piled against the old 
ramshackle barn, and a match applied. 
When the light blazed up, Booth could 
see the men and he raised his pistol to 
fire. Corbett, the dead shot, was look- 
ing through a crack, and his rifle was 
the first to speak. 

The body was sewed up in a blanket, 
put in a rickety old wagon, and hauled 
away by a negro. 

Corbett was elated that he had aveng- 
ed his country; he had rid it of the half- 
crazed man who would shoot the Presi- 
dent in the hour he was needed most. 
He expected credit would be given him 
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and he would be hailed as the man who 
had done a splendid deed for his coun- 
try. But it was not to be this at all; he 
was arrested for disobeying orders and 
was thrown into the guard-house, al- 
though his quick action had saved the 
lives of some of the soldiers. The civil- 
ians were harsh and severe with him, as 
they had planned to have a long-drawn- 
out trial in Washington after the man- 
ner of the great crown trials in Eng- 
land, in which they would bring much 
glory and profit upon themselves. 

But this was all spoiled, and official 
Washington, which had — to bat- 
ten upon the trial, heaped indignation 
upon him. He was released from prison, 
but he was in disgrace. Even the sol- 
diers who had been in his company 
treated him with contempt. A reward 
had been offered for the capture of 
Booth, and Corbett expected to receive 
$5,000 as his share, but powerful ene- 
mies held this up. At last the wise law- 
makers in Washington saw fit to allow 
him $1,653.48. 

From this time on a cloud hung over 
Corbett’s mind. He became brooding 
and sensitive. As he walked along the 
streets of Washington he was pointed 
out as the man who had killed Booth 
against orders. Now that he was in dis- 
grace he began to seek refuge inthe emo- 
tion that was deepest in him—religion. 

After he was mustered out of the 
army he took up again his trade of hat- 
ter, but his interest in religion had 
grown, and at night he walked the 
streets as a shouter and glory-to-God 
man for the Salvation Army. And there 
we see him, standing on the street—a 
small, intense man swayed by the sing- 
ing and prayers, now and then shouting 
out in a peculiarly strong and carrying 
voice: “Praise the brother”; “May the 
Lord strengthen him.” 
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But even here he was pointed out, 
while all the time he grew more sensi- 
tive and brooding. And now he would 
no longer talk of the deed which he had 
been so proud of at first. Threatening 
letters came to him from all kinds of 
cranks. One letter-writer in particular 
continued to assail him for months, say- 
ing that Corbett would meet the same 
end Booth had, and the letters were al- 
ways signed “Booth’s Avenger.” His 
life was threatened constantly. 

Corbett could stand it no longer, and 
at last came to Kansas, where people’s 
pasts were not too closely looked into; 
and here, as I have told, he entered up 
an overlooked eighty acres and began 
to farm. 

He was too honest ever to give any- 
thing but his own name, but when he 
first arrived it was not known that this 
strange, aloof, quiet, morose man was 
the one who had killed Booth. But soon 
it got out, the letters began to haunt 
him again, and he began to grow more 
and more sensitive. Now and then there 
were rumors of plots against him and, 
brave as he was, these weighed heavily 
on his mind. 

The Bible became more and more his 
constant companion. Sometimes he 
would drive slowly along behind Billy, 
his guns strapped about his waist, read- 
ing his Bible. At other times he would 
lash him furiously over the rough coun- 
try roads. 

At about this time an amusing inci- 
dent a The farm boys in his 
section of the county organized a base- 
ball team, and, as all the free time they 
had in hard-working Kansas was Sun- 
day, they began to pray a rival team 

r 


which drove across from another part 


of the county. Abruptly one Sunday, 
while a game was at its height, Corbett 
appeared on the scene. 


“It’s wicked to play baseball on the 
Lord’s day,” he declared. “‘Don’t play it 
any more; get out.” 

There he stood, an impassioned mid- 
get figure, denouncing the lusty young 

armers who had gathered around. And 
there he remained until the last one had 
gone. 

But the next day a warrant was 
sworn out against him and he was told 
to come to town on a certain day and 
stand trial. 

At the hour set on that day he came 
in behind Billy, and went quietly to the 
office of a local justice of the peace 
where the trial was to be held. Twelve 
jurors and true were put in their rickety 
chairs, and then the J. P., who was a 
ponderous, slow-moving, fat man, rap- 
ped three times with his gavel and Kan- 
sas court was in session. 

Boston sat outside the railing, mood- 
ily listening to the witnesses as they told 
what had happened. His face grew 
more and more serious, and he became 
more and more silent, always a bad sign 
with Boston Corbett. Suddenly the little 
bewhiskered man rose to his feet and, 
with the lightning-quick movement 
which was his aon he was in action, 
he put on display a .38-caliber revolver. 

“I’ve had enough of this,” he said. 
“Court’s adjourned.” 

And it did adjourn. In fact, it estab- 
lished something of a record in the way 
of prompt adjournment, and the J. P. 
himself was the first to adjourn. And 
the place of adjournment was behind a 
stairway which had never before been 
used for that purpose. 

Without another word, or even a 
glance behind him, Corbett got in the 
buckboard and calmly trotted off in the 
direction of his lonesome shanty on the 
homesteaded claim. 

People who knew him and who 
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knew that he had been neglected by the 
government thought to do Something as 
a mark of appreciation for the brave, 
eccentric man, and he was appointed to 
the position of assistant doorkeeper at 
the State capitol. Corbett went to To- 
peka, very proud of the new position. 
There were a good many roughs in 
Kansas in these early days, and politics 
was a hot and fiery subject; and so Cor- 
bett pt in his new position very 
proudly wearing his army holster and 
in it was his trusty .38. 

There is a popular and usual version 
that one morning Corbett adjourned a 
session of the Kansas Legislature. 

When he arrived at his duties that 
morning he saw two doorkeepers and 
a lounger or two whispering and laugh- 
ing. He walked up and down a few 
times, silently watching them. At this 
time he was a great object of curiosity 
in the State capitol; oftentimes visitors 
were more interested in seeing him than 
in seeing the lawmakers themselves. 
And oftentimes the people, seeing the 
small man with his thin beard and long 
hair, and knowing the stories of him 
and his eccentricities, would whisper 
among themselves and laugh at him. 
But this morning the doorkeepers were 
not laughing at him at all, but ata mock 
session being indulged in by the clerks, 
pages, and other employees. 

A pseudo-speaker was pounding his 
gavel amid pandemonium, horse-play, 
and shouted appeals of “Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Speaker.” 

Finally, after a resounding rap of the 
gavel, there was a slight lull in the tu- 
mult—and the acting speaker an- 
nounced above the noise: “The Rever- 
end So-and-so will now invoke a bless- 
ing upon this legislature.” 

This, to the serious and religious lit- 
tle man who watched the proceedings 





from his gallery corner overhead, was 
unpardonable blasphemy. The laugh- 
ing doorkeepers in the gallery particu- 
larly irritated him. Suddenly Corbett 
whirled upon them and in his hand was 
his famous .38. 

The men got out of there as fast as 
their feet would take them. The gun 
then swung in the direction of the 
speaker’s rostrum and the legislative 
impersonators adjourned with a speed 
which set a record. 

While it was not the regular session 
of the legislature which had been so un- 
ceremoniously adjourned, this was the 
rumor which instantly spread through- 
out the halls of the state-house. 

This statement is confirmed by my 
friend Gomer T. Davies, editor of The 
Kansan and at that time himself a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

This is the foundation for the well- 
known Kansas legend that Corbett ad- 
journed a session of the legislature. 

A squad of police and deputy sheriffs 
was sent for, and by a ruse Corbett’s at- 
tention was attracted to another part of 
the building; a police official who had 
crept up behind him threw his arms 
around the little Corbett, pinned his 
arms to his side, and then the squad led 
Boston away to jail. 

The next day he was brought before 
the probate judge and tried for insanity. 
A bright and promising young man 
was the prosecuting attorney of the 
county and the questions were put by 
him. The promising young man’s name 
was Curtis; he kept right on being 
promising and has just recently been in- 
augurated as Vice-President of the 
United States. 

The strange, brooding Corbett was 
adjudged insane, and was sent to the 
State insane asylum. He was now more 
humiliated than ever—the man who 
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had volunteered four times to fight for 
his country, who had killed his Presi- 
dent’s assassin . . . and now to be 
locked up in an insane asylum! For 
years friends had asked him to apply to 
the government for a pension, but on 
account of the injustice with which he 
had been treated by the government he 
refused to do so, much as he needed it. 

One day, after he had been in the 
asylum a little more than a year, some- 
thing happened. It was the custom of 
the officials of the asylum to take the 
inmates out on clear days for a walk. 
Sometimes as many as a hundred would 
start through the grounds in charge of 
a keeper. On this particular morning a 
boy came riding inside the grounds on 
an Indian pony. Going up to the super- 
intendent’s office he tied the pony and 
went in on an errand. 

The inmates continued to march. 
Boston Corbett was well at the head of 
the procession, but now he began to loi- 
ter by the way, picking flowers and ex- 
amining the plants, falling back bit by 
bit. When the end of the procession 
drew abreast of the pony Corbett was 
almost the rear man. Suddenly he bolt- 
ed from the ranks and ran to the pony. 
A whip was hanging from the pommel, 
and seizing it he leaped into the saddle 
and began to apply it. 

The inmates were always noisy on 
these walks and let their spirits flower 
in yells and catcalls. The guard was 
walking well to the front and now 
heard the hubbub of shrieks and calls, 
but he thought it was merely the beau- 
tiful morning. At last he turned and to 
his amazement saw Boston Corbett 
speeding out of the gate, lashing the 
pony at every jump. It was the last time 
Boston Corbett ever passed through 
that gate. 

Telegrams were sent out to arrest 


him, and the escape was published in 
the papers, but day after day went by 
and there was no word. And then one 
day the superintendent received a letter 
from a livery-stable keeper in Neo- 
desha, Kans., informing him that a 
man had left an Indian pony at the liv- 
ery-stable, requesting him to notify the 
superintendent. The pony was to be had 
by payment of its keep until such a time 
as it was called for. Even at this mo- 
ment Boston Corbett was honest; he 
must see that the pony got back to the 
rightful owner. 

In Neodesha lived a man who had 
been a fellow prisoner of Corbett’s in 
the bull-pen, and for two days and 
nights the weary, exhausted Corbett re- 
mained at his house, sleeping and rest- 
ing. He was now more brooding than 
ever and constantly he talked of the in- 
dignity that he had suffered—he, the 
slayer of President Lincoln’s assassin 
held in an insane asylum! It bit deep. 

On the morning of the third day he 
rose with determination in his face. 

“T’m going to get out of the United 
States,” he told his friend. “I’m going 
to Mexico.” 

And that day he left. It was the last 
direct word that any one ever heard of 
Boston Corbett. 

But a rich crop of rumors was har- 
vested. One was that Boston Corbett 
had become a travelling patent-medi- 
cine seller. Another was that he was a 
revivalist in the Panhandle. They were 
without foundation. 

At about this time a man wrote in to 
the guardian who had been appointed 
for Boston Corbett, saying that he was 
the now famous Boston Corbett and 
that he wished to get the back pension 
due him. The pension, by this time, 
amounted to almost fourteen hundred 
dollars and in those days that was a neat 








HE portrait and scenes in the life of 


Boston Corbett on this and the follow- 


ing page are from the sketch-book of the 


author, Albert T. Reid.—See pages 9, 10. 


Boston Corbett. 











Above.—Boston Cor- 
bett adjourns the mock 
legislature. Page 15. 
Lelow.—He escapes 
from the asylum. 
Page 16. 
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little sum. He had given up selling pat- 
ent medicine, he said, and was now a 
trapper. The guardian and another man 
left Concordia and by train went to 
Texas to settle the matter. They travel- 
led into the wilds of Texas, went as far 
as the railroad would take them, and 
then had to drive seventy miles by bug- 
gy to reach the trapper. 

But, instead of being a small, under- 
sized man, the claimant was more than 
six feet tall and twenty years too young. 
They questioned him about his experi- 
ences in the army and what companies 
he had served in; he was very vague 
about the whole matter. 

He was arrested, taken to the United 
States district court at San Angelo, 
Texas, and was sent to the federal pris- 
on at Atlanta, Ga., for three years. He 
served his three years and then dropped 
out of sight. 

What became of Boston Corbett no 
one knows. The last authentic informa- 
tion was that day in Neodesha when he 
got on the train and told his prison 
friend that he was going to Mexico. 

Did he go to Mexico? I don’t know. 
Was he insane? 1 don’t know. When he 
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first came to Kansas he was not con- 
sidered different in any way, except that 
he lived alone in a shanty and was less 
communicative than the average per- 
son. But as time went on, as he con- 
tinued to read his Bible and to brood, 
and as the threatening letters still came, 
and as he began to feel that the govern- 
ment had treated him shabbily, his 
sensitiveness increased. He became 
“queer.” 

One thing is certain—he was not 
made “‘queer’’ by the fact that he had 
shot and killed John Wilkes Booth, as 
legend so often has it. He was always 
proud of that, even though he wouldn’t 
talk of it. It was the way he was treated 
afterward, combined with his growing 
religious fanaticism, that made him 
brooding and eccentric. 

One of the strange things of the 
whole affair was that Booth was shot 
behind the ear in the same manner that 
Lincoln was shot.. The two bullets fol- 
lowed almost the same course. One day 
somebody spoke to him about the 
strange coincidence. 

“It wasn’t strange,” Corbett replied. 


“God directed that bullet!” 
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A Farewell to Arms 
BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Tue war in Italy has submerged the beauty of the countryside and the men of 
the armies. The officers of an Italian ambulance unit amuse themselves with the 
girls and in baiting the priest of their mess. One of them, an American, who tells 
the story, meets an English volunteer nurse, Catherine Barkley. She had been en- 
gaged for eight years to a young Britisher who was killed. The American makes 
advances and is rebuffed. She resents the “‘nurse’s evening off” aspect of the love- 
making. She relents a little, and the American, angry, continues the game of love, 
thinking Catherine perhaps a little mad. 

An offensive begins. The ambulances go to the front. The lieutenant is severe- 
ly wounded. After a drunken farewell with his comrades of the mess, he is trans- 
ferred from the field hospital to an American hospital in Milan. Catherine Barkley 
is also transferred a few days later. When she comes into his room, he realizes that 
he is in love with her. ‘““God knows I had not wanted to fall in love with her, but 
God knows I had.” Being on night duty, she remains in his room with him most 


of that night. He is operated on next day. 


XVII 


HEN I was awake after the 
\\ / operation I had not been 
away. You do not go away. 


They only choke you. It is not like dy- 
ing; it is just a chemical choking so you 
do not feel, and afterward you might 
as well have been drunk, except that 
when you throw up nothing comes 
but bile and you do not feel better after- 
ward. I saw sand bags at the end of the 
bed. They were on pipes that came out 
of the cast. After a while I saw Miss 
Gage and she said, “How is it now?” 

“Better,” I said. 

“He did a wonderful job on your 
knee.” 

“How long did it take?” 

“Two hours and a half.” 

“Did I say anything silly?” 

“Not a thing. Don’t talk. Just be 
quiet.” 
20 


I was sick and Catherine was right. 
It did not make any difference who 
was on night duty. 


There were three other patients in 
the hospital now, a thin boy in the Red 
Cross from Georgia with malaria, a 
nice boy, also thin, from New York, 
with malaria and jaundice and a fine 
boy who had tried to unscrew the fuse 
cap from a combination shrapnel and 
high explosive shell for a souvenir. 
This was a shrapnel shell used by the 
Austrians in the mountains with a nose 
cap which went on after the burst and 
exploded on contact. 

Catherine Barkley was greatly liked 
by the nurses because she would do 
night duty indefinitely. She had quite 
a little work with the malaria people, 
the boy who had unscrewed the nose 
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cap was a friend of ours and never rang 
at night unless it was necessary, but be- 
tween the times of working we were 
together. I loved her very much and 
she loved me. I slept in the daytime 
and we wrote notes during the day 
when we were awake and sent them 
by Ferguson. Ferguson was a fine girl. 
I never learned anything about her ex- 
cept that she had a brother in the Fifty- 
Second Division and a brother in Mes- 
opotamia and she was very good to 
Catherine Barkley. 

“Will you come to our wedding 
Fergy?”’ I said to her once. 

“You'll never get married.” 

“We will.” 

“No you won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll fight before you'll marry.” 

“We never fight.” 

“You've time yet.” 

“We don’t fight.” 

“You'll die then. Fight or die. 
That’s what people do. They don’t 
marry.” 

I reached for her hand. “Don’t take 
hold of me,”’ she said. “I’m not crying. 
Maybe you'll be all right you two. But 
watch out you don’t get her in trouble. 
You get her in trouble and I'll kill 
you.” 

“I won’t get her in trouble.” 

“Well watch out then. I hope you'll 
be all right. You have a good time.” 

“We have a fine time.”’ 

“Don’t fight then and don’t get her 
into trouble.” 

“T won't.” 

“Mind you watch out. I don’t want 
her with any of these war babies.” 

“You're a fine girl, Fergy.” 

“I’m not. Don’t try to flatter me. 
How does your leg feel?” 

“Fine.” 
“How is your head?” She touched 
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the top of it with her fingers. It was 
sensitive like a foot that had gone to 
sleep. 

“Tt’s never bothered me.” 

“A bump like that could make you 
crazy. It never bothers you?” 

“No.” 

“You're a lucky young man. Have 
you the letter done? I’m going down.” 

“It’s here,” I said. 

“You ought to ask her not to do 
night duty for a while. She’s getting 
very tired.” 

“All right. I will.” 

“T want to do it but she won’t let 
me. The others are glad to let her have 
it. You might give her just a little 
rest.” 

“All right.” 

“Miss Van Campen spoke about 
you sleeping all the forenoons.” 

“She would.” 

“It would be better if you let her 
stay off nights a little while.” 

“I. want her to.” 

“You do not. But if you would 
make her I'd respect you for it.” 

“T'll make her.” 

“T don’t believe it.” She took the 
note and went out. I rang the bell and 
in a little while Miss Gage came in. 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“I just wanted to talk to you. Don’t 
you think Miss Barkley ought to go off 
night duty for a while? She looks aw- 
fully tired. Why does she stay on so 
long?” 

Miss Gage looked at me. 

“I’m a friend of yours,” she said. 
“You don’t have to talk to me like 
that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t be silly. Was that all you 
wanted ?” 

“Do you want a vermouth?” 
“All right. Then I have to go.” She 
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got out the bottle from the armoire 
and brought a glass. 

“You take the glass,” I said. “I'll 
drink out of the bottle.” 

“Here’s to you,” said Miss Gage. 

“What did Van Campen say about 
me sleeping late in the mornings.” 

“She just jawed about it. She calls 
you our privileged patient.” 

‘“*To hell with her.” 

“She isn’t mean,” Miss Gage said. 
“She’s just old and cranky. She never 
liked you.” 

a 

“Well I do. And I’m your friend. 
Don’t forget that.” 

“You're awfully damned nice.” 

“No. I know who you think is nice. 
But I’m your friend. How does your leg 
feel?” 

“Fine.” 

“T'll bring some cold mineral water 
to pour over it. It must itch under the 
cast. It’s hot outside.” 

“You’re awful nice.” 

“Does it itch much ?”’ 

“No. It’s fine.” 

“T'll fix those sand bags better.” She 
leaned over. “I’m your friend.” 

“T know you are.” 

“No you don’t. But you will some 

day.” 
Catherine Barkley took three nights 
off night duty and then she came back 
on again. It was as though we met again 
after each of us had been away on a long 
journey. 


XVIII 


We had a lovely time that summer. 
When I could go out we rode in a car- 
riage in the park. I remember the car- 
riage, the horse going slowly and up 
ahead the back of the driver with his 
varnished high hat and Catherine Bark- 


ley sitting beside me. If we let our 
hands touch, just the side of my hand 
touching hers, we were excited. After- 
ward when I could get around on 
crutches we went to dinner at Bifh’s or 
the Gran Italia and sat at the tables out- 
side on the floor of the Galleria. The 
waiters came in and out and there were 
people going by and candles with 
shades on the table-cloths and after we 
decided that we liked the Gran Italia 
best, George, the head waiter, saved us 
a table. He was a fine waiter and we 
let him order the meal while we looked 
at the people, and the great Galleria in 
the dusk and each other. We drank dry 
white Capri iced in a bucket; although 
we tried many of the other wines, Fresa, 
Barbera and the sweet white wines. 
They had no wine waiter because of the 
war and George would smile ashamed- 
ly when I asked about wines like Fresa. 

“If you imagine a country that makes 
a wine because it tastes like strawber- 
ries,” he said. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” Catherine ask- 
ed. “It sounds splendid.” 

“You try it lady,” said George, “‘if 
you want to. But let me bring a little 
bottle of Margaux for the Tenente.” 

“T’ll try it too George.” 

“Sir I can’t recommend you to. It 
doesn’t even taste like strawberries.” 

“It might,” said Catherine. “It 
would be wonderful if it did.” 

“T'll bring it,” said George, “and 
when the Lady is satisfied I'll take it 
away.” 

It was not much of a wine. As he 
said it did not even taste like strawber- 
ries. We went back to Capri. One eve- 
ning I was short of money and George 
loaned me a hundred lire. ““That’s all 
right Tenente,” he said. “I know how 
it is. 1 know how a man gets short. If 
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you or the lady need money I've always 
got money.” 

After dinner we walked through the 
Galleria, past the other restaurants and 
the shops with their steel shutters down, 
and stopped*at the little place where 
they sold sandwiches; ham and lettuce 
sandwiches and anchovy sandwiches 
made of very tiny brown glazed rolls 
and only about as long as your finger. 
They were to eat in the night when we 
were hungry. Then we got into an open 
carriage outside the Galleria in front of 
the cathedral and rode to the hospital. 
At the door of the hospital the porter 
came out to help with the crutches. I 
paid the driver, and then we rode up- 
stairs in the elevator. Catherine got off 
at the lower floor where the nurses lived 
and I went on up and went down the 
hall on crutches to my room; sometimes 
I undressed and got into bed and some- 
times I sat out on the balcony with my 
leg up on another chair and watched the 
swallows over the roofs and waited for 
Catherine. When she came up-stairs it 
was as though she had been away on a 
long trip and I went along the hall with 
her on the crutches and carried the ba- 
sins and waited outside the doors, or 
went in with her; it depending on 
whether they were friends of ours or 
not, and when she had done all there 
was to be done we sat out on the bal- 
cony outside my room. Afterward I 
went to bed and when they were all 
asleep and she was sure they would not 
call she came in. I loved to take her hair 
down and she sat on the bed and kept 
very still, except suddenly she would 
dip down to kiss me while I was doing 
it, and I would take out the pins and 
lay them on the sheet and it would be 
loose and watch her while she kept very 
still and then take out the last two pins 
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and it would all come down and she 
would drop her head and we would 
both be inside of it, and it was the feel- 
ing of inside a tent or behind a falls. She 
had wonderfully beautiful hair and I 
would lie sometimes and watch her 
twisting it up in the light that came in 
the open door and it shone even in the 
night as water shines sometimes just 
before it is really daylight. She had a 
lovely face and body and lovely smooth 
sxin too. We would be lying together 
and I would touch her cheeks and her 
forehead and under her eyes and her 
chin and throat with the tips of my fin- 
gers and say, “Smooth as piano keys,” 
and she would stroke my chin with her 
finger and say, “Smooth as emery paper 
and very hard on piano keys.” 

“Ts it rough?” 

“No darling. I was just making fun 
of you.” 

It was lovely in the nights and if we 
could only touch each other we were 
happy. Besides all the big times we had 
many small ways of making love and 
we tried putting thoughts in the other 
one’s head while we were in different 
rooms. It seemed to work sometimes 
but that was probably because we were 
thinking the same thing anyway. 

We said to each other that we were 
married the first day she had come to 
the hospital and we counted months 
from our wedding day. I wanted to be 
really married but Catherine said that 
if we were they would send her away 
and if we merely started on the formalli- 
ties they would watch her and would 
break us up. We would have to be mar- 
ried under Italian law and the formali- 
ties were terrific. I wanted us to be mar- 
ried because I worried about having a 
child if I thought about it, but we pre- 


tended to ourselves we were married 











and did not worry much and I suppose 
I enjoyed not being married, really. I 
know one night we talked about it and 
Catherine said, “But darling they’d 
send me away.” 

“Maybe they wouldn’t.” 

“They would. They’d send me home 
and then we would be apart until after 
the war.” 

“T’d come on leave.” 

“You couldn’t get to Scotland and 
back on a leave. Besides I won’t leave 
you. What good would it do to marry 
now? We’re really married. I couldn’t 
be any more married.” 

“T only wanted to for you.” 

“There isn’t any me. I’m you. Don’t 
make up a separate me.” 

“T thought girls always wanted to be 
married.” 

“They do. But darling I am married. 
I’m married to you. Don’t I make you a 
good wife?” 

“You're a lovely wife.” 

“You see darling I had one experi- 
ence of waiting to be married.” 

“TI don’t want to hear about it.” 

“You know I don’t love any one but 
you. You shouldn’t mind because some 
one else loved me.” 

*T do.” 

“You shouldn’t be jealous of some 
one who’s dead when you have every- 
thing.” 

“No but I don’t want to hear about 
ig 
“Poor darling. And I know you’ve 
been with all kinds of girls and it does- 
nf matter to me.” 

“Couldn’t we be married privately 
some way? Then if anything happened 
to me or if you had a child.” 

‘There’s no way to be married ex- 
cept by church or state. We are mar- 
ried privately. You see darling it would 
mean everything to me if I had any 
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religion. But I haven’t any religion.” 

“You gave me the Saint Anthony.” 

“That was for luck. Some one gave 
it to me.” 

“Then nothing worries you?” 

“Only being sent away from you. 
You’re my religion. You're all I’ve 

ot.” 

“All right. But I’ll marry you the day 
you say.” 

“Don’t talk as though you had to 
make an honest woman of me darling. 
I’m a very honest woman. You can’t 
be ashamed of something if you’re only 
happy and proud of it. Aren’t you 
happy?” 

“But you won’t ever leave me for 
some one else.” 

“No darling. I won’t ever leave you 
for some one else. I suppose all sorts of 
dreadful things will happen to us. But 
you don’t have to worry about that.” 

“T don’t. But I love you so much and 
you did love some one else before.” 

“And what happened to him?” 

“‘He died.” 

“Yes and if he hadn’t I wouldn’t 
have met you. I’m not unfaithful dar- 
ling. I’ve plenty of faults but I’m very 
faithful. You'll be sick of me I'll be so 
faithful.” 

“T'll have to go back to the front 
pretty soon.” 

“We won’t think about that until 
you go. You see I’m happy darling and 
we have a lovely time. I haven’t been 
happy for a long time and when I met 
you perhaps I was nearly crazy. Per- 
haps I was crazy. But now we’re happy 
and we love each other. Do let’s please 
just be happy. You are happy aren't 
you? Is there anything I do you don’t 
like? Can I do anything to please you? 
Would you like me to take down my 
hair? Do you want to play?” 

“Yes and come to bed.” 
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“All right. P'll go and see the pa- 


tients first.” , 


XIX 


The summer went that way. I do not 
remember much about the days, except 
that they were hot and that there were 
many victories in the papers. I was very 
healthy and my legs healed quickly so 
that it was not very long after I was first 
on crutches before I was through with 
them and walking with a cane. Then I 
started treatments at the Ospedale Mag- 
giore for bending the knees, mechanical 
treatments, baking in a box of mirrors 
with violet rays, massage, and baths. I 
went over there afternoons and after- 
ward stopped at the café and had a 
drink and read the papers. I did not 
roam around the town; but wanted to 
get home to the hospital from the café. 
All I wanted was to see Catherine. The 
rest of the time I was glad to kill. Most- 
ly I slept in the mornings, and in the 
afternoons, sometimes, I went to the 
races, and late to the mechanical ther- 
apy treatments. 

Sometimes I stopped in at the Anglo- 
American Club and sat in a deep leath- 
er-cushioned chair in front of the win- 
dow and read the magazines. They 
would not let us go out together when 
I was off crutches because it was un- 
seemly for a nurse to be seen unchap- 
eroned with a patient who did not look 
as though he needed attendance, so we 
were not together much in the after- 
noons. Although sometimes we could 
go out to dinner if Ferguson went along. 
Miss Van Campen had accepted the 
status that we were great friends because 
she got a great amount of work out of 
Catherine. She thought Catherine came 
from very good people and that preju- 
diced her in her favor finally. Miss Van 
Campen admired family very much 


and came from an excellent family her- 
self. The hospital was quite busy, too, 
and that kept her occupied. It was a hot 
summer and I knew many people in 
Milan but always was anxious to get 
back home to the hospital as soon as the 
afternoon was over. At the front they 
were advancing on the Carso, they had 
taken Kuk across from Plava and were 
taking the Bainzizza plateau. The West 
front did not sound so good. It looked 
as though the war were going on for a 
long time. We were in the war now but 
I thought it would take a year to get 
any great amount of troops over and 
train them for combat. Next year would 
be a bad year, or a good year maybe. 
The Italians were using up an awful 
amount of men. I did not see how it 
could go on. Even if they took all the 
Bainzizza and Monte San Gabriele 
there were plenty of mountains beyond 
for the Austrians. I had seen them. All 
the highest mountains were beyond. 
On the Carso they were going forward 
but there were marshes and swamps 
down by the sea. Napoleon would have 
whipped the Austrians on the plains. 
He never would have fought them in 
the mountains. He would have let them 
come down and whipped them around 
Verona. Still nobody was whipping any 
one on the Western Front. Perhaps 
wars weren’t won any more. Maybe 
they went on forever. Maybe it was an- 
other Hundred Years’ War. I put the 
paper back on the rack and left the club. 

I went down the steps carefully and 
walked up the Via Manzoni. Outside 
the Gran Hotel I met old Meyers and 
his wife getting out of a carriage. They 
were coming back from the races. She 
was a big busted woman in black satin. 
He was short and old, with a white 
mustache and walked flat-footed with a 
cane. 














“How do you do? How do you do?” 
She shook hands. “Hello,” said Meyers. 

“How were the races?” 

“Fine. They were just lovely. I had 
three winners.” 

“How did you do?” I asked Meyers. 

“All right. I had a winner.” 

“T never know how he does,” Mrs. 
Meyers said. “He never tells me.” 

“T do all right,” Meyers said. He was 
being cordial. “You ought to come 
out.” While he talked you had the im- 
pression that he was not looking at you 
or that he mistook you for some one 
else. 

“T will,” I said. 

“I’m coming up to the hospital to 
see you,” Mrs. Meyers said. “I have 
some things for my boys. You’re all my 
boys. You certainly are my dear boys.” 

“They'll be glad to see you.” 

“Those dear boys. You too. You're 
one of my boys.” 

“T have to get back,” I said. 

“You give my love to all those dear 
boys. I’ve got lots of things to bring. 
I’ve some fine Marsala and cakes.”’ 

“Good-by,” I said. ““They’ll be aw- 
fully glad to see you.” 

“Good-by,” said Meyers. “You come 
around to the Galleria. You know 
where my table is. We’re all there every 
afternoon.” I went on up the street. I 
wanted to buy something at the Cova to 
take to Catherine. Inside, at the Cova, 
I bought a box of chocolate and while 
the girl wrapped it up I walked over to 
the bar. There were a couple of British 
and some aviators. I had a martini 
alone, paid for it, picked up the box of 
chocolate at the outside counter and 
walked on home toward the hospital. 

Outside the little bar up the street 
from the Scala there were some people I 
knew, a vice-consul, two fellows who 
studied singing, and Ettore Piani, an 
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Italian from San Francisco who was in 
the Italian army. I had a drink with 
them. One of the singers was named 
Ralph Simmons, and he was singing 
under the name of Enrico DelCredo. | 
never knew how well he could sing but 
he was always on the point of some- 
thing very big happening. He was fat 
and looked shop-worn around the nose 
and mouth as though he had hay fever. 
He had come back from singing in Pia- 
cenza. He had sung Tosca and it had 
been wonderful. 

“Of course you’ve never heard me 
sing,” he said. 

“When will you sing here?” 

“T’ll be at the Scala in the fall.” 

“T'll bet they throw the benches at 
you,” Ettore said. “Did you hear how 
they threw the benches at him in Mo- 
dena?” 

“Tt’s a damned lie.” 

“They threw the benches at him,” 
Ettore said. “I was there. I threw six 
benches myself.” 

“You're just a Wop from Frisco.” 

“He can’t pronounce Italian,” Et- 
tore said. “Everywhere he goes they 
throw the benches at him.” 

“Piacenza’s the toughest house to 
sing in the north of Italy,” the other 
tenor said. “Believe me that’s a tough 
little house to sing.” This tenor’s 
name was Edgar Saunders, and he sang 
under the name of Edouardo Gio- 
vanni. 

“I'd like to be there to see them 
throw the benches at you,” Ettore said. 
“You can’t sing Italian.” 

“He’s a nut,” said Edgar Saunders. 
“All he knows how to say is throw 
benches.” 

“That’s all they know how to do 
when you two sing,” Ettore said. “Then 
when you go to America you'll tell 
about your triumphs at the Scala. They 
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wouldn’t let you get by the first note at 
the Scala.” ; 

“Tl sing at the Scala,” Simmons 
said. “I’m going to sing Tosca in Octo- 
ber.” 

“We'll go, won’t we Mac?” Ettore 
said to the vice-consul. “They'll need 
somebody to protect them.” 

“Maybe the American army will be 
there to protect them,” the vice-consul 
said. ““Do you want another drink, Sim- 
mons? You want a drink, Saunders?” 

“All right,” said Saunders. 

“T hear you're going to get the silver 
medal,” Ettore said to me. ““What kind 
of citation you going to get?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know I’m go- 
ing to get it.” 

“You're going to get it. Oh boy, the 
girls at the Cova will think you're fine 
then. They'll all think you killed two 
hundred Austrians or captured a whole 
trench by yourself. Believe me, I got to 
work for my decorations.” 

“How many have you got Ettore?” 
asked the vice-consul. 

“He’s got everything,” Simmons 
said. ““He’s the boy they’re running the 
war for.” 

“T’ve got the bronze twice and three 
silver medals,” said Ettore. “But the 
papers on only one have come through.” 

“‘What’s the matter with the others ?”’ 
asked Simmons. 

“The action wasn’t successful,” said 
Ettore. ““When the action isn’t success- 
ful they hold up all the medals.” 

“How many times have you been 
wounded Ettore ?”’ 

“Three times bad. I got three wound 
stripes. See?” He pulled his sleeve 
around. The stripes were parallel silver 
lines on a black background sewed to 
the cloth of the sleeve about eight inches 
below the shoulder. 

“You got one too,” Ettore said to me. 


“Believe me they’re fine to have. I'd 
rather have them than medals. Believe 
me boy when you get three you've got 
something. You only get one for a 
wound that puts you three months in 
the hospital.” 

“Where were you wounded Ettore ?” 
asked the vice-consul. 

Ettore pulled up his sleeve. “Here,” 
he showed the deep smooth red scar. 
“Here on my leg. I can’t show you that 
because I got puttees on; and in the foot. 
There’s dead bone in my foot that stinks 
right now. Every morning I take new 
little pieces out and it stinks all the 
time.” 

“What hit you?” asked Simmons. 

“A hand grenade. One of those po- 
tato mashers. It just blew the whole 
side of my foot off. You know those po- 
tato mashers?”’ He turned to me. 

“Sure.” 





“T saw the — throw it,” 
Ettore said. “It knocked me down and 
I thought I was dead all right but those 
damn potato mashers haven’t got any- 
thing in them. I shot the — 
with my rifle. I always carry a rifle so 
they can’t tell I’m an officer.” 

“How did he look?” asked Sim- 
mons. 

“That was the only one he had,” Et- 
tore said. “I don’t know why he threw 
it. I guess he always wanted to throw 
one. He never saw any real fighting 
probably. I shot the — all 
right.” 

“How did he look when you shot 
him ?” Simmons asked. 

“‘Hell how should I know,” said Et- 
tore. “I shot him in the belly. I was 
afraid I’d miss him if I shot him in the 
head.” 

“How long have you been an officer, 
Ettore,” I asked. 
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“Two years. I’m going to be a cap- 
tain. How long have you been a lieuten- 
ant?” 

“Going on three years.” 

“You can’t be a captain because you 
don’t know the Italian language well 
enough,” Ettore said. “You can talk but 
you can’t read and write well enough. 
You got to have an education to be a 
captain. Why don’t you go in the Amer- 
ican army?” 

“Maybe I will.” 

“I wish to God I could. Oh boy how 
much does a captain get Mac?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Around two 
hundred and fifty dollars I think.” 
‘<___ what I could do with 
two hundred and fifty dollars. You bet- 
ter get in the American army quick 
Fred. See if you can’t get me in.” 

“All right.” 

“T can command a company in Ital- 
ian. I could learn it in English easy.” 

“You'd be a general,” said Simmons. 

“No, I don’t know enough to be a 
general. A general’s got to know a hell 
of a lot. You guys think there aint any- 
thing to war. You aint got brains 
enough to be a second-class corporal.” 

“Thank God I don’t have to be,” 
Simmons said. 

“Maybe you will if they round up all 
you slackers. Oh boy I’d like to have 
you two in my platoon. Mac too. I’d 
make you my orderly Mac.” 

“You're a great boy, Ettore,” Mac 
said. “But I’m afraid you’re a milita- 
rist.”” 

“Tl be a colonel before the war’s 
over,” Ettore said. 

“If they don’t kill you.” 

“They won’t kill me.” He touched 
the stars at his collar with his thumb 
and forefinger. “See me do that? We al- 
ways touch our stars if anybody men- 
tions getting killed.” 





“Let’s go, Sim,”’ said Saunders stand- 
ing up. 

“All right.” 

“So long,” I said. “I have to go too.” 
It was a quarter to six by the clock inside 
the bar. “Ciaou, Ettore.” 

“‘Ciaou, Fred,” said Ettore. ““That’s 
pretty fine you’re going to get the silver 
medal.” 

“T don’t know I'll get it.” 

“You'll get it all right Fred. I heard 
you were going to get it all right.” 

“Well so long,” I said. “Keep out of 
trouble, Ettore.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I don’t 
drink and I don’t run around. I’m no 
boozer and . I know what’s good 
for me.” 

“So long,” I said. “I’m glad you're 
going to be promoted captain.” 

“T don’t have to wait to be promoted. 
I’m going to be a captain for merit of 
war. You know. Three stars with the 
crossed swords and crown above. That’s 
me.” 

“Good luck.” 

“Good luck. When you going back 
to the front?” 

“Pretty soon.” 

“Well I'll see you around.” 

“So long.” 

“So long. Don’t take any bad nick- 
els.” 

I walked on down a back street that 
led to a cross cut to the hospital. Ettore 
was twenty-three. He had been brought 
up by an uncle in San Francisco and was 
visiting his father and mother in Torino 
when war was declared. He had a sis- 
ter, who had been sent to America with 
him at the same time to live with the 
uncle, who would graduate from nor- 
mal school this year. He was a legiti- 
mate hero who bored every one he met. 
Catherine could not stand him. 

“We have heroes too,” she said. “But 
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usually darling they’re much quieter.” 

“T don’t mind him.” 

“T wouldn’t mind him if he wasn’t 
so conceited and didn’t bore me and 
bore me and bore me.” 

“‘He bores me.” 

“You're sweet to say so darling. But 
you don’t need to. You can picture him 
at the front and you know he’s useful 
but he’s so much the type of boy I don’t 
care for.” 

“T know.” 

“You're awfully sweet to know, and 
I try and like him but he’s a dreadful 
dreadful boy really.” 

“He said this afternoon he was going 
to be a captain.” 

“Tm glad,” said Catherine. “That 
should please him.” 

“Wouldn’t you like me to have some 
more exalted rank ?” 

“No darling. I only want you to have 
enough rank so that we’re admitted to 
the better restaurants.” 

“That’s just the rank I have.” 

“You have a splendid rank. I don’t 
want you to have any more rank. It 
might go to your head. Oh darling I’m 
awfully glad you’re not conceited. I'd 
have married you even if you were con- 
ceited but it’s very restful to have a hus- 
band who’s not conceited.” 

We were talking softly out on the bal- 
cony. The moon was supposed to rise but 
there was a mist over the town and it 
did not come up and in a little while it 
started to drizzle and we came in. Out- 
side the mist turned to rain and in a lit- 
tle while it was raining hard and we 
heard it drumming on the roof. I got up 
and stood at the door to see if it was 
raining in but it wasn’t so I left the door 
open. 

“Who else did you see?’’ Catherine 
asked. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Meyers.” 


“They're a strange lot.” 

“He’s supposed to have been in the 
penitentiary at home. They let him out 
to die.” 

“And he lived happily in Milan for- 
ever after.” 

“T don’t know how happily.” 

“Happily enough after jail I should 
think.” 

“She’s bringing some things here.” 

“She brings splendid things. Were 
you her dear boy?” 

“One of them.” 

“You are all her dear boys,” Cathe- 
rine said. “She prefers the dear boys. 
Listen to it rain.”’ 

“Tt’s raining hard.” 

“And you'll always love me, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the rain won’t make any dif- 
ference?” 

“No.” 

“That’s good. Because I’m afraid of 
the rain.” 

“Why?” I was sleepy. Outside the 
rain was falling steadily. 

“I don’t know, darling. I’ve always 
been afraid of the rain.” 

“T like it.” 

“T like to walk in it. But it’s very 
hard on loving.” 

“T'll love you always.” 

“T'll love you in the rain and in the 
snow and in the hail and—what else 
is there?” 

“T don’t know. I guess I’m sleepy.” 

“Go to sleep darling and I'll love you 
no matter how itis.” 

“You're not really afraid of the rain 
are your” 

“Not when I’m with you.” 

“Why are you afraid of it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tell me.” 

*“Don’t make me.” 
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“Tell me.” 

—— 

“Tell me.” 

“All right. I’m afraid of the rain be- 
cause sometimes I see me dead in it.” 

“No.” 

“And sometimes I see you dead in 
— 

“*That’s more likely.” 

“No it’s not darling. Because I can 
keep you safe. I know I can. But nobody 
can help themselves.” 

“Please stop it. I don’t want you to 
get Scotch and crazy to-night. We won’t 
be together much longer.” 

“No, but I am Scotch and crazy. But 
I'll stop it. It’s all nonsense.” 

“Yes it’s all nonsense.” 

“Tt’s all nonsense. It’s only nonsense. 
I’m not afraid of the rain. I’m not afraid 
of the rain. Oh, oh God, I wish I 
wasn’t.” She was crying. I comforted 
her and she stopped crying. But outside 
it kept on raining. 


XX 


One day in the afternoon we went to 
the races. Ferguson went too and Crow- 
ell Rodgers, the boy who had been 
wounded in the eyes by the explosion 
of the shell nosecap. The girls dressed 
to go after lunch while Crowell and 
I sat on the bed in his room and read 
the past performances of the horses and 
the predictions in the racing paper. 
Crowell’s head was bandaged and he 
did not care much about these races but 
read the racing paper constantly and 
kept track of all the horses for some- 
thing to do. He said the horses were a 
terrible lot but they were all the horses 
we had. Old Meyers liked him and gave 
him tips. Meyers won on nearly every 
race but disliked to give tips because it 
brought down the prices. The racing 


was very crooked. Men who had been 
ruled off the turf everywhere else were 
racing in Italy. Meyers’ information 
was good but I hated to ask him because 
sometimes he did not answer, and al- 
ways you could see it hurt him to tell 
you, but he felt obligated to tell us for 
some reason and he hated less to tell 
Crowell. Crowell’s eyes had been hurt, 
one was hurt badly, and Meyers had 
trouble with his eyes and so he liked 
Crowell. Meyers never told his wife 
what horses he was playing and she 
won or lost, mostly lost, and talked all 
the time. 

We four drove out to San Siro in an 
open carriage. It was a lovely day and 
we drove out through the park and out 
along the tramway and out of town 
where the road was dusty. There were 
villas with iron fences and big over- 
grown gardens and ditches with water 
flowing and green vegetable gardens 
with dust on the leaves. We could look 
across the plain and see farm houses 
and the rich green farms with their irri- 
gation ditches and the mountains to the 
north. There were many carriages go- 
ing into the race track and the men at 
the gate let us in without cards because 
we were in uniform. We left the car- 
riage, bought programs, and walked 
across the infield and then across the 
smooth, thick turf of the course to the 
paddock. The grandstands were old 
and made of wood and the betting 
booths were under the stands and in a 
row out near the stables. There was a 
crowd of soldiers along the fence in the 
infield. The paddock was fairly well 
filled with people and they were walk- 
ing the horses around in a ring under 
the trees behind the grandstand. We 
saw people we knew and got chairs for 
Ferguson and Catherine and watched 
the horses. 
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They went around one after the 
other, their heads down, the grooms 
leading them. One horse, a purplish 
black, Crowell swore was dyed that col- 
or. We watched him and it seemed pos- 
sible. He had only come out just before 
the bell rang to saddle. We looked him 
up in the program from the number 
on the groom’s arm and it was listed a 
black gelding named Japalac. The race 
was for horses that had never won a race 
worth one thousand lire or more. Cath- 
erine was sure his color had been 
changed. Ferguson said she could not 
tell. 1 thought he looked suspicious. We 
all agreed we ought to back him and 
pooled one hundred lire. The odds 
sheets showed he would pay thirty-five 
to one. Crowell went over and bought 
the tickets while we watched the jock- 
eys ride around once more and then go 
out under the trees to the track and gal- 
lop up to the turn where the start was 
to be. 

We went up in the grandstand to 
watch the race. They had no elastic bar- 
rier at San Siro then and the starter 
lined up all the horses, they looked very 
small way up the track, and then sent 
them off with a crack of his long whip. 
They came past us with the black horse 
well in front and on the turn he was 
running away from the others. I watch- 
ed them on the far side with the glasses 
and saw the jockey fighting to hold him 
in but he could not hold him and when 
they came around the turn and into the 
stretch the black horse was fifteen 
lengths ahead of the others. He went 
way on up and around the turn after 
the finish. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,” Catherine said. 
“We'll have over three thousand lires. 
He must be a splendid horse.” 

“T hope his color doesn’t run,” Crow- 


ell said, “before they pay off.” 





“He was.really a lovely horse,” Cath- 
erine said. “I wonder if Mr. Meyers 
backed him.” 

“Did you have the winner?” I called 
to Meyers. He nodded. 

“T didn’t,” Mrs. Meyers said. “Who 
did you children bet on?” 

“Japalac.” 

“Really? He’s thirty-five to one!”’ 

“We liked his color.” 

“T didn’t. I thought he looked seedy. 
They told me not to back him.” 

“He won’t pay much,” Meyers said. 

“He’s marked thirty-five to one in 
the quotes,” I said. 

“He won’t pay much. At the last 
minute,” Meyers said, “they put a lot 
of money on him.” 

“Who?” 

“Kempton and the boys. You'll see. 
He won’t pay two to one.” 

“Then we won't get three thousand 
lire,’ Catherine said. “I don’t like this 
crooked racing!” 

“We'll get two hundred lire.” 

“That’s nothing. That doesn’t do us 
any good. I thought we were going to 
get three thousand.” 

“It’s crooked and disgusting,” Fer- 
guson said. 

“Of course,” said Catherine, “‘if it 
hadn’t been crooked we’d never have 
backed him at all. But I would have 
liked the three thousand lire.” 

“Let’s go down and get a drink and 
see what they pay,” Crowell said. We 
went out to where they posted the num- 
bers and the bell rang to pay off and 
they put up 18.50 after Japalac to win. 
That meant he paid less than even 
money on a ten lire bet. 

We went to the bar under the grand- 
stand and had a whiskey and soda 
apiece. We ran into a couple of Italians 
we knew and McAdams, the vice-con- 
sul, and they came up with us when we 
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joined the girls. The Italians were full of 
manners and McAdams talked to Cath- 
erine while we went down to bet again. 
Mr. Meyers was standing near the pari- 
mutual. 

“Ask him what he played,” I said to 
Crowell. 

“What are you on Mr. Meyers?” 
Crowell asked. Meyers took out his pro- 
gram and pointed to the number five 
with his pencil. 

“Do you mind if we play him too?” 
Crowell asked. 

““Go ahead. Go ahead. But don’t tell 
my wife I gave it to you.” 

“Will you have a drink?” I asked. 

“No thanks. I never drink.” 

We put a hundred lire on number 
five to win and a hundred to place and 
then had another whiskey and soda 
apiece. I was feeling very good and we 
picked up a couple more Italians, who 
each had a drink with us, and went 
back to the girls. These Italians were 
also very mannered and matched man- 
ners with the two we had collected be- 
fore. In a little while no one could sit 
down. I gave the tickets to Catherine. 

“What horse is it?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Meyers’ choice.” 

“Don’t you even know the name?” 

“No. You can find it on the pro- 
gram. Number five I think.” 

“You have touching faith,” she said. 
The number five won but did not pay 
anything. Mr. Meyers was angry. 

“You have to put up two hundred 
lire to make twenty,” he said. “Twelve 
lire for ten. It’s not worth it. My wife 
lost twenty lire.” 

“T'll go down with you,” Catherine 
said to me. The Italians all stood up. 
We went down-stairs and out to the 
paddock. 

“Do you like this?” Catherine asked. 
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“Yes. I guess I do.” 

“It’s all right, I suppose,” she said. 
“But darling I can’t stand to see so 
many people.” 

“We don’t see many.” 

“No. But those Meyers and the man 
from the bank with his wife and daugh- 
ters a 

“He cashes my sight drafts,” I said. 

“Yes but some one else would if he 
didn’t. Those last four boys were aw- 
ful.” 

“We can stay out here and watch the 
race from the fence.” 

“That will be lovely. And darling 
let’s back a horse we’ve never heard of 
and that Mr. Meyers won’t be back- 
ing. 

“All right.” 

We backed a horse named Light For 
Me that finished fourth in a field of 
five. We leaned on the fence and watch- 
ed the horses go by, their hoofs thud- 
ding as they went past, and saw the 
mountains off in the distance and Milan 
beyond the trees and the fields. 

“TI feel so much cleaner,” Catherine 
said. The horses were coming back 
through the gate, wet and sweating, the 
jockeys quieting them and riding up to 
dismount under the trees. 

“Wouldn’t you like a drink. We 
could have one out here and see the 
horses.” 

“T'll get them,” I said. 

“The boy will bring them,” Cath- 
erine said. She put her hand up and the 
boy came out from the Pagoda bar be- 
side the stables. We sat down at a round 
iron table. 

“Don’t you like it better when we're 
alone?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“T felt very lonely when they were 
all there.” 


(Continued on page 109 of this number.) 
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The Approving Buddha 


BY LEONARD WOOD, JR. 


INTON WARBURTON was a 
\ \ / dealer in curios and antiques, 
with offices in Hong Kong. 
For five years he had been in China 
and had found it rather difficult sled- 
ding until recently, when orders from 
different parts of the world were reliev- 
ing his business from depending, as 
heretofore, upon the tides of the tour- 
ist trade. In fact, he was doing a rather 
splendid little export business with a 
few large stores and shops in New 
York, and he knew quite well that a 
certain very charming person in that 
distant city was due ever so many 
thanks for the good words she had put 
in for him while dashing about on her 
interior-decorating work. 

This beautifier of the homes of the 
wealthy had for the past year—since 
her last trip to the Orient—been sign- 
ing her weekly letters to Winton in 
such a fairly satisfactory manner as 
“With love, Mary.” It would have been 
much more satisfactory if she had sign- 
ed “With all my love.”’ Accordingly, he 
had written Mary Wallace to that effect, 
placing before her at the same time a 
very important question. In her reply 
she had facetiously ignored the ques- 
tion until the last paragraph of her let- 
ter, which had read: 

“My Chinese room is in need of a 
Buddha expressing approval of my 
things Oriental; so, old dear, if you can 
get me a two-foot Buddha of bronze 
denoting such a contented mood—and 
not pay more than five hundred dollars 
for it—I will marry you. (Of course, I 
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don’t mean it! Just suffering from the 
after-effects of a corking novel, in 
which the lady’s hand depended upon 
the hero’s procuring for her the ruby 
eyes of an old idol in a temple some- 
where in Burma. He won his lady 
fair.)” 

Warburton thought this letter very 
inconsiderate: so intense was his love 
that her romantic beating around the 
bush seemed most annoying and ab- 
surd. He was thirty-two and no mere 
youth to be kidded along by any twen- 
ty-six-year-old business girl—however 
blonde, blue-eyed, and lovely! Love is 
so exacting! However, it is contrarily 
tolerant too, and, as Mary wanted this 
very special Buddha, of course he would 
have to get it for her. 

Buddhas of special dimensions and 
at specified prices he had always found 
difficult to locate. Furthermore, he had 
seen very few Buddhas with hands so 
arranged—it all depends how the 
hands are placed—to express approval. 
But the task to locate just such an idol 
was a mere flash across his mind when 
he received that letter. It was the paren- 
thetical ““Of course, I don’t mean it!” 
that was all-consuming. Did she mean 
that she would marry him anyway 
whether or not the requested Buddha 
materialized? Or did Mary imply she 
would not marry him? 

Warburton’s first inclination was to 
dash off from his business and demand 
in person an explanation. But, after 
painful consideration, he decided that 
the Pacific cables were godsends and 
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should be used. Anxiously he awaited 
the reply, and thirty-six hours later re- 
ceived it. She had cabled: “Buddha 
must first approve.” 

“What utter rot!” he angrily ex- 
claimed. Such a reply seemed out of 
keeping with the serious aspect of a 
deep, sincere love. “Possibly the girl 
wants a bit more time to consider your 
proposal,” suggested a friend in whom 
he had confided. That was somewhat 
soothing and Warburton decided he 
would locate her wretched Buddha, 
take it to her himself, and propose 
again with the old idol looking on ap- 
provingly. He would then have Mary 
at her word! 

Accordingly, he set forth along the 
path of true love, looking for an ap- 


proving two-foot Buddha of bronze. . 


Hong Kong was ransacked by him and 
his agents, but to no avail. Then War- 
burton went up to Peking, where he 
even visited the accepted Thieves’ Mar- 
ket, which is open about once every ten 
days at the early, inconvenient hours of 
three to five. One of the Celestial crooks 
there thought he knew where he 
might be able to steal just such a Bud- 
dha—a silver one. The old rascal said 
it would be at great personal risk and 
wanted, if successful, a terrific price for 
it. For obvious reasons Warburton did 
not wax very enthusiastic, and a few 
days later left for Shanghai, after giv- 
ing instructions to resident merchants 
to keep an eye open for what he wanted. 

However, in Shanghai, at the ven- 
erable store of Ah Chang, he stumbled 
upon a Buddha lacking by several 
inches being two feet in height. It was 
of bronze, but unfortunately had a few 
jade decorations, and he realized it 
would cost more than five hundred dol- 
lars. Nevertheless, Warburton knew 
his Chinese and felt that after painstak- 


ing and shrewd bargaining he could 
probably purchase it at a price within 
a hundred or so of what he was willing 
to pay. He would make a present of it 
to Mary, anyway. 

Outwardly calm and with a disin- 
terested look in his brown eyes, he ask- 
ed the question that would start the 
everlasting bargaining the Chinese 
seem to enjoy so much: “What price 
you hang that Buddha?” 

“Flifteen hunded dollahs gold,” re- 
plied old Ah Chang, with an effortless 
note in voice, as if he did not care much 
whether the American bought it. 

Warburton registered astonishment 
and casually proceeded to examine the 
idol. Several times he shook his head 
disapprovingly for the benefit of Ah 
Chang’s keen eyes. ““Never you catchee 
that price, Ah Chang!” 

“No can find all same Buddha!” 
And then to Warburton’s surprise: 
“You all same Amelican look Hong 
Kong, Peking. Flends wlite me look 
Shanghai. Five hunded—no can.” 
Whereupon, the old merchant, having 
duly impressed upon his would-be cus- 
tomer that he had the upper hand, or- 
dered that tea be served. Tea made bar- 
gaining more endurable. How many 
endless cups of tea Warburton had 
drunk with Chinese merchants until 
finally a third or fourth price could be 
obtained! 

The Buddha was a beauty! However, 
it was worth just about half what Ah 
Chang was asking. Perhaps the China- 
man had bought it for a pittance from a 
thief; then Warburton knew that ulti- 
mately he would be able to purchase it 
at a most reasonable price. He realized 
that unfortunately the old fellow knew 
of the difficulties he had already been 
through locating just such an idol. 

An hour passed. Warburton was 




















willing to pay six hundred dollars and 
Ah Chang was willing to sell it for thir- 
teen hundred and fifty dollars. The for- 
mer was just impressing upon the na- 
tive that the search for the idol had 
been so costly that he could not pay 
one gold dollar more for it than six 
hundred, when he suddenly heard a 
gushing feminine voice behind him ex- 
claim: 

“Oh, just look at that darling, pre- 
cious old image!” 

Image! Now he knew the lady must 
be a tourist. 

“Isn’t it too adorable—even though 
the fat old thing would forever remind 
me of reducing, if I had it at home in 
Indianapolis,” commented another, as 
Ah Chang arose and nodded welcom- 
ingly. 
eon! Oh! Oh!” went on the gush- 
ing one, as she stood before the Bud- 
dha. “I have to have him! Isn’t he the 
dearest, funniest old god! Adele, would- 
n’t he look gorgeous on that stand 
right beside the goldfish-bowl? You 
know that mahogany stand Harry gave 
me. I’ve never known what to put on it. 
And I haven’t bought a thing in China 
yet—except some doilies.”” 

“Awful ugly, though,” persisted 
Adele. “It certainly would keep the cat 
away from the goldfish-bowl!” 

“You don’t mean ugly, Adele; you 
mean bizarre! And look at the jade on 
him! Why, he’s priceless! Thank heav- 
en, I have hardly touched what I in- 
tend to spend in China—and one or 
two good things are so much better 
than a lot of rubbish.” 

Warburton wondered if these giddy 
tourists ever considered the possibility 
of the Chinese merchants knowing 
English. He chuckled when he thought 
of the shock the lady would have when 
Ah Chang mentioned the price. 
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“How much?” suddenly demanded 
the delighted lady, patting Buddha’s 
head. 

“Only Buddha all same kind in 
China mebbe,” began the wise old 
Celestial. ““Ah Chang store exceptional. 
People no like fooly come here.” 

“Adele, he must mean this is the 
only Buddha of its kind in China. Must 
come from some old imperial palace?” 

“Lady right. Lady know well her 
China,” flattered Ah Chang, without 
batting an eyelash. “I hang price cheap. 
Eighteen hunded dollahs Amelican 
money—all same gold.” 

“Remember, Ida,” quickly put in 
Adele, “‘what the travel book said!” 
Then in a whisper: “Jew ’em down!” 

Ida moved uncomfortably, as if 
Adele could have spared her the re- 
minder when she was so enthusiastic 
over her Buddha. “That’s a lot of 
money, don’t you think?” she asked 
Ah Chang apologetically. Then forget- 
ting herself; she threw at Adele in sot- 
to voce: “I’ve just got to have it, never- 
theless. . . . Mr. Ah Chang, won’t 
you let me have it for seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars?” 

“Seventeen hunded seventy-five dol- 
lahs you can takee, lady,” bargained 
the Chinaman. 

Ida lost no time in accepting his price 
and drew forth a fat booklet of travel- 
ler’s checks. “Give me a pen, please. 
And you, Adele, do get a rickshaw man 
to carry out our precious Buddha.” 

Until now Warburton had been 
more or less awed into a lethargic state 
by these two wealthy old easy-marks at 
large. But now the realization that 
Mary’s Buddha was gone swept over 
him. Heaven only knew how much 
longer he would have to search for an- 
other one similar to it and what the ulti- 
mate cost would be if he did. There was 
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only one thing left now to do and that 
was to buy it back from Dame Ida. 
Mary was certainly worth the price of 
any Buddha in China when it came to 
a show-down! But he couldn’t very 
well go up to the lady with his propo- 
sition in front of Ah Chang after dick- 
ering with the latter for such a low 
price. Then an idea struck him and 
he very politely approached Ida just as 
she finished countersigning her last 
check. 

“Pardon me, madam, but my name 
is Winton Warburton and I presume 
you are on a world cruise, with Hong 
Kong still ahead of you?” 

She eyed him coldly for an instant; 
then: “Why—yes!” 

“Here is my card. I have a curio 
and antique store in Hong Kong, 
Mrs. - 

“Mallory.” 

“When your ship—-the—the 

“The Resolute.” 

“Reaches Hong Kong, I should in- 
deed consider it a pleasure—whether 
you purchase anything or not—if you 
would drop in?” 

Ida Mallory took the card and ven- 
tured a doubtful affirmative, while 
Warburton smiled to himself at her 
probable surprise when later that day 
she would meet him again, for he was 
going to locate her at one of the big 
hotels or on board the steamer before it 
left Shanghai. He would take no chance 
on her calling upon him at Hong Kong. 
He had to purchase that Buddha. 

When they had left he turned angri- 
ly toward Ah Chang, who was eyeing 
him curiously: “You old rascal! You 
did a great hold-up job! You knew I 
wanted that Buddha, but evidently the 
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fact that I might do business with you 
again at some future date didn’t even 
enter into consideration. A penny in 
the hand was better than incurring my 
favor? You know you could have sold 
that Buddha to me at seven hundred 
and fifty and made a profit.” 

“‘Beezness,” mumbled the old China- 
man, backing away from the scowling 
American to apparent safety behind the 
counter. 

Disgusted, Warburton turned on his 
heel and started for the door. Just as he 
was leaving the store Ah Chang called 
him. He looked back—and stared! 

There was Ah Chang with an exact 
duplicate of the “only Buddha all same 
kind in China mebbe’”’! 

“May your ancestors, Ah Chang 


_ “Please, Mr. Warbetah, no say!” 
broke in the old merchant nervously. 
“You no speakee when Ah Chang selly 
velly damn-fool lady. Umph! Ah 
Chang no hangee price. Ah Chang give 
you Buddha—last one all China this 
time mebbe.” 

A half-hour later Winton Warbur- 
ton was at the American Club and 
standing before its famous bar, the 
longest in the world. 

“What’ll you have, sir?” asked the 
bartender. 

“Oh, make it an Ida Mallory,” he 
replied absent-mindedly. 

“A what, sir?” 

“Good heavens!” Warburton laugh- 
ed, realizing his mistake. “A silver 
fizz!’ And when it was served him he 
made a silent little toast to Ida’s health 
—and that for her own good might 
it never permit her to leave Indianap- 
olis again! 
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An African Savage's Own Story 


THE ESCAPE FROM SAVAGE LIFE 


BY BATA KINDAI AMGOZA IBN LOBAGOLA 


Nor since the days of “Robinson Crusoe”’ has there appeared a more childlike, 
more moving story of companionship in a lonely land, of wandering, of story- 
telling to lighten dread, of sickness, fear, devotion, and of faithfulness through tor- 
ture and even to death. Ibn LoBagola’s faithful “follower” Enfiki takes his place 
beside Crusoe’s Man Friday as one of the most simple-hearted, most devoted of 
men. 

The author is one of the Emo-yo-Quaim or “Strange People” of Semitic de- 
scent, who live in unexplored forests in western Africa south of the Niger. In ear- 
lier chapters he told how he had left his people when he was only a boy of seven, 
had made his way forty-five days to the coast, and then had been taken, against 
his will, to Scotland. Four years later he returned to his own savage home where 
he was forced to resume native habits, follow fetich laws, and to accept several 
wives. 

Finally, oppressed by the harshness of witch-doctors and the bonds of native 
customs, the young savage, with one native “follower,” fled from his village. Af- 
ter terrifying experiences in the forest the two came into a region where they 
heard the mysterious beating of a distant drum. 

The black author, who never before wrote for publication, tells his story with 
a mixture of frankness, naiveté, and brutality that lifts the curtain that ordinarily 
hides jungle existence, and shows at once the beauty and the horror of human na- 
ture in primitive life. a 
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ow that drum beat again; this 
N time we both heard it. We 
were near some habitation, but 
where, we could not guess. The drum- 
beat now was long and loud. Enfiki said 
that it was a message, but he was unable 
to decipher it because it was in a differ- 
ent language from our own. 

We sat up in the vines where I had 
spent many days and nights, and while 
we sat in the vines we saw animals go 
to drink. It was remarkable how Enfiki 
knew the nature of all of these beasts; 
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he was actually able to tell what each 
one would do, before it ever did it. I 
was amazed, because he could talk for 
hours about animals, and about what 
they thought, and how they planned. I 
could not doubt him when he said that 
he killed the snake that would have 
killed me, had he not been present, be- 
cause he knew the nature of snakes so 
very well. He entertained me nearly all 
the time with his fund of folk-tales and 
animal stories. I never tired of hearing 
them. 
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This is one of the tales that Enfiki, 
my “follower,” told me on that jour- 
ney: 


“Once upon a time, there lived in the 
Bush an old female zebra. She was too 
old to bear young, and too ugly to mix 
with the younger females of her people, 
but she had wisdom. 

Now you must know that a zebra is 
always a dainty and a gentle animal, 
and it never gives trouble to any one, 
and its greatest dread is the lion and the 
leopard. 

So one day after the animals had all 
had their drink, this poor old creature 
sat down and began to weep because 
she had been snubbed by her kind. 
While she was thus brooding over her 
ill-fate, up ran a lion and patted her on 
the back. This frightened Mother Ze- 
bra so badly that she screamed, and the 
lion laughed and said: ‘Just like your 
kind, being afraid and screaming before 
you are hurt. What are you doing here 
all alone ?’ 

The zebra, trembling from head to 
foot, told the lion her story, and the lion 
said: “Well, since you are of no use to 
your own people, I suppose I had bet- 
ter eat you. Think of the great honor it 
will be for your people to give such a 
nice feast to their King.’ 

The zebra pleaded with the lion to 
spare her life, but the lion just laughed 
at her and said: ‘You should be proud 
that I give you fair warning that I am 
going to eat you, instead of having me 
sneak up on you and kill you without 
notice, just as that sneaky leopard would 
do.’ 

Then the leopard came up on the 
scene and began to address himself to 
the lion, saying: ‘Just like you, brave 
King, to be intimidating poor innocent 
women and children; if you are so 


brave, why not choose some one who 
can answer you, and not take advantage 
of the weak.’ Thereupon the leopard 
jumped on the lion and killed him. 

The zebra thanked the brave leopard 
and started to leave, saying that she 
would be glad to meet the leopard again. 
But the leopard said: “Wait a minute, 
Madame Zebra; I saved you from the 
lion only in order that I might have you 
to feast upon myself.’ 

The zebra knew then, that her time 
had come, and that no end of pleading 
would save her, so she said: ‘I admit, 
Mr. Leopard, that the lion is a coward, 
but he never takes advantage of his in- 
feriors, so your saving me from the cow- 
ard lion for your own brave self, proves 
you a coward of the worse kind, for you 
have made a virtue a fault.’ 

’ At this, the leopard ate the zebra.” 

I remember another story that Enfiki 
told me. This one is about the snake 
and the monkey: 

“One day, when the troop of mon- 
keys was tired of doing its mischief, and 
all the monkeys were lolling about from 
vine to vine and tree to tree, making up 
their minds for some further mischief, 
one young snake came passing by. Now, 
of course, you know that monkeys al- 
ways keep away from snakes at all times, 
even when they are all together in their 
tribe, and you also know that all mon- 
keys are cowards. 

As this young snake was alone, the 
monkeys began to laugh at it, saying: 
‘Hey, you belly-walker! Why not get 
up and show yourself? You sneak about 
on your belly all the time, unseen ex- 
cept by people like us who are clever 
enough to detect you, because we are 
not easily fooled. Bah, on you! who 
cannot come out in the open as we do, 
and face every one.’ 

The young snake, being alone, and 
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passing by so many monkeys, was a lit- 
tle afraid, although it knew that all 
monkeys are cowards. The snake 
thought that even the greatest coward 
would be a dangerous enemy, with suf- 
ficient backing, so the young snake did 
not answer a word, but kept on walk- 
ing. The monkeys laughed long and 
loud, and talked about the fright of the 
young snake, and chatted much about 
the bad ways of the whole snake family. 

Now while the monkeys were so 
happy over the tales that were being 
told about the snake people, the young 
snake had travelled fast and had reach- 
ed his own village. The young snake 
was tired and hungry, and he settled 
down to have a feast off a nice young 
gazelle. 

When he was feasting, the young 
snake began telling the story of how 
he had encountered a troop of mon- 
keys gambclling in the vines, and how 
they all had derided him and laughed 
at him as he came by. He told the 
other snakes that the monkeys had in- 
sulted their entire race by calling them 
a ‘sneaky people’ who were only able to 
crawl about on their bellies, and who 
were not so brave as the monkeys were, 
who could always stand up and face any- 
thing. 

This made the elders of the snake 
people angry, and it was proposed that 
all the young snakes should go out and 
scout around and try to capture some 
of those devilish imps. So all the young 
people of the snake family started out 
in search of the monkeys. 

In the meantime, the monkeys were 
busy telling jokes of how they had raid- 
ed villages, had cocoa-nut fights with 
men and boys, and how they had cap- 
tured several children and torn them 
into pieces, before the Mother Monk 


could prevent them from doing so. 
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That was fine sport for the monkeys. 
Now while they were shouting, for 
monkeys always talk very loud, a sure 
sign of cowardice, they did not notice 
that they were being surrounded by all 
of the young snake family. 

One young snake came out from 
where he was hiding, and showed him- 
self to the monkeys, and that started the 
monkeys laughing again, and they 
screamed out to the young snake: “Hey, 
you! belly walker! why don’t you get 
some legs for yourself, so that you can 
come out into the sun, and let other peo- 
ple see you, and be brave as we are?’ 

It is always the habit of cowardly peo- 
ple to prate about how brave they are, 
which is always the opposite of the 
truth. 

Just then, one other snake dropped 
down right in front of the monkey who 
was doing the most talking, and nearly 
frightened him to death. All the other 
monkeys started to run, but they were 
hemmed in on all sides and they could 
not get away. One young monkey tried 
to break through, but he was caught by 
a young snake who was hanging down 
in front of him, who curled its tail 
around the monkey’s neck and choked 
it to death. 

All the other monkeys were taken 
back into the camp of the snakes, and 
it was the snakes’ turn now to yell and 
laugh. The monkeys cried and pled 
with the snakes to let them go, when 
one of the older snakes said: “Ha Ha! 
you brave monkey, who are so clever 
and who have so much brain! Now you 
have good legs, but most of the time, 
you use your tail! You also have a brain, 
but you always imitate! Explain to us, 
please, which is the worse of the two, 
the one who has no brain or legs and 
wishes for them, and lives straight with- 
out them, or the one who has every- 
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thing, and makes no proper use of any 
of them? If you answer that, we will 
let you go.’ 

Not a monkey answered, but they all 
kept on weeping and wailing. 

So the old snake said: ‘It will be best 
to kill you rather than see so many good 

ualities wasted, for you are better dead 

} alive, without a purpose.’ So all of 
the monkeys were killed.” 


I wish that you could have heard 
some of the other stories that Enfiki 
told to me. 

Now, we both heard that drum beat 
out its message, and poor Enfiki was 
much afraid; so was I, but not so much 
as he was, because I did not know just 
how much danger we were in, but En- 
fiki did. Enfiki was sorely perplexed, 
because we dared not go on any may 
and we dared not stop; that is, it was 
dangerous to do either; but Enfiki did 
everything that he knew how, to com- 
fort me, because I was crying. 

After walking on another two days, 
Enfiki discovered that we were in the 
country of the cruel Fans, our worst 
enemies. My own father had gained his 
distinction in fighting the Fans, and 
had won a complete victory for our 
country. He had brought back eighty 
skulls of Fan warriors, and three Fan 
chiefs’ skulls, as a trophy of the battle. 
These he put in the Ju-Ju house, and 
the King of my home made my father 
Balogun, for this brave feat, and gave 
two of his own women for my father’s 
compound. That was a great distinction 
when the King of my country did that. 

There was no turning back; we just 
had to keep going. Enfiki seemed to 
know that it was all over with himself, 
the way he talked to me. He believed, 
poor fellow, that it was my doom as 


well. He told me to say that I was a 
Moslem, if we were captured, and that 
I must try to imitate the Tuareg people 
when they prayed. 

I did not realize my full danger. I 
had heard much about these people, but 
I had remembered only that they were 
a fighting people, and that they did not 
like the people in our country, because 
we had beaten them in warfare. But I 
could never have dreamed that they 
were as cruel as I found out they were, 
a little later on. 

The drum-beat was very loud by this 
time, and we were quite close to some 
habitation and settlement, but we could 
not see any sign of life. Now, we heard 
voices, and all of a sudden, Enfiki gave 
such a scream that it made my blood 
run cold. The poor fellow had been 


struck by a shot from a tube assegai, 


that is, a small sharp piece of steel 
blown through a kind of tube, like a 
pea-shooter. This, of course, is not poi- 
sonous, but it will kill you if enough 
darts are blown into you. 

Well, it appeared as if all was up; 
Enfiki dropped to the ground, and I 
tumbled off his shoulders, for he had 
been carrying me, and I fell with a 
thud. My first thought was, that he had 
been stung in the leg or foot, by some 
reptile, and when I fell to the ground, 
I did not lie there long, but started, 
hastily, to jump up and climb a tree, out 
of reach of the serpent, as I thought. 

Now, to my surprise, Enfiki caught 
me and held me down to the ground, 
and the look in his face frightened me, 
so I began to yell and scream for all that 
I was worth. Enfiki put his other hand 
over my mouth and squeezed my nose 
at the same time, with his thumb and 
finger. This cut off my wind, and for 
the moment, I could not breathe. His 











doing that made me think surely, that 
he had gone out of his mind. If I had 
only known, it would have been so easy 
to have escaped many hardships that 
befell both ~ But the poor chap was 
in pain and he knew what it was that 
caused his pain; I didn’t. The truth is, 
he really wanted me to lie still and be 
quiet, and perhaps no one would ever 
look for us; but my screaming and 
struggling and making all kinds of 
noise, upset all his plans and resulted 
in both of us being captured by some 
little short men. 

I first thought that these little short 
men were boys, but I learned later that 
they were those cannibal Bushmen who 
are the neighbors of the Fans, and who 
rove over the whole Bush, much the 
same as monkeys do, living in the trees 
and vines. Now, I had heard of these 
people before from my own father, but 
I had never seen any of them. They are 
much taller than the Pygmy people 
who live in the Central part of the Afri- 
can continent, and they do have a kind 
of settlement near the Fan country. In 
fact, in time of war, the Fans use them 
as warriors because the King of that 
country held them in a kind of subjec- 
tion. They are a little lighter in color 
than the Fans or my own people, but 
their religion is Fetichism, only their 
Ritual is somewhat different from the 
ritual in my country, and similar to 
that of the Fans. 

Enfiki had seen these little men as 
soon as he had been struck by that as- 
segai shot, but I did not see them until 
they were quite near us. It appeared as 
if there were thousands of them. 

By this time, Enfiki had released my 
arm. Enfiki was naked but I had some 
clothing on, not much, but enough to 
make those devilish little men stare at 
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me. One dwarf came over beside me 
and started to examine what I had on, 
but one of his men shouted something, 
and he dropped my shirt sleeve as if it 
were something hot, and ran. I suppose 
that the other man shouted; “‘Look out! 
It will bite you!” 

Now it appears that these little people 
had seen white men and had noticed 
how they dressed, and then seeing me 
with the same kind of clothes on, they 
felt astounded, because after all, I was 
not white but I dressed as a white man. 

Enfiki could make them understand 
him, and therefore they were rough 
with him. I tried to stand beside Enfiki, 
but they would not permit me to do so. 
Enfiki told me under his breath, not to 
oppose them, and never to answer them 
in a native tongue if they spoke to me, 
but just gaze at them. Enfiki, my faith- 
ful “follower,” was truly trying to save 
my life. One word from Enfiki could 
have had me boiled alive and eaten up 
before we ever reached the place where 
they were taking us. 

After much crawling under and 
climbing over trees and vines, and 
through natural arbors and tunnels in 
the ground, we reached a large village, 
the walls of which were made of native 
clay, a kind of mud. These walls were 
very high, and I could not see any place 
of entrance to the village. I wondered 
if we should be taken inside, and if so, 
whether we should be thrown over the 
wall. 

The leader of these little men began 
to chant and shout, and then the chant 
was taken up by all of his followers, but 
I could not make out what they were 
singing; but just the same, the melody 
still lingers in my memory. 

Poor Enfiki was in terrible pain, and 
he looked most wretched. Wouldn’t 
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you, if you knew, as he did, that your 
doom was near? Enfiki not only knew 
that he was going to die, but he could 
guess the torture that he would have to 
undergo before he died. 

The earth seemed to open, because 
the bushes were pushed back as if they 
were on hinges, the grass cleared away, 
and in front of us was a sort of tunnel, 
and it was pitch dark inside. At the 
opening to this tunnel, stood six stal- 
wart warriors with assegais and shields. 
One of them came forward a few steps 
and shouted as loud as he could, slowly, 
these words: Mi Lor Ma Da Yoho Mi- 
dam. Remember the words? Of course 
I remember the words, and so would 
you if you had heard them under the 
same circumstances. The sight of these 
men in this pit-like entrance struck ter- 


ror to my heart, and when I saw that 


tunnel and remembered that Enfiki 
had nodded “yes,”’ when I inquired if 
we should be taken into it, I was over- 
come with fear. 

I would have run away, only, those 
little men were on all sides of me, and 
Enfiki warned me not to oppose them, 
so I just stood still. When that big fel- 
low shouted out those strange words, I 
began to scream, because I could not 
contain myself. I thought that we 
should be thrown into a pit and covered 
up alive. I began to plead with the little 
men, but they could not understand me. 
Enfiki told me to, “Dry up.” He told 
me not to talk to those men in the native 
vernacular, but to use the white man’s 
language if I wanted to say anything. 
He told me that those men were not go- 
ing to hurt me, and that they were 
merely the guards of the entrance. 

I wanted to ask Enfiki a thousand 
questions but he made me shut up. Then 
one of the little men gave Enfiki a blow 
on the nose with the little tube that he 


was carrying. He said something in his 
own gibberish, and then all was quiet. 
I was whimpering and trying to make 
out what all this was about. That little 
man who had struck Enfiki began to 
talk to the guard who had shouted, and 
the guard answered something; then all 
the little men came running over beside 
me, and felt my legs and arms and neck, 
giving each part that they touched, a 
little pinch, much the same as one does 
when he feels a chicken or bird to test 
its tenderness. 

The truth was, these little men had 
sold Enfiki at the price of me, which 
meant, that if the chief of that people 
agreed, I should be given over to the lit- 
tle men to be eaten. They did not have 
a keen appetite for Enfiki; it was | 
whom they wanted. I did not know 
then what it all meant, but I found out 
afterward, from poor Enfiki, the mean- 
ing of it all. You can imagine how near 
I was to being boiled and eaten by those 
little cannibals. Once in my life I had 


been in danger of being devoured by - 


sharks in the Gulf of Guinea, if I had 
not gone below on that steamer; now, 
on this occasion, I was in danger of being 
devoured by cannibals, cooked first, and 
eaten afterward. I have often thought 
over the whole thing, and how extreme- 
ly fortunate I was to escape two such 
horrible deaths. 

Enfiki and I were dropped into the 
entrance pit; Enfiki was practically 
thrown in; and we were led through 
the dark tunnel by the guards. My! It 
was dark! because the brush and bushes 
closed over the opening again. One of 
the men took hold of my arm, and I 
suppose that another did the same to 
Enfiki. The man who was leading me 
was saying something all the time, but 
I did not understand a word that he was 
saying. I remembered what Enfiki had 























told me about speaking my own lan- 
guage, so I began to mutter some words 
in English, the white man’s language. 
I did not know very much English, but 
it did not matter; they would not un- 
derstand me anyway, so I began to say 
words that came into my mind first: 
“Porridge—bread—sit down—go to 
bed—you know—you understand—I 
do—I will—I know—-stop it—,” and 
every kind of phrase that came to my 
tongue, I simply blurted out. 

Enfiki heard me and he knew that I 
was talking in a different language, so 
he shouted to me: ““Well done,” but 
soon after that I heard him groan. I 
could not understand; all kinds of 
thoughts ran through my little mind. 
But I kept on talking, saying: “Silly 
ass—stupid fool—you ape—you dog— 
you beggar—” and all the bad words 
that I had learned at school from the 
boys of white men. I said many other 
words, but I do not think it necessary to 
soil this paper in writing them. 

We were still walking threugh the 
tunnel. We had no light, but by this 
time, my eyes had become used to the 
darkness, and I could see ahead, a little 
better. We walked for what seemed ten 
minutes, and then we stopped in front 
of a large gate. I heard the voices of 
men, women and children, on the other 
side of the gate. 

The gate was thrown open and we 
walked out of the tunnel into the town. 
The guard who had shouted at the other 
end of the tunnel, shouted again, I re- 
member the words but I never learned 
their meaning. The words were: Baba 
Wa Woho Kpe Nou. The “Kpe,” is just 
as it sounded to me. And when he had 
shouted these words, everybody, as there 
was a crowd around us, took up the 
shout and began clapping hands, sing- 
ing the words Baba Wa every time one 
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of their men said something. And they 
danced around us in a circle. 

Now, just a word about my poor fol- 
lower, Enfiki. When he had shouted 
“Well done,” away back there in that 
dark tunnel, he groaned shortly after. 
Well, the sight of him, when he came 
out of the tunnel told me what had hap- 
pened, for he was bleeding and in a state 
of collapse. When he spoke to me at that 
time, he was stuck in the side by an 
assegai, and given a blow across the 
head, by those brute guardsmen, and 
this was the reason for the groaning. 
He was dragged away by a number of 
men; where they took him, I did not 
know then, but I found out. 

I was led to the gate of a large com- 
pound, one that was well guarded by a 
number of native warriors. We did not 
stand outside the gate long, but en- 
tered, and I was led to a large hut with 
a wide veranda around it. I was made to 
sit down. That hut was the home of the 
chief, and I was taken there for ques- 
tioning. 

Inside that compound the scene was 
very lively, women flitting about here 
and there, and children screaming, play- 
ing, laughing and crying; it appeared 
as if all the children in the world were 
there in that compound. Men were run- 
ning up and down, now entering the 
big hut, and now running out again, as 
if they were all on messages of impor- 
tance. 

I sat with my legs stretched out, for I 
have never been able to fold my legs 
under me, in a squatting position. One 
man stood back of me with a long as- 
segai in his hand, and two other men 
stood one on each side. I was well 
guarded. 

Then I heard voices, and I heard a 
boy scream. The sound came from with- 
in. I was terribly afraid, for who knew 
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what those cruel people would do to me, 
a strange boy, when one of their own 
boys was screaming like that. I could 
not guess. In a short while, some men 
came out of the hut, and one of them 
was carrying the boy, who was still 
screaming. I saw the boy’s arm, and in it 
were several long deep cuts. It looked as 
if the flesh had been cut out in small 
strips. Doing that, I since learned, is a 
tribal custom, and every boy who reach- 
es puberty is treated in this manner. 

My mind reverted to poor Enfiki; I 
wondered whatever had become of him. 
All of a sudden there was a bustle and 
rustle inside the great hut, and then I 
heard a loud voice and a hoarse laugh. 
One of the guards who were around me, 
said something, and then another spoke 
to me. I did not understand what they 
said, but I remembered what Enfiki told 
me about speaking any native language. 
So I said the first thing that came to my 
tongue, in English: “Sit down, you 
clown—I don’t know—why don’t you 
try using soap?—you will dirty the 
sheets—.” I kept this up until some men 
came out of the hut. Then one of the 
guards put his arms under mine and 
lifted me up. He tried to stand me on 
my feet, but I did not know what he 
wanted, so when he lifted me up, he nat- 
urally let go of me, and I sat down on 
the ground again with a flop. The 
guards looked at one another and began 
to laugh. 

Now while this fellow was trying to 
convince me that he wanted me to stand 
up, the chief stepped out onto the ve- 
randa and stood gazing at the guard bob- 
bing me up and down. One of the men 
shouted out some order, and the guard 
let me drop down quickly, and fell flat 
on his face, because his chief was pres- 
ent. The chief looked very stern, and 
growled, but he did not take his eyes off 


me. Remember, I had on some English 
clothes, and I wore shoes, the same that 
I had worn when I left Scotland for my 
own country. The chief spoke to me, 
and I answered him in English: “You 
are not right—Hold your row—You’re 
blathering, you idiot—Thank you— 
Not at all—I think so.” 

The chief, of course, could not under- 
stand me, so he burst out laughing; he 
laughed until he shook. 

Then the tragedy started. Poor En- 
fiki was brought out. I say brought out, 
because he could not walk: his toes had 
been chopped off and he looked like a 
man half dead. All the women were 
called up, by the signal of a tom-tom 
beat, and every one ran forward and 
kissed the chief, from the soles of his 
feet to his knees. When this was finish- 
ed, a man spoke to Enfiki, and Enfiki 
looked at me. I jumped up and rushed 
over to where he was lying, and began 
to cry. 

Enfiki told me all that had happened 
to him. He said that the men of the vil- 
lage wanted to know who I was, and 
that he had told them that he had been 
out in the Bush and had seen me with a 
party of white men, and that I could not 
speak any language other than the Mo- 
hammedan language and the white 
man’s talk. He told them that I had lost 
myself when I went away from the 
other men in my party, and that he had 
found me and brought me to this vil- 
lage, because he knew that the noble 
chief knew all about the whité men, and 
that the chief might find some use for 
me. Enfiki said that the men of the vil- 
lage had refused to believe his story, and 
that they had cut off a toe at a time to 
make him change his account, but he 
had stuck it out until he had lost all of 
his toes. So the chief had decided to sac- 
rifice him to the virgins of that country, 

















and to turn me over to the little men 
who had captured us in the Bush. 

Enfiki cried when he said this, be- 
cause he knew what my fate would be. 
If I were left with that people, they 
would cook me and eat me. He said that 
he had tried his best to save me, and he 
begged me to believe him; he swore by 
the beard of his own father. I cried and 
beat my chest, and they pulled me away 
from him. Then a man came up with a 
kind of cutlass, and cut every one of En- 
fiki’s fingers off at the joints, but poor 
Enfiki kept shouting out to me, not to 
say any native word, but to talk the 
white man’s talk. Perhaps I might be 
saved, because, he said, these people 
feared the white man. 

His shouting was soon cut short by 
a hard blow over his head. Then a man 
came forward and cut Enfiki’s head 
off, dug out the brain, and put it into a 
pan brought for the purpose. Then the 
women took the brain from the pan and 
put it on a board, and one of the women 
began mashing it with her feet. Some 
other women brought up a large jar, 
filled with, I don’t know what, and 
when the woman had finished mashing 
the brain, they all scooped it up in their 
hands and threw it into the jar. Then 
the tom-toms began to beat. Poor En- 
fiki’s remains were taken away, and 
men came with water and washed away 
the blood. I never saw so much blood in 
all my life. I was too amazed to cry out, 
and so saddened by what they were do- 
ing that I forgot all about what Enfiki 
said would happen to me. 

The tom-tom beat drew many people, 
but everybody stood afar off, while the 
warriors, with shields and assegais came 
up to the veranda and prostrated before 
their chief, and then stood back in line 
again. The stuff in the jar, where the 
women had put the mashed brain of 
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Enfiki, was stirred up, and the chief be- 
gan to chant. When the chief finished 
chanting, the song was taken up by all 
the warriors, and they all began to dance 
a very wild dance. While they were 
dancing, every one came up and took a 
sip of the stuff from the jar, a man dish- 
ing it out to them in a kind of ladle. It 
appeared that this stuff that they sipped 
made them more fierce, because they 
jumped and shouted, and screamed and 
danced around like madmen, after 
every sip. Women, and even children 
came forward and sipped that horrible 
stuff. This was the sacrifice to the vir- 
gins, according to what Enfiki had told 
me before he was mutilated. 

I had completely forgotten what was 
to become of me in my interest in this 
excitement of that wild, savage gather- 
ing. The chief looked and acted as if he 
were drunk; probably he was. Who 
knows? 

Then everybody’s attention was ar- 
rested by loud shouting outside the com- 
pound. Some men came bursting in as if 
something were after them, shouting 
peculiar words all the time that they 
were running. The people understood 
what these men said, and it must have 
been very serious, because every one 
stopped dancing and singing. The war- 
riors who had been made wild by sip- 
ping that awful stuff, became calm, and 
a hush came all over the place. The 
chief, who had appeared drunk, sober- 
ed up instantly and jumped up and 
brushed himself, as if he were going to 
meet some superior, for he had on some 
kind of regalia. He gave orders, which 
caused confusion in being carried out, 
and then he sat down again. Some war- 
riors hastened away, and others took up 
their stand around the chief, guarding 
him closely. In a short time the com- 
pound was cleared of every one, only a 
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few tom-tom beaters remaining. One of 
the tom-tom beaters beat loudly on a tall 
tom-tom. What did this all mean? I 
tried to think. 

Then came to my mind what Enfiki 
had said about the little short men, and 
I remembered all that he had told me. I 
was going to be given over to them to be 
eaten! I started to cry, and the chief 
beckoned to me to come over to him; 
but I was afraid, and a guard pulled me 
over to the chief. They sat me down 
near the chief, and left me unguarded. 
My first thought was to jump up and 
run, but you can see how foolish that 
would have been, because I should have 
been struck down by an assegai before I 
could even reach the compound gate. 

But I did not have such reasoning 
then, and my mind was set on getting 
away, anywhere, to keep from being 
given to those little men for a feast. 

Now the tom-tom beat became more 
rapid, and there was a stir and commo- 
tion outside the compound gate, as if 
some one was clearing the way. I 
thought surely that the little men were 
coming in for me, and I screamed for all 
I was worth; and the chief put his arm 
over me, and he held my mouth. 

Let me go back now to the time when 
Enfiki’s brain was being mashed, about 
two hours before. While that ceremony 
was going on inside the chief's com- 
pound, outside of the village walls, in 
another direction from where we had 
entered the village, were about forty 
white soldiers who had journeyed up 
from the Gold Coast. There was an of- 
ficer with them, and his rank was that 
of Colonel in the British army. Those 
soldiers were a detachment of troops 
who were garrisoning that part of the 
country to protect Europeans employed 
in the gold industry, not far from 
where we were. I since learned that this 


Colonel had set out to this chief to make 
friends with him, and to assure the chief 
that the presence of white men in that 
vicinity meant no hostile attitude. 

I remember that white man’s face to 
this day. He was tall and stately, and 
his hair was partly white. When he first 
saw me, he spoke to me, and I tried to 
talk with him. It appeared as if he un- 
derstood what I said, because he stood 
still and listened. He knew that I was 
afraid of something, and that I was a 
stranger to those parts, so he patted me 
on the cheek. I responded instantly to 
his kindliness by rushing over beside 
him. No one dared to interfere with me, 
because they saw that I could talk with 
this white man, which they could not 
do, so they feared to pursue me. 

When the white soldiers and their of- 
ficer first came up to the walls of the vil- 
lage, with a native guide, they were sur- 
prised to find that the place had no en- 
trance. The soldiers, of course, had pow- 
der, and when they discovered that 
there was no visible entrance to the vil- 
lage, they exploded powder in the mud 
wall. That broke the mud and made a 
hole. Naturally the noise attracted the 
attention of the guards on the inside of 
the village, and they thought that the 
village was being attacked by white sol- 
diers, so they immediately sent messen- 
gers to the chief, informing him of what 
was taking place. Those two messen- 
gers were the two men who came run- 
ning in at the time of that ceremony for 
the virgins. 

Now to go back again to the time 
when I screamed with fright. After 
the chief had quieted me, he stood up, 
and every one who had been sitting, 
did likewise. Then I saw a tall, well- 
dressed white man with a sharp-looking 
face, and wearing a British i uni- 
form, walk toward the veranda where 
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the chief and his elders were standing. 

I stopped crying for the moment, 
wondering what this white man was do- 
ing in that village. The moment I set 
eyes on him, I jumped up and ran over 
to him as if I had known him all my life. 
I did not stand before him, but I fell 
down by his legs and wrapped my arms 
about him, which stopped him from go- 
ing any farther. 

I did not mention how this white 
man had got into the village. When the 
hole had been made by the powder ex- 
ploded by the soldiers, the native guards 
made the hole bigger by chopping away 
the mud. The Colonel did not wish to 
take his troops inside, and yet he did 
not wish to walk into a trap himself, so 
the troops at once made that hole in the 
wall so large that it would be impossible 
to keep them out in the event of their 
Colonel’s falling into treacherous hands, 
because they had already heard about 
the treachery of the Fans. The Colonel’s 
intentions were good, but no native 
knew what his intentions were. So the 
Colonel entered the village by way of 
the hole in the wall, followed by a na- 
tive guide who had escorted him and his 
troops from the coast. 

When they reached the compound of 
the chief they were halted outside by 
the guardsmen, who began to question 
the guide. Naturally, the Colonel’s ap- 
pearance in that village caused commo- 
tion, and there was a crowd of women, 
children and old men around him. The 
guide was busy saying, “Peace, Peace,” 
in the vernacular of that country, which 
he knew very well. 

That guide told me afterward that he 
did not like those people up in that 
country, although he belonged to the 
same race. I am positive that if he had 
really guessed who I was, Ibn LoBagola, 
he would surely have delivered me over 
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to them, whether he liked them or not. 
He had become civilized and had made 
his home on the coast, and his occupa- 
tion was serving Europeans as guide for 
long journeys, for he knew that coun- 
try well. 

So the native guardsmen permitted 
the Colonel and the guide to enter. Ina 
moment, as I was holding onto the legs 
of the Colonel, and he was patting me 
on the head and cheek, the guide went 
forward and saluted the chief by pros- 
trating before him. The Colonel man- 
aged to get away from me, and he walk- 
ed up in front of the chief, and did a 
thing that I have never seen since, and 
that very few people have ever seen: a 
European official bowed before an Afri- 
can chief. 

The chief himself, I am sure, was sur- 
prised, and he appeared to be very ex- 
cited. Can you imagine that! A high 
British official bowing before a savage 
ruler? You must know, by this one act 
alone, that the Colonel meant good. 
The chief extended his hand to the Colo- 
nel, and the Colonel actually took it! I 
saw all these things, but I could not un- 
derstand them at the time. It was many 
years later that the truth dawned upon 
me. 

Now the chief was cheerful, and so 
was the Colonel, but the next move did 
the mischief. 

It is customary among native rulers 
never to accept the word of guides about 
the peaceful intentions of those whom 
they lead. The people who go about 
must themselves show that their inten- 
tions are peaceful. In that country 
where the Colonel then was, the chief 
offers his visitors a symbol of war or of 
peace, and that is raw meat. If you eat 
a piece of raw meat with the chief, then 
your intentions are not peaceful. That 
is the way these people have, in deter- 
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mining whether you mean peace or war. 

The chief clapped his hands and 
called for raw meat. In the meantime, 
some women were screaming outside in 
the village. It was over the troops of the 
Colonel. They had become anxious 
about their Colonel and had entered the 
village through that hole in the wall. 
When the women saw them, they nat- 
urally thought that the soldiers had 
come to capture their chief, so they be- 
gan to scream and to beat their breasts, 
the custom of native women, when they 
are in trouble. 

The Colonel’s guide heard the 
screaming, and he guessed what it was 
about. He jumped up and ran out into 
the village, shouting while he was run- 
ning, “Peace! Peace!” 

What a serious blunder! He had left 
the Colonel all alone, and had not told 
him what to do next. Until now, every- 
thing had gone well. The chief was 
pleased, and so were his councillors. 

While that fool guide was trying to 
pacify women, and explaining to the 
soldiers that everything was well with 
the Colonel, the raw meat was brought 
forward on a large platter. The platter 
was placed on the ground between the 
Colonel and the chief, who sat facing 
each other, both of them smiling. 

The soldiers outside were not easily 
convinced that their Colonel was all 
right, and they insisted on going to the 
chief’s compound. The women made so 
much noise that all the guardsmen came 
running up to the soldiers to find out 
what the trouble was. Just then, a tom- 
tom boomed out one beat. I say “boom- 
ed,” because it sounded different from 
any of the other tom-toms that I had 
heard in that village. It was the great 
war drum, and it sounded the signal 
telling the native warriors to muster. 
All the guardsmen cleared away from 


the soldiers, and the women stopped 
screaming, and stood gazing as if some- 
thing terrible had happened. 

The guide rushed back into the 
chief’s compound, and as he was com- 
ing in I was running out. He caught 
hold of me, put me on his shoulders and 
ran. Now, I have seen runners before, 
but I never saw a man run so swift as 
this guide did, in my whole life. When 
he got some distance from the village, 
he stopped, put me down, and sat down 
himself, and cried. Then I heard two 
shots from a rifle, and then I heard no 
more. The guide did not rest very long; 
he took me up on his shoulders, and be- 
gan running again, but this time not 
quite so fast; he simply kept up a trot- 
ting pace for ever so long a time. 

Night began to fall, and it was get- 
ting dark, which meant that I should 
have to spend another night in the Bush, 
sleeping in the vines. 

Now let me go back to the time when 
the guide was busy outside the com- 
pound of the chief, assuring the soldiers 
that their Colonel was safe. 

I was in the compound watching the 
ceremony between the chief and the 
Colonel, over the raw meat. When the 
raw meat was set between them, the 
chief picked up a piece and bit it, and 
then he offered a piece of the meat to 
the Colonel. 

If the Colonel had known, he would 
have taken it from the chief and thrown 
it down on the ground in front of him. 
This action would have pleased the 
chief and all his councillors, and every- 
thing would have been all right. 

As the Colonel was ignorant of the 
customs of these people, and as the 
guide was not present to instruct the 
Colonel about the meaning of the raw 
meat, the unfortunate Colonel accept- 
ed the meat from the chief and began 
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eating it. It must have been hard for the 
Colonel to do this, but I suppose that 
he thought that if he refused to eat it 
he might offend the chief. So the Colo- 
nel ate the raw meat and by so doing 
he innocently declared war on the chief. 

As I have said before, a native never 
takes anything for granted. A native has 
no sense of your honor. A native judges 
you by what you do, and not by your in- 
tentions. Therefore, amongst native peo- 
ple there is no excuse for ignorance. 

I was watching every move. The 
chief clapped his hands, and now he 
was not smiling, but the Colonel was. 
A man came in answer to the hand- 
clap; the chief gave an order, and in less 
than a minute, that man returned and 
handed a small assegai to the chief. The 
chief took the weapon, and stood up 
quickly, and shouted some words. The 
Colonel started to stand also, but before 
he could straighten himself up, the 
chief struck him with the assegai, which 
must have been poisoned, because the 
Colonel dropped to the ground and did 
not move. 

When I saw this, I screamed, but no 
one noticed me. Everybody was too ex- 
cited. I rushed from the veranda, not 
knowing where I was going, and when 
I reached the compound gate, I met that 
guide rushing in. 

The first beat of that tom-tom was a 
signal for all native warriors to stand by. 
The guide knew that when he first 
heard the tom-tom, and that was his 
reason for leaving the soldiers in the 
midst of all the warriors. When the chief 
shouted, just before he murdered that 
good Colonel, the tom-tom beat again, 
and that time it meant war. 

In their struggle to enter the com- 
pound where their Colonel lay dead, the 
few soldiers must have been annihi- 
lated. Only two shots were fired, and 
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those were the two that I heard afar off. 
What a calamity! 

By that time, the guide and I were 
far away from the village, and we were 
fairly out of danger. No one dared to 
pursue us because they knew that the 
guide would make for the nearest Eng- 
lish camp. 

They thought right. Before the sun 
was up the next morning we came in 
sight of the first smoke of a gold min- 
er’s settlement. The guide related his 
story to a white man, and then I told, 
as best I could, about seeing the Colo- 
nel slain. 

I was taken to the coast and put 
aboard a steamer bound for the Gaboon, 
which was in the opposite direction to 
where I wished to go, so when that 
steamer stopped at the next port, I got 
off. That was the principal port of Da- 
homey. 

It was there that I had my first experi-_ 
ence in being put ashore without going 
in a surf boat. A cable was sky-rocketed 
from the mast of the ship on to the 
shore. It was made fast there, and I 
was put into a kind of basket, and bolted 
from the ship to the coast safely. That 
place was called Kotonou. 

I did not have any money, and I had 
to get to Ouida, before I could get my 
ticket to return to Scotland, because all 
arrangements had been made for my re- 
turn, through the steamship’s com- 
pany’s agent at Ouida, whose name was 
G. Goedelt. 

I managed to convince a native Da- 
homeyan that I was telling the truth, 
and he advanced the fare to me to ride 
on Dahomey’s narrow gauge railway, 
along the coast, from Kotonou to 
Ouida. 

I reached Ouida without any mishap, 
and after a little difficulty, I finally re- 
ceived the ticket for my passage, and a 
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ten pound note that had been made to 
my order, and also a trunk full of new 
clothes. 

I waited two weeks, and then I got a 
steamer, and then once again I was 
bound for Scotland. 

It had been exactly ten weeks from 
the day I had left my community until I 
boarded that steamer. How many things 
can happen to one in so short a time! 

I learned since that those native peo- 
ple, who killed the English soldiers and 
their Colonel, were duly punished, 
through one of the famous British Puni- 


tive Expeditions, in reprisal for the folly 
of the Fans. Of course, I say “folly,” 
but the white man calls it treachery. ] 
cannot honestly say that, because in this 
case, as I remember seeing it, it was 
purely a case of misunderstanding. 

It was exactly two years and three 
months that I had been away from my 
white father in Scotland. 

My next journey to Africa, after this, 
was entirely different, for then I went 
from Germany, after having seen France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Germany. 


Saturday-Night Beans 


BY RUTH BLODGETT 


n Saturday nights it was supper, 
C) not dinner, at the Bascoms. An 
almost religious ceremonial, 
with Papa Bascom the presiding high 
priest, reconsecrating himself and his 
family to his New England heritage, 
dedicating them all anew to the sanc- 
tity of the home—mama and the girls! 
Papa’s round eyes always shone as 
he reached up his short arms and helped 
himself to the baked beans, swimming 
in rich, brown juice, dotted with savory 
salt pork, deftly passed by Dorset. 

“Nearly as good as my own moth- 
er’s. Highest praise, mama!” 

Mama, the high priestess of the 
beans, had been instructed years ago 
just how to prepare them like “my own 
mother’s.” The soaking, the parboiling, 
the proper dash of mustard, salt, and 
pepper, plenty of pork, plenty of water, 


a well-seasoned bean-pot with a cover, a 
slow oven—as if she could ever forget! 
During the first years she had prepared 
them herself. Now she told Dorset, who 
told cook. 

“Don’t take too many, papa. Re- 
member they’re apt to distress you, 
dear.” 

“Nonsense, mama! Not beans like 
these! Tell cook, Dorset, they’re just 
right to-night.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bascom.” 

Every Saturday night papa was ex- 
pansive with his praise as with his 
serving. But mama, Gwendolyn, and 
Wilhelmina helped themselves spar- 
ingly. And Hope refused them. The 
boys, on the other hand, Gwendolyn’s 
and Wilhelmina’s husbands, liked 
beans: “Great stuff! Some cooks back 
there in little old New England!” Any- 
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way, they liked to stand in with papa. 

Papa Bascom was satisfied with his 

irls. 

“None of these cigarette-smoking, 
rum-drinking, career-hunting” — he 
could never bring himself to say sexless 
—‘creatures in our family, mama!” 

“No, dear.” She liked to stand in 
with papa, too. 

“I wish Hope was more like the other 
two though. It isn’t natural for a girl not 
to like beaux and dances—just to hum 
and strum all the time 

“‘Hope’s all right, papa. Maybe she’ll 
be the most interesting of the three.” 

“Interesting? What do you mean, 
mama? Go off and do—some stunt? 
We don’t want that kind—only hon- 
est-to-goodness girls, who'll be honest- 
to-goodness wives and mothers. The 
rocks of American society, mama!” 

Silence. 

“Tsn’t that so?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Papa was so much pleasanter when 
his neat littke mouth was allowed to 
quirk up at the corners than when he 
looked stern or anxious. 

And no wonder papa was satisfied — 
with mama keeping the home running 
like clockwork, and with the nice, 
wholesome girls married to good, clean 
boys (all but Hope), and with the 
grandchildren coming—every so often. 

Not to forget the stores! Bascom’s 
markets—cash and carry—a chain of 
them! 

In the early days one of the white 
starched aprons must have looked nice 
on papa. Now he had an upholstered, 
mahoganied office, and he made only an 
occasional triumphal tour of inspection 
to the stores. 

At such times he would stalk in a 
pleasantly pompous way up and down 
the aisles. It was merely a gesture. For 





there was no need for him to bother 
with details now, when one son-in-law 
was treasurer and the other purchasing 
manager of the company. 

Papa was satisfied with his home, 
too. He had bought the house after 
Gwendolyn and Wilhelmina had ar- 
rived. A pretentious conglomeration of 
field-stone and clapboards, built in the 
period of bay windows and turrets! 

In mama’s funny mind Gwendolyn 
and Wilhelmina were somehow mixed 
up with the two couchant lions at the 
entrance. Papa had been the one to name 
Gwendolyn and Wilhelmina—names, 
like lions, in vogue at the time. And 
Gwendolyn and Wilhelmina grew up 
just the sort of girls papa wanted, went 
off to boarding-school, came home, got 
married, had babies. . . . Wives, moth- 
ers. . . . Lions, guarding the sanctity 
of the home. They both had their own 
homes near by, now. 

Mama was not so satisfied, although 
papa never guessed that she was not. 

But mama had once had dreams, all 
mixed up with a few art lessons in her 
teens, and doing things not too con- 
ventional. ... 

Papa, however, had changed her 
dream to the more practical one of a 
home and after Hope came, papa 
thought the back room, in which she 
had done a little china-painting, ought 
to be the nursery. 

One day, not very long ago now 
(Gwendolyn and Wilhelmina were 
married, of course, and Hope had be- 
gun to go to town to study music), she 
had discovered the old paints. That eve- 
ning she had said to papa, apropos of 
nothing at the moment: “Now that the 
girls are all taken care of, I think I'll 
go to town to an art school once or twice 
a week. I think I'd like to—join a life 
class—” She watched him narrowly. 
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“Art school? Life class! Isn’t that 
where they paint naked men and wo- 
men? Nothing like that, dear!” He had 
patted her with a protecting hand. 

She did bring the old paints down 
from the attic, though, and hid them 
out in a playhouse in the yard. And she 
bought some canvas, and . . . 

And now, here, on Saturday night, 
at the family supper-party, was still an- 
other dream, kicking inside her .. . 
bringing back memories of her third 
pregnancy, when she had hoped and 
hoped it would be a boy. Strangely 
enough, papa’s pretty names were ex- 
hausted. With what queer, ironical 
twist had she named the baby “Hope”’! 

“For your mother, papa.” The one 
who baked the beans. “Such a simple, 
New Englandy name.” 

“All right, mama—your turn this 
time.” 

Her turn this time... . 

Yes, it was Saturday night. And they 
were all there, sitting about the table— 
Gwen and her husband, Willie and her 
husband, Hope, papa, and, at papa’s 
right, a guest of honor. 

A momentous occasion. For this Miss 
Fabyan was a concert-singer of some 
note, Hope’s music-teacher. 

To be sure, there was another guest. 
That efficiency expert of papa’s, whom 
he had invited once or twice before. 
“Thought he looked as if he needed 
something nourishing, mama. Eats 
around in restaurants.” Dear old papa 
and his open-faced ruse to get a beau for 
Hope! As if he could manage with her 
as he had with Gwen and Willie! As if 
it were not mama’s turn now! 

“How are you enjoying Milltown?” 
she said to the young man beside her. 

“I don’t think much about enjoy- 
ment, Mrs. Bascom. I’m just here to 


make good. If you want to do that, 
you've got to go after what you’ve set 
yourself to do—” Her eyes just glanced 
at his heavy, square face . . . then on 
to Hope, sitting between Willie’s hus- 
band and the guest of honor. 

There was a scratching at the back of 
mama’s throat. Hope, usually phleg- 
matic, too sallow, overgrown—was to- 
night alert, flushed, actually pretty. 

And then she looked at papa and the 
guest of honor and smiled. 

Papa did not beam that way, unless 
he was talking to a pretty, clever wo- 
man. 

And yet how mama herself would 
love to be talking to Miss Fabyan about 
New York studios, music lions, Green- 
wich Village! 

Yesterday morning the letter had 
come from Miss Fabyan to mama 
which had started this much more 
poignant dream than any she had ever 
had for herself: 

“I am starting next month for a 
year’s study abroad. Would you and Mr. 
Bascom consider letting me take Hope 
with me? I dislike relinquishing her as 
my pupil. She has the physique, tem- 
perament, and voice to make a concert- 
singer. I am writing you this before I 
talk it over with her. May I see you and 
talk it over with you? Perhaps you 
would let her join me later.” 

Would not she, mama, walk the 
whole twenty miles to the city if neces- 
sary to talk over such a plan? But she 
knew, as her heart clanged within her, 
that it was papa whom Miss Fabyan 
must convince. And so she had tele- 
phoned to the city. Would Miss Fabyan 
come out and meet Mr. Bascom? 

She would. And here she was. 

No, it was not at all like an ordinary 


Saturday-night supper. 
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Mama had been quite breathless yes- 
terday morning when she had given the 
orders to Dorset. ““Now, for to-mor- 
row night, Dorset—beef fillets, I 
think - 

“But the beans. You know it’ll be 
Saturday, ma’am!”’ 

“Dinner, not supper, to-morrow 
night, Dorset.” Mama’s order tripped 
out on the very shortest of breaths. 

“But Mr. Bascom, ma’am! He may 
want a 

Mama flushed. “We are having a dis- 
tinguished guest, Dorset. And we don’t 
want beans.” Mama held her head high 
on her short neck and made as stately 
an exit as a dumpy lady can make into 
the sun-parlor, bearing the watering- 

ot. 

“Very well, ma’am. But I'll tell cook 
to bake them. Mr. Bascom can have 
them for his Sunday-morning break- 
fast.” Dorset, a detestable creature, 
whose last words had a victorious tim- 
bre! 

The water, gushing forth from the 
watering-pot, moistened the cracked 
earth in the tub of English ivy, which 
seemed to stretch and live. Ivy, mama, 
herself . . . a plant of natural abandon, 
but trained, tendril by tendril, to cling 
and cover each square of the trellis of 
wifehood and motherhood! 

“You don’t hate me for being late 
for breakfast? Did papa scold?” A kiss 
was planted on the back corner of her 
cheek by Hope. 

“No, dear. He didn’t scold. He did 
ask about the party—did you have a 
good time?” Little weights on her 
words held down her own exuberance 
... about the letter, the telephone mes- 
sage. 

“No, I didn’t have a good time, 
mama.” She flung herself on the lounge. 











“I’m glad I didn’t have to see papa. He 
always asks, and looks so—hurt wy 

Why was mama’s heart thumping so 
triumphantly? 

“Boys don’t like me, mama. I wish 
I could make them—comfortable. The 
way Gwen and Willie always could! 
But they talk so silly, and I haven’t any 
—line——_” 

“Why do you worry, dear? Haven’t 
you—other things? Isn’t there some- 
thing you can do that they can’t— 
Gwen and Willie, I mean?” 

“You mean my music?” 

And mama’s exuberance slowly rose, 
lifting weights and all. This aloofness 
of her youngest daughter, this space be- 
tween her and her sisters was sacred 
ground*which mama guarded and cher- 
ished. “You do love your music, don’t 
you, dear?” 

“Of course I love it. And Miss Fa- 
byan, too. Curses! I wish she wasn’t 
going away.” 

“Listen,” Hope.” Prudence, diplo- 
macy were forgotten. “You can sing! 
Miss Fabyan has written me so.” 

“She told you I—can—sing?” She 
stretched long, not ungraceful, arms 
across a pillow. “I know I can. I—love 
to sing.” And to mama an artist seemed 
straightway to have emerged from an 
overgrown weed. “I wish I could go 
abroad with her and study-——” 

Mama turned around and finished 
watering the plants. She told Hope only 
that she had invited Miss Fabyan to din- 
ner to-morrow night—at which Hope 
sat up, her eyes shining—just as they 
were shining here at the table at “‘to- 
morrow night” come true. “She’s a 
darling, mama. But don’t forget to ask 
her to smoke—and papa’d better fix 
her a drink when he mixes one for him- 


self and the boys 
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“You know, dear, what he thinks 
about women—who do those things 


’ 





“And you know what he’ll think of 
turning Saturday-night supper into a 
dinner!’ Accomplices, they, plotting 
against papa! 

“T’ll manage papa, dear!” 

But Hope’s face had suddenly sober- 
ed. “Papa doesn’t like me—as much as 
he does Gwen and Willie. He wishes I 
were more like them ‘i 

“Papa likes you—just the way you 
are. And he'll be so proud—’’ Start- 
ing to pin up a tendril of the vine, she 
stopped. It should wander at will. And 
she stood looking out across the wide 
lawn. Down in the corner, fronting the 
other street, was the playhouse. 

She had let papa think she used it for 
garden-tools, old furniture, other in- 
nocuous diversions—never saying her 
playthings were paints, canvas. How he 
would joke about it! His favorite joke 
had always been, “You didn’t know 
mama thought she was an artist once? 
But she soon turned the studio into a 
nursery! She’s had her career though, 
painted that fruit-dish with the straw- 
berries on it “ 

Mama came back to earth . . . back to 
the dinner. She was actually hearing the 
very words. 

They had all stopped to listen. 

“You didn’t know, Miss Fabyan, 
that my wife was once an artist—paint- 
ed that fruit-dish. But the strawberries 
we have at Bascom’s market have a 
richer flavor.” 

Mama looked at Hope, who sat there 
transfigured by a new radiance . . . be- 








cause she knew she could do something 
which Gwen and Willie could not do. 
Mama no longer saw the strawberries. 
She was seeing Hope on a concert-stage 
—hair severely coiffed, gown daringly 


low—standing in the curve of the piano, 
hands clasped before her breast, sway- 
ing slightly, leaning forward confiding- 
ly to her audience, bowing. 

“Did Gwen tell you?” said Gwen’s 
husband at mama’s left. “She saw the 
doctor to-day.” 

“No! What did he say?” 

“He predicts this one’s going to be a 
boy—counted the heart-beats or some- 
thing— Says it’ll come most any time.” 

“Gwen looks badly. I don’t like those 
dark circles.” Circles . . . vicious cir- 
cles . . . a senseless round, this getting 
married, having babies . . . to grow up 

. about whom you worry for fear 
they won’t get married . . . and have 
babies to grow up and get married. ... 
Mama reached for her glass of water. 
“They do say,” she added caustically, 
“‘a son in time saves nine.” 

“Mama, I’ve put you down for the 
fancy-table at the Community Fair.” 
Willie did not bother enough about 
clothes, and was always running things 
—fairs, benefits. 

“Don’t put me in charge, dear.” 
Fairs—horrid things. Vicious circles, 
again. Every one making useless things 
for some one to buy, then going and 
buying more useless things. . . . 

“Of course you'll take charge, mama. 
You’ve done it so often * 

Dorset entered from the pantry with 
the fillets, dainty with parsley garnish- 
ings. Mama reached again for her glass 
of water. 

“Mama, what’s this? Dorset, where 
are the beans? And I just telling Miss 
Fabyan ‘i 

“You see, Mr. Bascom, you can’t 
keep the old traditions. Your wife will 
have it dinner—like every one else.” 

“Admit that you are disappointed. 
Dorset, are there no beans?” 

“Yes, sir, if you wish them, sir 
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“Serve them, by all means!” 

And the fillets were handed over to 
the waitress by Dorset. 

“We are naturally simple people, 
Miss Fabyan. My wife was just trying 
to put on a little style for you. Whereas, 
mama, she would much rather have us 
in our regular form. Isn’t that true, 
Miss Fabyan?” 

She smilingly agreed. “Your hus- 
band has told me of your charming 
Saturday-night custom, Mrs. Bascom. I 
am saving room for the piéce de résis- 
tance. 

Back came Dorset with the beans. 

“Now, lady, what do you think of 
that for a rich brown? Be sure and take 
a piece of the pork e 

Mama, meanwhile, was taking her 
disappointment firmly in hand. After 
all, what mattered an upset in the menu 
when the coup itself was proving so suc- 
cessful ! Her chagrin quickly melted into 
delight at the good time papa was hav- 
ing. A delightful person, Miss Fabyan! 
Verve—that’s what she had. Hope 
would have it, too. She stood this very 
night on the threshold of poise, finish, 
charm . . . exempted from menus, 
fancy-tables. 

Another spark of understanding 
darted between her and Hope. 

They went back to the living-room 
for coffee, and papa passed the ciga- 
rettes to the boys—and to Miss Fabyan. 

Mama worked her way into the 
charmed region of the dainty smoke 
swirls. 

“Another delightful reminder of 
New England, Mrs. Bascom.” Miss Fa- 
byan lifted her cigarette toward a pic- 
ture over the fireplace. 

“Oh—do you like that?” Mama 
hated it. It was so obviously red cows in 
a green pasture. Too red, too green. 
And the three cows might be Gwen, 
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Willie, Hope. The last cow, looking 
back, had a certain alertness in the eye. 

“Don’t you like that?” Papa, too, 
‘had crossed the room, drawn by the 
beacon of a lady’s cigarette. 

Mama’s mind went further. Cows 
being driven home . . . a slaughter- 
house . . . hunks of beef in papa’s mar- 
kets . . . papa rubbing his hands... . 

“TI was telling Mrs. Bascom it brings 
back old forgotten smells. Coming out 
to your home is like an April wind full 
of spring. I forget—in my sun-blighted 
studio—that there is still family life like 
this.” 

The lady was saying all the things 
papa loved so much to hear! 

“But it’s just because you have the 
other that you love this,” gently inter- 
polated mama. 

“We hope you'll come often. The 
latch-string is—” Papa had elbowed his 
way to a point of greater vantage. And 
mama involuntarily stepped back, join- 
ed Gwen and Willie, smiling at the spell 
being bound about papa’s heart. 

“Look, mama! He seems quite smit- 
ten.” Willie was nudging her, motion- 
ing to the efficiency expert and Hope— 
whose pupils were big with dreaminess, 
whose lips were parted in a happy smile 
(she had a neat little mouth with quirks 
in the corners like papa’s). “And 
Hope’s forgotten to be bashful. She’s 
almost pretty.” But Willie didn’t know 
that Hope was looking right over the 
shoulder of this young man at a concert- 
stage beyond. ... 

““Can’t we have some music?” Mama 
tried to say it casually, but it was a very 
important part of the coup. They had 
not heard. She said it again, more 
boldly. 

“Yes, indeed!” Miss Fabyan left pa- 
pa and went over to the piano. Her stiff 
brocade gown was as much a part of 
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her as a dragon-fly’s shell and wings. 
“Hope, you first. What will you sing, 
dear?” Her sensitive hands groped out 
a few tenuous chords. 

“Nothing too classical,” ordered pa- 
pa. But mama knew that Hope would 
sing the thing which would show papa 
most of all how much she had accom- 
plished. 

“That aria from the Mozart opera?” 
she asked, and forestalled any objection 
by placing the music on the rack before 
her. Two bright spots on her cheeks 
matched the shining of the eyes. 

“Very well, dear.” Miss Fabyan, 
smiling indulgently, ran off the intro- 
duction. 

And Hope sang. It was a virtuoso’s 
showpiece, a thing of glitter and vocal 
gymnastics, but Hope was as pleased 
with her performance as a child who can 
stand on his head. 

Mama’s bosom rose and fell. Papa 
moved absently about, noisily scratched 
a match. The young man stood, expres- 
sionless, below the cows. 

A cadenza, more lacy than all the 
others—a scale, showing her full range 
—a trill, a turn, a clear, cold ringing 
high note—and Hope stepped blushing 
and smiling out of the piano-curve. 

The young man started forward. 
“Oh, there must be an encore. One of 
the old ones: ‘I Arise from Dreams of 
Thee.’ Please!” 

“There you are, Hope.” Miss Fabyan 
was still at the piano. “You must give 
your audience what they want.” 

But Hope shook her head. “It’s your 
turn now, Miss Fabyan.” 

“Well, dear, if you won’t, I shall 
have to.” Gently caressing fingers fon- 
dled the keyboard again. Then she tilt- 
ed her chin, smiled directly at papa, 
and sang—oh, so piquantly—“Gin a 


Body,” “Drink to Me Only,” and “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” with an artistry 
which affected effortless simplicity. 

“Bully!” Papa hadn’t taken a single 
puff on his cigar. “Teach my little girl 
songs like those!” 

And mama, though retaining her 
ponderous armchair, was lifted on the 
thinnest of silken clouds. 

Only to be parachuted to earth! For 
the next event of the Saturday-night 
programme was already on. “You play 
pool, don’t you, Miss Fabyan?” 

“I’m no kind of a player. You men 
go and have your game. I’d really like 
to talk to Mrs. Bascom.” To the quick- 
ening beat of mama’s heart the men 
went out reluctantly, that is, papa and 
the efficiency expert, who turned at the 
door. ““Aren’t you coming, too?” he 
said to Hope—and the other girls. 

“We might go and watch.” Willie, 
like papa, always helped things along. 

And they all went out. 

“Now we can talk.’”’ Mama sank 
down on the sofa, beckoning Miss Fa- 
byan to the place beside her. 

“About Hope!” 

“Yes, about Hope.” Mama was a 
girl, slender, graceful, like her spirits. 
“Tell me what she ought to do. And 
what did papa, Mr. Bascom, say?” 

“How do you feel, Mrs. Bascom, 
about your girl going in for a musical 
career?” 

Mama sat up and interlaced her fat 
fingers. “It is—freedom, Miss Fabyan, 
for her to give herself to the life-work of 
expressing herself.”” She might have 
been reciting the litany. “Freedom 
from petty exactions, freedom to grow. 
Oh, I know it may not mean success—” 
For she had caught an ambiguous ex- 
pression on the other’s face. “I don’t 
care so much for that as just to know— 
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she will have had the chance and tried 
her best. Oh, I only wish I were she— 
now x 

“If you were she, Mrs. Bascom, that 
is, if she had your consecration, I’d 
promise she would make a singer. May- 
be at Hope’s age you did not feel all 
this.’ The tenderness in her voice 
changed quickly to businesslike alert- 
ness. “She has the physique and voice. 
The rest is up to her. I know now I 
can’t say anything to urge. I can’t even 
tell her of the reward. Only of the other 
things—discouragement, loneliness, in- 
jured feelings, distrust of her own abili- 
ty, and sacrifice of all this security.”’ She 
made a quick, inclusive gesture. “But if 
she wants it, in spite of all that— Well, 
as I said, it is up to her.” 

“My girl is not a coward,” said 
mama proudly. “But what did papa, 
Mr. Bascom, say?” 

“Can’t we walk out? It is such a 
lovely evening.” 

They went through a side-door on to 
the lawn. Mama ran her arm through 
Miss Fabyan’s. A lovely June evening, 
mellow with fragrances. 

“Your husband is—rather a dear, 
Mrs. Bascom. Just a grown-up boy, isn’t 
he? Like so many men. As I told him, 
it’s a treat for me to come in on such a 
refreshing home scene. Things like that 
are so far, far behind for me.” 

“And did he say Hope could go 
abroad with you?” 

“He didn’t say.” A few more steps 
on the velvety grass. “To tell you the 
truth, I didn’t talk about Hope to him.” 

“You didn’t talk—music, at the 
table?” 

“No!” She gave a thrushlike, apolo- 
getic laugh. “We talked much more 
sensible things. Markets, cuts of meat, 
farms and cows, home and—beans!” 
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She sobered. “And yet, you wanted me 
for—a sort of missionary, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” There had come a quick back- 
washing of mama’s youth into its past, 
leaving her fifty-three-years old. 

“And now that I’m here, I can’t do 
it!’ said the other woman emphatically. 
“Don’t you see, dear Mrs. Bascom? I 
come out here and see Hope so happy, 
and see, too, the security ahead for her, 
some one like that young man, home, 
children, perhaps ss 

“Oh, but that’s just what I—she 
doesn’t want ws 

“You understand, don’t you? It isn’t 
that Hope hasn’t talent. I have been so 
proud to find her. It’s just that she 
mustn’t begin her rocky road by having 
me or you intercede with her father. If 
she wants it above everything—nothing 
he could say would stand in her way.” 

“Oh-h, Miss—Fabyan!” Papa was 
calling from the porch. ““We need you! 
We're going to play Kelly pool!” 

“Hadn't I better go back ?”’ she asked. 

“Very well! Papa does love games 
so!” Mama dropped Miss Fabyan’s arm, 
and walked on alone in the moonlight. 
The something alive in her had died. 

No, no, it must only be asleep. As yet, 
no one had consulted Hope at all. And 
when she had sung to-night, she had 
looked so eager, so pretty— She, of 
course, had the will, the desire. 

Skirting the shrubbery at the far side 
of the lawn, she had come up to the 
playhouse. She pushed open the door, 
went in and turned on the light. There 
was only an empty easel, a few discard- 
ed chairs, and a suspicious lump in the 
corner, covered with a cloth. She uncov- 
ered a pile of canvases. 

Not strawberries! Different things 
. .. the sort of things she had thought 
people were painting to-day. The wash- 
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woman’s little girl in a bright shawl, 
the fruit-vender’s boy with his push- 
cart (both bribed to secrecy), a street 
scene enlarged from a little sketch and 
memory, an impression of the garden 
from the playhouse window. Crude 
splashes of raw color. Gauche attempts 
to get effects. And all incoherent. 

She arranged an exhibition of her un- 
buried hopes on a row of chairs. They 
stood mocking her for her clumsy use 
of color, her ignorance of anatomy, her 
faulty composition. 

When she had worked, how gay she 
had been, how callous to her limita- 
tions! Alive, burned by the flames of a 
rejuvenated heart! 

The flames had burned out, leaving 
only dying cinders of doubt. Not even 
doubt, but certainty that they were all 
bad! She covered her face. 

And yet, where Hope was concerned, 
there was still only anticipation. Her 
hands dropped and her head lifted. She 
must go and bring her here at once, to 
see this exhibition in all its mockery. It 
must fire her to achievement while 
there still was time. 

She went back to the lawn. 

A night of mystery and romance. 
And, as a fitting conclusion to the pre- 
mises of June and moonlight, two fig- 
ures walked toward her, arm in arm. 

In a wild, inarticulate fear she step- 
ped back into the shadow of the shrub- 
bery. They passed close by, unheeding. 
Hope and the young man! 

“Moonlight like this must make you 
want to sing a 

“Oh, it does!” Then came low, 
crooning, sweet: 





“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night.” 


Two voices instead of one; in close har- 
mony. They sat down on a garden- 


bench; in closer juxtaposition. One 
head instead of two. . . . The song end- 
ed in an unmistakable kiss. 

Mama fled across the lawn to the 
house, a culprit before the law of life. 
Shaken with running, and the humilia- 
tion of her defeat, she sank panting into 
a porch chair. 

To a girl like Hope that kiss could 
be nothing less than the key to the se- 
cret garden of the matrimonially elect. 
With a horrid sense of fatality she 
heard the key click in the lock. It was a 
prison, not a garden. 

“I’m afraid, if you’ve got to make 
that train, we'll have to go right along.” 
Papa’s voice floated out from the hall. 
“There’s no knowing where mama’s 
wandered—”’ She crouched in her cor- 
ner, incapable of getting up and going 
through the conventions of adieus. 

Not until she heard the whir of 
wheels on the drive did she enter the 
house—the placid, composed, eternal 
mama. 

“Was that Miss Fabyan who just 
drove away? How remiss of me—I just 
walked out 

The girls and their husbands were 
also getting ready to leave. 

“It is rather a joke, mama, papa hav- 
ing to do the honors to your distinguish- 
ed guest,” said Willie. 

Mama crossed over to Gwen, started 
to help her with her wrap. A frightened 
look in Gwen’s eyes plunged her moth- 
er-heart back into its customary mould. 
“Darling,” she whispered, kissing her. 
“Only a few days more, and it will all 
be over.” She could only remember 
how terribly ill Gwen had been when 
the last baby came. 

““This is the last time—ever!’’ Gwen 
whispered, and bit her lip. 

Raucous laughter came from the two 
boys, who were matching pennies to see 
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who would go to the garage for the car. 

“My girl isn’t acoward!”’ said mama, 
and at Gwen’s kiss her heart, such a 
little while ago empty, filled with old 
floods of tenderness. 

“Miss Fabyan—has she gone?” 
Hope and the young man came in. “I 
hadn’t any idea it was so late!” The 
two bright spots on Hope’s cheeks were 
flaming magenta. 

The young man said good night to 
mama. “You don’t know how much I 
appreciate coming to your home, Mrs. 
Bascom. I’ve never had one 

Gwen’s husband had already drawn 
up with the car. “Good night, mama,” 
he called. ““Tell papa not to forget that 
bottle of champagne. We may want it 
in a day or two—” The rest were piling 
in. “Good night, mama!” 

They were all gone. 

Except mama and Hope! And Hope 
said nothing. 

Mama rearranged the articles on the 
hall-stand hoping her girl would speak, 
tell her, her own mother 

“T don’t believe I'll wait to tell papa 
good night. I’m awfully sleepy.’ Hope 
started up the stairs. She wanted to run 
after her, cry out: “Tell mama, dear! 
She’s been through it, she knows ' 

She went into the living-room and 
sat down. It all came back . . . papa, the 
effervescent lover, looking down his 
own rosy road to achievement and pros- 
perity which he insisted she must take 
with him, refusing even to see the 
sweet-smelling, secluded wood-path, 
down which she was loving to wander 
alone. She saw again that hurt look 
when she hesitated— “Why, I thought 
—it never occurred to me you wouldn’t 
want—” And then the only thing she 
had wanted was to see the quirks come 
back again into the corners of his 
mouth. It hurt to see him disappointed 














then, and at every other time since— 
And now Hope was choosing to sing 
the old songs with the young man who 
had “never had a home,” rather than 
arias on a concert-stage alone. 

“Well, mama, so they’ve all gone!” 
Papa came in, rubbing his hands, and 
sat down beside her. “Nice woman, 
that Miss Fabyan!” 

“Yes, dear, I knew you liked her. 
You don’t generally see our guests to 
the station.” 

“It’s a pity she—drinks and smokes, 
though 2 

Mama wanted to cry out: “Oh, no, 
you don’t mean that——” 

“T do like to see women dainty, femi- 
nine, different from men—’” And then: 
“I wonder why she never got married.” 

“Of course there are alternatives 


” 





“You don’t really think that! Come 
here and sit on my lap, the way you 
used to. Gettin’ a leetle heavy, dearie! 
As I was saying, I’m thankful our girls 
aren’t that sort—who want to go out 
—after things. I’m satisfied with nice, 
wholesome girls.” 

Mama smoothed the five hairs across 
papa’s bald spot. 

Papa sat up. “Mama!” She nearly 
toppled from his knee. “There, I guess 
you'd better get up. You are heavy, and 
I feel a little pain— That supper : 

“Those beans, dear. You know you 
ought not to——” 

“Mama! Hope! You don’t think she 
wants to do anything—like singing in 
public?” 

“No, dear, I don’t!” 

“Well, I’m thankful. I'll admit I’ve 
been a little troubled about her, so shy, 
and not quite so pretty as the others— I 
don’t mind telling you, mama’’—his 
voice lowered—“that’s why I asked 
that young man here again to-night. 
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He’s shy, too. When he inquired for her 
to-day, I thought I’d strike while the 
iron was hot. Nice fellow, mama, clean, 
capable, goes after his job——” 

Mama sat gazing at the cows. The 
one turning back was as bovine as the 
others. 

“A young man who’s never had a 
home will appreciate it when he gets it, 
mama. We'd better—ask him here once 
in a while i 

Papa was on his feet, pacing the rug 
now. “Well, if they—should fix it up, 
you and I'll be here alone. We’re get- 
ting on, mama—all our birds flown—” 
He stopped, placed his hand at the pit 
of his stomach. 

“What is it, papa? That indigestion 
again?” 

“Just a touch. I'll take some bicar- 
bonate when we go up. As I was saying, 
we're getting on. I took out another 
fifty thousand of insurance last week, 
mama. Want to be sure you and the 
girls can keep things up when I’m 
gone.” 

“There, there, papa! I can’t bear such 
gloomy subjects, and I don’t like that 
pain, dear. They say there’s no such 
thing as indigestion. It’s pressure-on the 
heart, or— I'd better run right up and 
get that soda.” 

When mama came back, papa still 
stood there—pompous, triumphant, his 
feet apart. Mama recalled reading some- 
where that most of the world’s great 





men had been of short and thick-set 
stature. Papa rubbed his hands. “We’ve 
got a lot to be thankful for, mama. 
Three nice girls, two, almost three, nice 
son-in-laws. One, two, three, four, al- 
most five grandchildren— We're cer- 
tainly doing our share.” 

Mama carefully measured a tea- 
spoonful of soda. 

“T’ve just had an idea, mama. If 
there should be anything between Hope 
and this young man—mind you, I say 
‘if’—of course, you can’t push things 
like that—I’m going to pull down that 
old playhouse and put them up an Eng- 
lish cottage right here on the grounds. 
We'd be lonesome, don’t you think, 
without one of ’em close at hand?” 

Mama stirred the soda in the water 
thoroughly. Round and round the 
spoon went in circles. Engagement 
luncheon . . . trousseau . . . wedding 
. . . settling the new home . . . layette 
. . . baby. . . . Multitudinous details 
buried dreams forever this time. 

“Drink this, papa. I really think, 
dear, you ought to give up eating 
beans.” 

Papa drank. 

“Tt isn’t the beans,m~ma. They never 
hurt any one. It’s the mixture—all 
those other rich things. After this, no 
matter who comes, we'll have just beans 
and brown bread on Saturday nights. 
Be sure and tell Dorset, mama.” 

“Very well, dear,” said mama. 
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Mad Anthony Wayne 


THE FIGHT FOR THE NORTHWEST 


: 


BY THOMAS BOYD 


From captured Yorktown in November, 1781, Anthony Wayne believed he 
would return home. His leg was still sore from a gunshot wound; he was anxious 
about his farm, which each year since the war began had cost him several hundred 
pounds; he longed to see Margaretta, who should be having proper instruction in 
French, dancing, music and drawing; young Isaac should be started on his Latin; 
it would be restful to be back with Polly again. Writing a note to his Excellency, 
Wayne sent it to headquarters and waited. 

But General Washington’s answer was a disappointment. He had plans for 
Wayne. And while he would grant him leave of absence it would be with reluc- 
tance. For Nathanael Greene needed help farther south and still hoped that Briga- 
dier Wayne would join him. Yet if Wayne insisted permission would be given him 
to return to Pennsylvania. 

General Wayne was irritated. He informed his Excellency, “Asa friend I tell 

you that my feelings are hurt. As a soldier I am always ready to submit to diff- 
culties. Your Excellency puts it upon a ground which prevents me from accept- 
ing. 
And thus, with Wayne going into South Carolina and Georgia where the Brit- 
ish still held the seaports, the Pennsylvania Brigadier rode into a series of events 
which kept him below the Potomac for a full ten years. Delivering lower Georgia 
from the enemy, being at hand for the surrender of Charleston, Wayne was pre- 
sented with a rice plantation by the Georgia Legislature before the war ended in 
the summer of 1783. The plantation, which lay along the Little Setilla above Sa- 
vannah, was valuable but unstocked. To put it in running order he jeopardized his 
Waynesborough estate, but after seven years of labor he reaped only discourage- 
ment and failure. His family, which had remained at Waynesborough, complained 
of poverty. Moreover he had the added humiliation of finding that the seat in the 
House of Representatives to which his district in Georgia had elected him in 1790 
had been gained through irregularities manufactured by a few Savannah politi- 
cians. For in the spring of 1792 Congress “‘Resolved, that Anthony Wayne was 
not duly elected a member of this House.” 

Meanwhile the country had been at war in the northwest, where in the wilder- 
ness beyond the Alleghenies and between the Ohio River and Lake Erie small ar- 
mies had fought several Indian tribes strengthened by British aid. Most of these 
expeditions had been failures, the greatest and costliest of which was that com- 
manded by Arthur St. Clair who in November, 1791, witnessed the massacre of 
two-thirds of his army by warriors under the Miami chieftain Little Turtle. 

It was to subdue the Indians and gain the Northwest Territory that Wayne 
. the spring of 1792 was made Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the United 

tates. 
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Mad Anthony Wayne 


AJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY 
Wayne’s genially tempestuous 
nature was growing a little 

sharp. Duly appreciative of the honor of 
being named Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the United States, he 
would have felt the distinction more 
forcibly if there had existed any army 
for him to lead and if, having enough 
men to form a corps, he had not been in- 
structed that there was to be no war. 

Within two months after his appoint- 
ment General Wayne had reached Pitts- 
burgh with the few of the Regulars that 
remained. It was a hot June and the pub- 
lic houses on the straggling streets stood 
with open doors. Men in coarse linen 
shirts, breeches of deerskin or home- 
spun cloth, wearing moccasins and se- 
renely ruminating on tobacco leaf, lean- 
ed against the rough-hewn sides of the 
buildings and watched the unpainted 
wagons dragging past. 

There was not a man but had a fron- 
tier tale with which to fix his listener. A 
few could remember back as far as the 
expedition under Colonel Boquet who 
in the fall of sixty-four had gone up into 
the Ohio country to force the Indians 
into a treaty of peace and retrieve the two 
hundred captives which they had taken 
from the neighborhood. There were 
others who had been with Colonel An- 
drew Lewis who had fought the sha- 
wanese and Senecas ten years later down 
the river at Point Pleasant. Some of 
them had gone with Daniel Brodhead 
when he led eight hundred men against 
the Delawares and Wyandots in the 
summer of 1780 and had done no better 
than to burn several cabins and to mur- 
der a Delaware chieftain who had come 
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to ask for peace. The next year a hun- 
dred frontiersmen from the neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburgh had come upon nine- 
ty-four Christianized Delawares and 
two Wyandots gathering corn; had 
herded them into cabins where they 
murdered all of them, men, women and 
children. Revenge for that had followed 
in another season when a larger expedi- 
tion against the Delawares had been 
half-destroyed and completely broken, 
its leader, Colonel William Crawford, 
had been burned with excessive torture 
at the stake. 

In every month through the succeed- 
ing years there had been lurid murders 
and defeats. Flatboats floating down the 
Ohio had been assailed and boarded 
from the banks, stockades and cabins 
burned, families separated and men left 
charred inside a circle of fagots. And 
though five American Generals— 
George Rogers Clarke, Josiah Harmar, 
Charles Scott, James Wilkinson and 
finally Arthur St. Clair—had gone to 
subdue them the Indians were not only 
unconquered, they had become stronger 
and the tribes were more closely confed- 
erated to fight their common enemy. 

Organizing this expedition, Wayne 
found during the summer and fall, was 
more difficult than recruiting and hold- 
ing troops had been in the worst days of 
the Revolution. The men came reluc- 
tantly. On their way to Pittsburgh they 
heard the villagers say as they marched 
by, “What a pity that such a likely par- 
cel of young men are going to be 
slaughtered by the Indians as General 
St. Clair’s army was!” And when they 
reached headquarters they found half 
the people in mourning—for the death 
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MAD ANTHONY WAYNE 


of Major-General Richard Butler, it was 
explained to them. Intimidated by tales 
of border fury, the recruits disappeared, 
or remained to drink up their bounty 
money in the Pittsburgh saloons. 

Those that stayed in camp were 
scarcely soldiers. On the night of Au- 
gust eighth a report came into Pitts- 
burgh that the Indians were about to at- 
tack. Wayne ordered the troops to form 
for action and rode along the outer line 
to give them confidence. The men in 
the redoubts, he said, were to maintain 
their posts at whatever cost; meanwhile 
he would gain the enemy’s rear with the 
dragoons. But fortunately the alarm was 
false; he had no sooner left them than a 
third of the sentries sneaked away in the 
darkness. 

Nor were his officers of much assis- 
tance in training the men. His second- 
in-command was_ Brigadier-General 
James Wilkinson, childishly pompous 
and uninstructed as ever. Thomas 
Posey, the other brigadier, though of 
greater worth than Wilkinson, was 
slow in action, drank heavily and was 
hot-tempered. And the men who held 
lesser commissions quarrelled among 
themselves, got drunk, were insubor- 
dinate to their colonels and neglected 
the dress and equipment of the sol- 
diers. . . . 

Equipment was slow to come and in- 
adequate when it arrived. Yet somehow 
an army had to be raised and furnished. 
When the days grew cold Wayne, dis- 
gusted with the frontier town, broke 
camp and marched the few volunteers 
and levies down the Ohio twenty-seven 
miles, where he quartered for the win- 
ter. 

The new encampment was called 
Legionville, named after the Legion of 
the United States, which was the title 
of the army he was attempting to raise. 
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There was wood and water and a flat 
meadow. Immediately Wayne settled 
down to build a cantonment of log huts, 
first for the men, then for the officers, 
and to keep the soldiers, when they 
weren’t swinging axes and pushing 
cross-cut saws, drilling with their un- 
wieldy muskets over the bare, brown 
earth. They skirmished, shot mark, 
sprinted with fixed bayonets toward im- 
aginary Indians who hid behind stumps 
and in clusters of trees. Wayne watched 
them with a warm, critical eye. Their 
muscles were hardening, they were less 
of an awkward squad, but they hadn’t 
the necessary fervor yet. 

With such troops to equip and disci- 
pline it was not till after Christmas that 
more personal affairs crowded into Gen- 
eral Wayne’s mind. Then he realized 
that seven months had passed and there 
had been no word from Waynesbor- 
ough. Polly hadn’t written, though he 
had sent letters to her. Margaretta had- 
n’t written: And Captain William Hay- 
man, a connection of the family whom 
he had left in charge of the Easttown 
estate, had remained exasperatingly 
silent. Captain Hayman had promised 
to see that satisfaction was entered upon 
all judgments obtained in court against 
his muddled financial affairs. Had Hay- 
man done so? He was worried and felt 
the uncertainty of life, particularly that 
of his own. For he was ill with old com- 
plaints and the menace of the wilder- 
ness harried his mind. His breast, he in- 
formed Captain Hayman, wasn’t bul- 
let-proof, nor could he step a single foot 
aside to shield it; and as he wanted what 
property remained to be legally settled 
before he died, he begged the Captain to 
write him of what had been done. 

March came and the drills continued. 
On St. Patrick’s day there was a gen- 
eral review with skirmishing. 
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The army was growing and soon it 
would be on the move. That it was go- 
ing to war, Wayne believed, but he 
would not know for certain until he had 
heard what Beverly Randolph, Timothy 
Pickering, and Benjamin Lincoln had 
accomplished on the shores of Lake 
Erie. 

For those three men had been ap- 
pointed United States Commissioners to 
meet the Indians and arrange for an- 
other treaty of peace by which, it was 
hoped, the Northwest Territory would 
be gained for the restless Americans 
waiting to occupy it. 

The United States—Pickering, Lin- 
coln, and Randolph informed the In- 
dians—had sent their settlers to stay 
and the Ohio River could never be con- 
sidered as a boundary line. The sa- 
chems, they suggested, had better go 
back to their people and bring another 
answer, for which the commissioners 
would wait. 

Meanwhile Wayne was moving his 
army down toward Fort Washington. 
Shipping from Legionville in April, his 
long train of flatboats floated down the 
Ohio, which was at high flood. . . . 

On May eighth Wayne’s barge, the 
Federal, turned slowly in over the high 
water toward Fort Washington, where 
on high ground one mile down the 
shore they landed. Below where they dis- 
embarked a sallow backwash hid the 
tree-tops of the bottomland. It was Hob- 
son’s choice—nowhere else to go. 

The army, now more than a thou- 
sand trained men, pitched their camp. 
General Wayne stayed on his barge, the 
Federal. He was gloomy and felt af- 
flicted. At last he had had word of 
Waynesborough—the letter came from 
Billy Atlee, Margaretta’s husband, who 
lived at Chester. Breaking the red wax 
on the flap he read a few scrawled lines 


which told him that Polly, after an ill- 
ness of about ten days, was suddenly 
dead. And the General’s old mother, 
the letter from Billy went on to say, 
might follow after her. Everybody for 
whom he cared was going away from 
him. Greene was dead. Margaretta was 
married. Polly was dead. His mother 
dying. And he was out in the wilderness 
with a swollen river behind him, a 
wide marsh in front of him and the vil- 
lage of Cincinnati, filled with whiskey 
and caitiff wretches to smuggle it to the 
army, to his right. 


At last the General was on the move. 
In the morning of September eleventh 
a message arrived from Henry Knox, 
who wrote: 

“Every effort has been made to ob- 
tain peace by milder terms than by the 
sword; the efforts have failed under cir- 
cumstances which leave nothing for us 
to expect but war.”’ And then the obese 
but jovial old gentleman whose roaring 
voice had helped so well to lose the bat- 
tle of Germantown continued, “‘Let it 
therefore be again, and for the last time, 
impressed deeply upon your mind, that 
as little as possible is to be hazarded, 
that your force is fully adequate to the 
object you purpose to effect, and that a 
defeat at the present time, and under 
the present circumstances, would be 
pernicious in the highest degree to the 
interests of our country.” 


THE BATTLE OF FALLEN TIMBER 


The months of waiting and incessant 
training would soon be over now. At- 
tacking Fort Recovery, the Indians had 
made an unmistakable sign: they were 
for war. And General Wayne was a lit- 
tle relieved that they had shown them- 
selves so palpably. For the weather was 
fine and Charles Scott was on his way 
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to Greenville with nearly a thousand 
well-mounted Kentucky militia. 

Through that hot, still month of 
July General Wayne sat in his house 
which faced the grand parade. Some- 
times two dusty riders who dressed like 
Indians would dismount at the Gen- 
eral’s gate and go up the walk unchal- 
lenged by the sentry. They were Cap- 
tain William Wells and Lieutenant 
Robert McClellan, the leading scouts, 
and once they came to tell him of the 
British fort at the foot of the Maumee 
Rapids. 

Thinking of the British fort, the Gen- 
eral grew indignant. They were, in their 
policy, a set of liars, deceiving the tribes 
about the Northwest, which they claim- 
ed not to have ceded, promising to help 
them drive the Americans out of all the 
country which had not been settled pre- 
vious to 1783. Let them try it. If they 
used their arms to impede the Legion’s 
progress they would be shot down, 
whether another war came of it or not. 
But if they remained passively behind 
their guns it might be wise to let them 
off with a few insults of an especially 
provoking kind. For their power in the 
Ohio country, once the rascally In- 
dians had been completely defeated, 
would be gone. 

Charles Scott and his militia rode into 
Fort Greenville on July twenty-sixth 
and two mornings later the gun from 
the east bastion roared the signal for the 
line of march to begin at once. Equipped 
with bread, beef, whiskey, and ammu- 
nition, the four sub-legions and the 
mounted Kentuckians began their jour- 
ney into the upper Indian country. 

The day was hot and breathless. 

Plodding steadily through the morn- 
ing and the full heat of the day, the col- 
umns passed Fort Recovery at noon and 


encamped a little beyond it. Wells and 
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McClellan, who had gone out with the 
scouts, returned that afternoon. They 
had discovered tracks on the right flank, 
from which it was apparent that Indian 
runners from the Maumee had learned 
of the army’s advance and that hence- 
forth spies would be creeping through 
the meadows and forests, reporting 
every movement of the Americans to 
Blue Jacket, Little Turtle and the other 
chieftains near the British fort. 

To keep his army impenetrable 
against a surprise attack, to build roads, 
bridges, and cut down miles of trees, to 
plan his route so that there would be 
suitable water supply for each encamp- 
ment, to hold the troops and provisions 
close together, those were difficulties 
that would have to be considered every 
day of the long journey until Wayne 
had turned back again toward Fort 
Greenville. 

The long, slow march continued. On 
August second a deputy quartermaster 
named Newman disappeared; whether 
it was desertion or whether he was cap- 
tured, Newman vanished and all that 
was found of him were the tracks of 
four horses near the camp, eight pairs of 
hoof marks which showed to the obser- 
vant scouts that four riders had come 
close to the Americans, wheeled quick- 
ly and bolted. Newman, it was likely, 
would be taken directly to the Maumee, 
where he would either willingly or 
through force tell the warriors of the 
direction of the army and inform them 
of the number and equipment of the 
men. 

The absence of Newman brought to 
mind an annoying fact, one that Wayne 
had tried most of his life not to admit. 
It was that people were not to be trusted. 

From the time of Newman’s disap- 
pearance until August sixth there were 
no discernible tracks of Indians along 
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the line of march, but on the morning 
of the seventh the head of the Legion 
crossed over the footmarks of twenty 
Indians and at the end of that day’s 
journey a scout reported that the army 
was within six miles of one of the Au- 
glaize villages. 

That an Indian town was only six 
miles distant made the Kentucky militia 
exuberant. But General Wayne had no 
intention of throwing his whole com- 
mand upon a few half-deserted tents. 
When he met the enemy he would meet 
them in a mass if possible. 

General Wilkinson, as usual, felt 
snubbed. And Lieutenant Clark ob- 
served sourly that perhaps it was not 
Wayne’s “wish to Embrace so probable 
a means for ending the War by compel- 
ling them to peace.” 

Another march of twelve miles with 
a nine-mile journey following brought 
the army on August eighth to the con- 
fluence of the Maumee and Auglaize 
Rivers. 

Meanwhile a fort had to be built and 
the Indians brought to battle and defeat- 
ed. For the site of the fort there was no 
better place than the point opposite 
where Wayne stood. 

It was while his latest stronghold was 
being built that General Wayne made 
his final offer of peace to the warriors. 
Only a few weeks earlier they had 
shown themselves bent on combat by 
assaulting Fort Recovery, but if they 
now were of a different mind he would 
give them a chance to prove it. On the 
afternoon of August thirteenth he wrote 
a letter to the Shawanese, Delawares, 
Wyandots and Miamis in which he sug- 
gested that they appoint deputies to 
meet him anywhere between their camp 
and his own so that a new and final 
treaty might be undertaken. Warning 
them that they were being deceived by 


the British, who had neither the ability 
nor the desire to protect them, he urged: 
“No longer shut your eyes to your true 
interest and happiness, nor your ears to 
this last overture of peace. But, in pity to 
your innocent women and children, 
come and prevent the further effusion of 
blood. Let them experience the kindness 
and friendship of the United States of 
America and the invaluable blessings of 
peace and tranquillity.” Then, calling 
for Christopher Miller, one of his scouts 
who had been adopted by the Shawa- 
nese but who had left them, he sent him 
forward under a flag that afternoon. 

Two days passed. Christopher Miller 
did not return. On the third morning as- 
sembly beat and the main body of the 
Legion with Scott’s mounted volunteers 
went forward along the north bank of 
the river. Nineteen miles from his fort, 
the army was joined by Miller, who ar- 
rived with the answer to his offer of 
peace. Let the white captain, the war- 
riors had replied, wait ten days before 
coming farther. Then the Indians would 
inform him whether they were for peace 
or war. But if he came toward them 
earlier then they would surely give him 
battle. 

Ten days! Ten days for gathering 
more warriors from the north and east! 
General Wayne answered by advancing 
on the seventeenth to the head of the 
Maumee Rapids. During that day and 
the next his scouts rode into two small 
skirmishes with the enemy spies and the 
night of August eighteenth found the 
Legion encamped ten miles from the In- 
dians, who were at the foot of the Rapids 
near the British fort. 

Under Blue Jacket the warriors had 
taken position near the river-bank in the 
midst of a forest which had been partly 
uprooted by a cyclone some time past. 
There the great trees lay heavily on 
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splintered limbs, their roots reaching 
out like coiling tentacles. They sprawled 
in all directions, in piles or levelled al- 
most with the ground, where they had 
sheared their branches in the violent 
fall. No paths led through this jagged 
entanglement; there was no way for a 
horse or for a platoon of men in forma- 
tion to break through. Behind this im- 
passable fence of timber the Indians had 
lain throughout the morning of the 
eighteenth, expecting to see American 
uniforms and bayonets moving through 
the trees in front of them. They had had 
no food since the night before. 

August eighteenth and nineteenth 
were used in Wayne’s camp to make an 
earthwork which would secure his bag- 
gage and offer protection in case of a re- 
treat. For he was going into action strip- 
ped of all unnecessary equipment. And 
when evening of the nineteenth came 
the Legion and the volunteers were 
aligned to listen to general orders which 
informed them that they would march 
in combat formation at daybreak. At- 
tack at daybreak! Old General Wayne 
had said it! Gravely or boisterously, but 
all exultantly, they heard the words 
which some of them had been expect- 
ing for a full two years. 

Hot and murmurous, the night went 
slowly by with men waiting anxiously 
for the dawn. So much depended on the 
morning. More than the lives of those 
that lay there, more than the decision 
which had been over two years in prep- 
aration. From this one day’s meeting 
hung the fate of the whole Northwest. 
Defeat of the Legion, as Henry Knox 
had often written, would mean the com- 
plete despair of the country; it would 
confuse and embarrass John Jay, the 
American envoy then in England nego- 
tiating for a new treaty in which the 
rights of America were to be respected. 





It would hamper him from insisting 
upon one of his main points, which was 
that the trading posts along the Great 
Lakes, the fort at Detroit, this fort at the 
foot of the Maumee Rapids and the 
others be turned over to the United 
States in accordance with the treaty of 
1783 which Britain had thus far ig- 
nored. For if the advisers of the Crown 
found that the aborigines, aided by red- 
coat soldiers, could hold the Northwest 
by force they would never relinquish it 
by treaty. 

All that hung taut on the thread of 
the morning’s encounter. And more 
than that, the waiting settlers in Penn- 
sylvania, New England, the eastern sea- 
board, looking toward unspoiled lands 
made safe from the tomahawk, might 
be held back interminably. The coun- 
try had bitterly protested against the 
enormous expense and failures of the 
earlier campaigns; and if this last one 
was to be like the others it was probable 
that the public would refuse to support 
another. 

The night ended. The atmosphere be- 
tween the trees was a floating wall of 
gray. General Wayne was one of the 
first to awake, for the pain in his leg was 
intolerable. Rousing an orderly, he had 
the limb bandaged in flannel clear up to 
the thigh. Even as he dressed the drums 
were beating the assembly and the mist 
from the river was rising before the sun. 

By seven o'clock the day was bright 
and the men were standing in attack 
formation, stripped down to little more 
than cartridge box and bayoneted mus- 
ket. Their linen shirts were open at the 
throat and they carried no packs or blan- 
kets. Of these, all but the canteens had 
been piled up behind the earthworks, 
which made a dark ridge around the en- 
campment and which Captain Zebulon 
Pike was detailed to ee 
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Near by in a clearing Captain Robert 
MisCampbell was wheeling the Legion 
cavalry into formation. Down in front 
of him stretched a long cornfield in the 
bottomland between the river and the 
fallen timber. Through Major Mills 
General Wayne gave the order to march, 
stood by his own horse lifting his foot 
to the stirrup. An agony of pain shot 
through it and the tears started drib- 
bling from his eyes. Two servants hur- 
ried over, took hold of his arms and 
boosted him up. He winced as he swung 
his leg over the horse’s back, but soon 
he was squarely in the saddle. 

The Legion was first to move. Sharp- 
eyed men tightly gripped their trailing 
muskets and stepped with hesitant 
eagerness forward, down in a line to 
form with their flank resting on the 
right bank of the Maumee. On the left 
Brigadier-General Todd, who had come 
with Charles Scott from Kentucky, was 
moving a brigade of mounted volun- 
teers, with the rest of the Kentuckians 
under General Barbee to support him 
closely. 

As the Legion began to march Major 
Price was sent ahead with a cavalry de- 
tachment as the front guard. He was to 
take the first skirmish with the enemy 
and thus give time for the infantry to 
deploy for action and march into the at- 
tack in battle formation. 

Thus in two main columns, the Le- 
gion on the right by the river-bank and 
the Kentucky militia veering through 
the wood to the left, each led by parties 
of horsemen, the army went forward. 
General Wayne held his reins slack for 
a while, his three aides, Henry De Butts, 
William Henry Harrison and Thomas 
Lewis, waiting beside him. One of them 
went down to Captain MisCampbell 
with orders that he was to keep closely 
in support, ready for a charge where the 
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fire was heaviest if there could be found 
an opening for his cavalry. 

General Wayne would not know 
whether the Indians were formed to 
meet him until he heard the sound of 
heavy firing, but from what his scouts 
had told him he believed they lay be- 
tween his men and the British fort. 

Through the trees to the right the 
steam was lifting from the river, float- 
ing lazily, diaphanously, sometimes 
sparkling from the penetrating rays of 
the rising run. The General and his 
aides, the column of the Legion to the 
right, the volunteers to the left, Mis- 
Campbell in close support and Scott and 
Wilkinson with their men in rear, 
moved on. They journeyed three miles, 
four miles, five without the stillness 
being interrupted. The General sat in 
his saddle, his shoulders stiff and his 
jaws like a vise to check the feeling of 
pain in his swollen left leg. 

Now it was about ten o’clock. Up 
ahead Major Price with the volunteer 
cavalry in front of the Legion infantry 
was moving through high grass toward 
another strip of wood. His leading 
horsemen riding in among the trees saw 
a square of bright sky ahead of them, as 
if they were about to enter another clear- 
ing. They spurred forward, but when 
they broke through the shade they stop- 
ped abruptly, for the clearing was only 
halfway down and the ground was lit- 
tered with timber that made an impreg- 
nable breastwork against cavalry. As 
they paused the cluttered wood in front 
of them seemed to tremble and give out 
bright jets of fire. There was a roar that 
stunned the horses and a shout that 
blenched the men. Then painted faces 
wildly grimacing showed above the logs. 
Major Price’s volunteers wheeled, stam- 
peding back upon the Legion infantry. 

But the Legion was deploying, their 
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arms carried at the trail, and General 
Wayne, at the first outburst of musket- 
ry, was riding forward, unmindful of 
everything but that he was in battle 
again. In front of him Price’s mounted 
militia were approaching in their re- 
treat, dashing through the front guard 
of regulars under Captain Cook, and 
Lieutenant Steele. But back of the front 
guard Captain Howell Lewis of the 
Light Infantry was falling his company 
back and reforming them, checking the 
disordered volunteers. General Wayne 
halted. His pain had disappeared and it 
was difficult to remember that the place 
of the Commander-in-Chief should be 
one of safety. His own sword and pistols 
were as good as any. 

It was then that Lieutenant Harrison 
looked at General Wayne apprehensive- 
ly. “General Wayne, I’m afraid you'll 
get into the fight yourself, and forget to 
give the necessary field orders.” 

Wayne scarcely turned his head. 
“Perhaps I may. And if I do, recollect 
the standing order of the day is, charge 
the damned rascals with the bayonets.” 
He sat wondering how soon Scott would 
be able to get around. The men were 
going forward, that much was certain; 
and he still had MisCampbell’s cavalry 
ready to plunge through when the open- 
ing came. 

The crackling, splintering sound of 
musketry grew more ragged and came 
almost entirely from the centre and 
right. Scott and his Kentuckians could 
not be getting up. General Wayne rode 
on. To the right appeared a clearing and 
down below a wide stretch of cornfield 
that edged the river-bank. He sent an 
order for MisCampbell to drive into the 
enemy left flank and turn it. The In- 
dians would run from the Legion caval- 
ry fast enough. 

Meanwhile the middle and right of 
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the Legion infantry were following 
commands; hot-tempered officers prone 
to duels were rousing the Indians from 
the timber with their espontoons and 
the men were firing into the enemy’s 
backs as they fled. Before the Indians 
could reload the Legion troops had 
charged, driving two miles in less than 
an hour. And though Scott had not yet 
come up, the battle was moving violent- 
ly on the extreme right. Given a long 
sweep of cornfield in which to act, Cap- 
tain MisCampbell galloped ahead with 
the Legion horse. Cut down and killed 
at the first line, his place was quickly 
taken by Lieutenant Leonard Coving- 
ton, under whose sword two Indians fell 
while the cavalry broke on through the 
second and third lines of defense and 
came within sight of the British fort on 
the prairie below. 

As the Legion cavalry swung around 
by the river-bank toward the wood the 
infantry were already stumbling from 
among the trees and appearing on the 
slope which was sprinkled with Indians 
sprinting toward the British fort. Gen- 
eral Wayne rode up and sat watching 
the fleeing enemy. Now, he thought, 
was the time for the English comman- 
dant to prove how thoroughly he in- 
tended to support the savages. Through 
the wood in which the Legion had at- 
tacked Wayne had seen a number of 
white men, armed with muskets belong- 
ing to the Crown, lying dead. Others 
had been taken prisoner. That the In- 
dians had white auxiliaries was un- 
doubted. But that the British would 
now give the natives shelter from a vic- 
torious army which stood in plain sight 
was a matter for General Wayne to spec- 
ulate on belligerently. 

The British commander’s position 
was unenviable. If he opened the gates 
to the savages General Wayne would at- 
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tack him. If he kept the gates closed it 
would break the confidence of some 
hundreds of braves in the Great White 
Father across the sea. But losing faith 
with the Indians was preferable to the 
responsibility of starting another open 
war with America. The braves who had 
gathered at the gates were prodded away 
by a sentry’s bayonet and forced to run 
farther for safety. Past Alexander Mc- 
Kee’s trading post and the few log cab- 
ins around it they went down to the 
river and across to the forest on the 
other side of the rapids. 

As the Indians disappeared Wayne 
marched forward with the Legion and 
halted on the slope within gunshot of 
the British garrison. Less than two 
hours had passed since Major Price’s 
advance guard of horsemen had been 
shocked by the Indian front-line fire. 
The four surgeons of the Legion were 
busy with a hundred wounded soldiers. 
Captain Prior of the First sub-Legion, 
Captain Slough and Lieutenant Camp- 
bell Smith of the Fourth and Van Rens- 
selaer of the Dragoons were among 
them. MisCampbell and Lieutenant 
Fowles were among the thirty Legion 
dead. It had been, Wayne knew, a suc- 
cessful day, but whether the Indians 
were broken or not would remain for 
time to show. If they had gone into the 
British fort, or had looked for cover un- 
der its walls, he would have driven them 
off even though it had been necessary to 
storm the surrounding trench and pick- 
et. He stared resentfully at the British 
flag, drifting lazily a few hundred yards 
away. 

Through that night and the follow- 
ing day the Legion remained encamped 
on the slope at the foot of the Rapids. 
No Indians were to be seen. In the after- 
noon the gates of the fort were opened 
and a man was observed carrying a 
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white flag toward the General’s head- 
quarters. He came to Wayne with the 
respects of Major William Campbell of 
the Twenty-fourth British regiment, 
commanding Fort Miami. 

Major Campbell, the note made it 
clear, was indignant. He wanted to 
know why it was that an army of the 
United States of America, said to be 
under the command of Major-General 
Wayne, should for the last twenty-four 
hours have taken post within reach of 
the guns of a fort belonging to his Maj- 
esty, the King of Great Britain. He 
knew of no war existing between the 
two countries, he said, and he would 
like to be informed in what light he was 
to view this action of General Wayne’s. 

What damned dissembling and cai- 
tiff insolence, thought the General and 
he got out his quill pen. If Major Wil-. 
liam Campbell, he said, were entitled to 
any answer as to the present position of 
the American army, which was far with- 
in the military jurisdiction of the United 
States, he had had the most full and sat- 
isfactory one announced to him yester- 
day from the muzzles of General 
Wayne’s muskets! And had the action 
of August twentieth continued until the 
Indians and the rest were driven under 
the influence of the post and guns com- 
manded by Major William Campbell 
they would not have much impeded the 
progress of the victorious army under 
General Wayne’s authority. 

The flag was returned with a lively 
answer and General Wayne continued 
to occupy the ground within half a mile 
of Fort Miami. Irritated by Major 
Campbell’s note, against whom his or- 
ders would not permit him to make the 
first direct move, his annoyance was in- 
creased because his contest with the In- 
dians might not be finished. If they still 
felt themselves unbeaten the fort had 
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power to give them aid. Even now the 
warriors might be gathering somewhere 
in the surrounding wilderness. 

But if he couldn’t destroy the fort he 
could at least humiliate the garrison and 
keep it inside its protecting walls. And 
the day after his reply to Major Camp- 
bell he advanced with a detachment of 
Legion infantry, not halting until he 
was near enough to see the black rings 
of the cannon thrust through the port 
holes in the logs. Then he began a lei- 
surely inspection of the position. Some 
of the men had been ordered to carry 
torches; marching down to Alexander 
McKee’s trading post, they kindled a 
blaze beneath it and drew away while 
the smoke rolled out of the door and the 
flames hungrily licked the sides and the 
puncheon roof. More torches were light- 
ed and borne through air to cornfields 
‘and outhouses adjacent to the fort. One 
shot from any of the two hundred Ca- 
nadian militia would amply repay his 
exertions in riding around the fort, for 
then he would have cause immediately 
to attack. 

But Major Campbell refused the 
goading invitation. When one of his 
officers pleaded permission to answer 
the insult he was shortly rebuked with, 
“Be a gentleman! be a gentleman!” 

General Wayne, demanding posses- 
sion of the fort, which was refused, con- 
tinued another day burning the crops 
and buildings within range of Major 
Campbell’s guns. Giving a military 
funeral to the dead and loading the 
wounded into the supply wagons, he be- 
gan his march back toward Fort Defi- 
ance. 

Desolation was left by the army on its 
return. The fields of corn which had 
stood so straight and green on either side 
of the river were now burned and tram- 
pled down. All of the huts and traders’ 
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cabins along the line of march were de- 
stroyed. 

Toward the rear of the moving col- 
umn the wounded groaned as the wag- 
ons jolted over the uneven roads. Gen- 
eral Wayne, who might have been hap- 
py for his victory, was not delighted. 
Success was there, but had not unques- 
tionably revealed itself to his eyes. For 
he could find no proof that the Indians 
were not preparing to fight again. That 
they had dispersed, leaving a couple of 
hundred dead and wounded among the 
fallen timber—he knew no more than 
that; and so his constant vigilance was 
continued. 

Three weeks longer the Legion re- 
mained at Fort Defiance. In that time 
the walls were strengthened to with- 
stand a bombardment and the fields 
burned of all provisions except enough 
to supply the garrison. They were in an 
excellent position, controlling the cen- 
tre of the Indian country and there was 
a long string of forts behind them. But 
there remained the seat of the Miami 
tribe still unoccupied. It was Ke-kiong- 
gay, several days’ march to the west by 
southwest of Fort Defiance at the con- 
fluence of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s 
Rivers. It had often been attacked, but 
had never been held. Wayne knew that 
to bring the Indians to a final treaty 
their country must first be fortified and 
possessed. And leaving yet another 
strong garrison behind him, he began 
the march toward Ke-kiong-gay early 
on September fourteenth, leaving Fort 
Miami and the hidden Indians still ly- 
ing in his rear. 

When the fort was built all would 
have been done that could be done. The 
graying, testy, vigilant General had of- 
fered amity and had fought a battle, had 
routed the confederated tribes, had 
sharply insulted the British colors and 
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had established a wedge of strongholds 
that split the Indian country midway be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Al- 
legheny Mountains. Yet on the day he 
arrived with the Legion and the grum- 
bling militia at Ke-kiong-gay four de- 
serters from Major Campbell’s garrison 
joined him with word that the tribes 
were gathering again, sixteen hundred 
warriors and their families encamped 
eight miles below the Maumee Rapids. 

Whether those braves were for war 
or peace still puzzled the General. They 
had gone into council, he was informed 
a few days later by other runaways; 
then in the red and ochre prairie where 
the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s met he be- 
gan building his last fort. Started late in 
September, the walls were still being 
raised when Wayne learned that Lieu- 
tenant-Governor John Graves Simcoe 
had come hurrying from Fort Niagara 
to the tribal gathering on the Maumee, 
where he urged the warriors to accept 
no terms of peace that failed to grant 
them the Ohio as their southern bound- 
ary. The Canadian, moreover, had 
promised them that he had ordered Ma- 
jor Campbell to fire upon the Ameri- 
cans if ever they dared to reappear; and, 
he counselled them, meanwhile they 
should ask for an armistice until the fol- 
lowing spring at which time his Maj- 
esty, the Great White Father across the 
waters, would send his soldiers against 
the Fifteen Fires and thrust the brazen 
interlopers off the Indians’ favorite 
hunting ground forever. And Captain 
Brant, who had accompanied Simcoe 
with one hundred and fifty of his fellow 
Mohawks, added that it would be well 
for the warriors during the winter to de- 
lude General Wayne with disingenuous 
offers of peace and thus be enabled to 
strike him with surprise when spring 
came. 
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General Wayne continued building 
his fort. Hampered by the individualis- 
tic Kentucky militia who felt that if 
there were any trees to be cut and logs 
to be shaped it would be of better ad- 
vantage to cut and shape them on the 
other side of the Ohio, the work went 
on slowly, yet despite frequent insub- 
ordination the stronghold was made de- 
fensible by October twenty-first and on 
the next morning Colonel John Francis 
Hamtramck, who looked like a frog on 
horseback, his soldiers said, with six 
companies of infantry and two light bat- 
teries paraded to rolling drums through 
the gates and then, after firing a salute 
of fifteen rounds, took possession as the 
commandant and named the place Fort 
Wayne. 

That was the General’s answer to 
whatever the British and Indians might 
do—Fort Wayne on the ground of the 
ancient Miami capital, Fort Defiance in 
the heart of the confederated tribes, 
Fort Recovery on the scene of St. Clair’s 
defeat and Fort Greenville within sup- 
porting distance of them all. And if 
Brant or any other warrior believed he 
could be lulled from constant vigilance 
. . . they were welcome before the 
walls of Greenville whenever they had 
the temerity to present themselves. 


Anthony Wayne at last was riding 
eastward, toward the Middle Ferry over 
the Schuylkill. It was February fifth of 
1796 and the General was near the end 
of his long, cold journey from Fort 
Greenville, where he had left the Legion 
under Brigadier James Wilkinson. Com- 
ing out of the wilderness at Pittsburgh 
days before, he was now on familiar 
ground, riding beside snugly fenced-in 
fields and stone houses already growing 
old. What a long time it had been since 
he had last seen Philadelphia! Three 











years and a half. More than that. Four 
years, it would be, the following June. 
In those days half the great men of the 
country had been anxious because of his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army. Washington, Madison, Jef- 
ferson, Henry Knox, Governor Lee of 
Virginia—there were more that had 
than hadn’t been. They had feared 
the expense of a disastrous campaign, 
had been afraid he would lead the na- 
tion into another war with England. 
How many timorous letters he had re- 
ceived from Henry Knox; as Secretary 
of War Knox had written so many pre- 
cautionary phrases that a man who read 
them might blush for him and the coun- 
try too. But at that time the United 
States were profoundly opposed to war. 

The sun was still high, almost hid- 
den in the gray heavens, when Wayne 
rode into the last stretch of his journey. 
Only three or four miles now and he 
would be crossing the Middle Ferry in- 
to Philadelphia, where his old friends 
Sharp Delany and Dick Peters were ex- 
pecting him. But then as he continued a 
little nearer to the town he saw a troop 
come riding toward him along the high- 
way and as each drew nearer to the other 
he distinguished the flapping standard 
of the Philadelphia Light-Horse rising 
above the plumed caps of the volunteer 
dragoons. ... Ah! Hmmm! So he was 
to be given the honor of an escort! No 
sneaking around the town this time as 
he had had to do when he came up from 
Charleston in the summer of eighty- 
three. 

The neighborly smiles and friendly 
handclasps from the officers made him 
feel that he was close to home. 

As the hoofs of the Philadelphia Light- 
Horse thudded briskly over familiar 
Market Street a sudden uproar crashed 
against the chill February sky. It was 
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followed shortly by another, then a 
third, a fourth, a fifth. Three times five 
at measured intervals the town artillery 
massed in Centre Square boomed out a 
loud salute while the General was 
drawn into Philadelphia and among the 
hailing people. 

There were men in the throng who 
called his name, men who had been 
with him at Ticonderoga twenty years 
before and remembered him as Dandy 
Wayne; men who had stood beside him 
on the banks of the Brandywine, the 
plains of Monmouth, who had followed 
him through Germantown, up Stony 
Point, men whom he had defended 
against Congress and men whom he 
had fought in mutiny—to them he was 
Mad Anthony. But all that had been 
ended nearly fifteen years before; since 
then a generation to whom the Revolu- 
tion was only a childish memory had 
come to manhood and their bonneted 
wives beside them had given them 
youngsters of their own. And to these 
he was simply the Old Hero or, less 
pleasantly, the Old Gentleman, which 
was what William Clark had called him 
during the summer of ninety-four. 
Though just past fifty-one, it made the 
returning General seem ancient as an- 
tiquity to be still in the saddle after all 
those changing years. 

In the long room of the City Tavern 
the servants hurried with goblets of 
wine that night and the polished tables, 
which had reflected the buttons worn by 
the first Continental Congress, by scar- 
let-coated British officers, then finally 
by free Americans, were, enclosed by 
stiff-backed personages who, however 
doubtful in the past of General Wayne’s 
erratic ways, were now assured that a 
more trustworthy man never carried 
arms for the United States. There were 
toasts, handclasps and reminiscences. 
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A week later he was still being honor- 
ed by public dinners. This time it was by 
Morrell’s Federalists, the Volunteer 
Greens, who chose Weed’s Tavern at 
Grey’s Ferry and invited General Mor- 
gan to be among the guests. . . . 

But through the days of entertain- 
ment and troubled talk of politics 
Wayne must have looked sometimes to- 
ward the luxuriant vista of mellow days 
that should have lain before him at 
Waynesborough. He had not seen the 
solid old stone house since Polly died. 
It would perhaps be melancholy with- 
out her, but Isaac and his wife, who had 
been plain Elizabeth Smith, were there 
and he was certain to find comfort. And 
it was still his home. 

He rode out to Waynesborough in 
late February. Friendly and familiar, 
the old house stood close by the roadside, 
with the broad fields rolling away 
among the low hills. When he arrived 
the ground was dark and barren-look- 
ing, but soon green sprouts would be 
pushing up through the snow-spotted 
soil and he could imagine himself, when 
the pasture land, the oats and wheat, had 
grown again, riding slowly over ditch 
and fence as a gentleman farmer. That 
would be a pleasant life and a comfort- 
able one, an end he had had in mind for 
fifteen years. 

No more politics, he thought; no 
more panicky months in search of mon- 
ey that couldn’t be had; no more wres- 
tling through untracked swamps and 
forests. He had seen enough of the coun- 
try, had marched with fighting men 
over most of the two thousand miles that 
lay beside the wide St. Lawrence and the 
hot sands of Florida, had crossed from 
the seaboard into the heart of the west- 
ern wilderness. Now he would have the 
days of tranquillity that he had hoped 
for. How he would ride when his leg 


was free of pain! Not yet fifty-two, there 
was still time for that amused little smile 
to come back again and curl the corners 
of his wide mouth. No more army 
either; that presumptuous jackass of a 
Wilkinson could have the Legion if he 
could get the appointment. 

Yet even during those first few weeks 
at Waynesborough he was not without 
some uneasiness. That treaty effected by 
John Jay more than a year before was 
still an unsettled document. General 
Washington had had it since early in 
March in ninety-five, had found it ac- 
ceptable and hoped the Senate would ap- 
prove it so that he could give it ratifica- 
tion. And on June twenty-fifth the Sen- 
ate had made its passage possible. 

But since Wayne had returned to 
Philadelphia Congress had become a 
lively menace to the treaty. They would 
not accept from England, they said, 
they would demand. President Wash- 
ington, the House of Representatives as- 
serted, had no right to conclude a treaty 
without their sanction and they showed 
their strength by refusing to pass the 
laws by which it must be carried into ef- 
fect. There was a preliminary brush 
with the President, from which he came 
out more resolute than before; agitation 
became general and it began to look as 
if the majority of the people approved 
the treaty after all. 

It was this protracted contention that 
stole away the peacefulness of those 
spring days at Waynesborough. For, so 
long as the provisions for carrying out 
the treaty were obstructed by Congress 
the British would retain possession of 
the frontier forts; so long as the British 
flag and his Majesty’s garrisons contin- 
ued at Michilimackinac, Detroit, Fort 
Miami and the other posts along the 
Great Lakes there would be Indians 
whom Englishmen could persuade to 
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raise the tomahawk again throughout 
the Northwest Territory. Those forts, 
Wayne knew, would have to be sur- 
rendered before peace in the Ohio coun- 
try was assured. 

‘Finally, on the thirtieth of April the 
resolution to make the treaty immedi- 
ately active was voted on by Congress, 
the minority became the majority by a 
margin of three out of ninety-one and 
before the troublesome House had ad- 
journed its session, which ended on 
June first, Anthony Wayne had been 
ordered to take over those border-line 
strongholds whose position had been 
a constant threat to the new country 
ever since its independence was de- 
clared. 

Whether or not Wayne was pleased 
to be leaving Easttown again, he would 
be glad to see an American flag spread- 
ing out from the staffs above the walls 
and bastions of the citadel at Detroit and 
the fort on the Maumee. It was an honor 
to be going and the sight was worth an- 
other year in the wilderness. And, once 
the business was over, he could be rea- 
sonably sure that there was nothing 
more to endanger the permanent suc- 
cess of the treaty for which he had work- 
ed so long. 

It was June and he was going west 
again, with only four months leisure out 
of four tedious years. But this time it 
would not be long; and the worst Wayne 
had to look forward to was the journey. 
For the menace of the wilderness had 
ceased to exist. At Pittsburgh, where he 
was joined on his barge, the Federal, by 
Winthrop Sargeant who was to estab- 
lish civil authority in the new land, the 
stories of horror which the Legion re- 
cruits had heard were already of the 
past. 

At Fort Washington the General left 
the Federal and rode over the old trail 
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northward to Greenville. Before he ar- 
rived he heard from Wilkinson, who of- 
fered him the use of his quarters while 
he remained at the fort. 

Greenville itself had already outlived 
its value, and would soon be no more 
than a group of vacant huts surrounded 
by a stockade. Leaving it with a gar- 
rison of about a hundred men, Wayne 
continued northward, moving with lei- 
sure but not in comfort, for his leg was 
swollen again. Early in August the can- 
non at Fort Defiance boomed a salute to 
his party and on the seventh of the 
month he was sitting on a flatboat which 
floated down the Maumee toward Fort 
Miami where Lieutenant-Colonel Ham- 
tramck had already placed an American 
flag. 

Meanwhile Governor St. Clair had 
established by proclamation a new coun- 
ty in the Northwest Territory. It was 
named for the campaigning General and 
its extent included the land which 
would encompass most of northern 
Ohio, the north strip of Indiana, the 
corner of Illinois where Chicago stands, 
the eastern side of Wisconsin and all of 
the state of Michigan. But widely as the 
county stretched there remained one 
northern fort outside its boundaries. It 
was Presque Isle, an old place, brush 
covered and tumbledown, which had 
been built by the French, occupied by 
the British and now in possession of a 
few Americans,—Presque Isle under 
Lieutenant Russell Bissell of the Le- 
gion, on the south shore of Lake Erie 
just inside the Pennsylvania line. 

Floating down the Maumee, the Gen- 
eral’s party went ashore at the head of 
the rapids and rode horseback down to 
Fort Miami where they remained while 
the Legion carpenters built a keelboat 
in which they were to journey down the 
bay and across the lake to Detroit. 
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By August eleventh the keelboat, 
named The Adventure, was ready and 
three days later General Wayne was at 
Detroit where Colonel Hamtramck had 
placed yet another American flag and 
garrison. It had gone smoothly, this ex- 
change of the long-disputed posts. The 
British rode politely out; the Ameri- 
cans rode politely in. There was no 
more war, no more necessity for bluster- 
ing. The English were not bad people, 
not so long as they kept their soldiers out 
of the United States. Having never 
fought in hatred, Wayne’s warlike tem- 
per ended when the battle ended and 
now from Detroit he could look across 
the river to the British posts on the Can- 
adian side without rancor. 

Through the summer and autumn 
Wayne continued at Detroit, putting the 
new garrisons in shape to be left under 
their separate commanders. . 

Then unexpectedly came strange 
news that had to do with that caitiff and 
coxcomb Wilkinson. The damned rascal 
had had the brazenness to make charges 
to James McHenry, the new Secretary 
of War, against Wayne’s character and 
military conduct! Bad weather or not, 
game leg or well, the General began to 
look ardently for a boat that would take 
him down the Detroit river and south- 
easterly across Lake Erie whence he 
could continue his journey on horseback 
or by carriage to Philadelphia. 

He had surmised Wilkinson’s capac- 
ity for trouble-making all along, had 
guessed his disgruntled whisperings 
from the way young William Clark had 
behaved during the march to the Fallen 
Timber. Wilkinson had always possess- 
ed a covert smirk. 

Toward the middle of November the 
chafing General had the sloop Detroit 
made ready for him. He was, he gave 
out officially, determined to take post at 
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Pittsburgh because the waterways to 
Detroit would soon be closed. But his 
friends at the post knew better. Wilkin- 
son, they felt, wanted General Wayne 
got out of the way so that he might take 
a freer stride toward military advance- 
ment. He was, moreover, a rascal. That 
the General had not been vigilant, or 
fair, or honorable—or whatever charges 
Wilkinson might make would be “un- 
founded and malicious.” 

Leaving Hamtramck in command of 
the garrison, General Wayne on the 
sloop Detroit made headway down the 
river. The citizens of the post were sorry 
to see him go; coming down to the 
dock, they had presented him with a 
testimonial of their regard. And there 
was another given him at parting, a 
quaint, perhaps unique memorial which 
signified fondness and respect for the 
General and was simply signed “The 
American Army.” 

The sloop Detroit turned to the south 
and east across the gray-blue of Lake 
Erie’s sharply ruffled surface. 

By nightfall the importance of an- 
swering Wilkinson’s spurious charges 
had gone from the General’s mind and 
he was in a torment of jagged pains and 
burning inflammation. Lying out be- 
fore him, the leg seemed to be swelling 
to the size of a monstrous log, to be pos- 
sessed by a spirit whose malignance no 
amount of white flannel windings could 
appease. Through the long night he lay 
with moist eyes and his jaws gripped 
tightly together, feeling torture at each 
heave of the sloop. 

By morning the Detroit had sighted 
the wide bay in front of Presque Isle and 
as the day brightened the old fortress 
could be seen surmounting the high 
banks flaming with red ivy and gold 
and ruddy underbrush. Toward noon 
the Detroit anchored in the quiet water 
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and Henry De Butts helped carry the 
General over the side to a rowboat in 
which he was taken to the beach, then 
slowly up the forty-foot rise to the en- 
trance between the gray, pentagonal 
walls. Lieutenant Bissell and the appre- 
hensive soldiers of the little garrison 
came hurriedly out to meet him. A sa- 
lute was fired and a bed hastily ar- 
ranged in the main blockhouse. 

How slowly the days passed at lonely 
Presque Isle! Thesloop Detroit had sailed 
away, its receding stern the last Wayne 
saw of any moving object beyond the 
fort. Presque Isle’s interior had a gloomy 
magnificence fit for a man to die in. 

For General Wayne November crawl- 
ed by with incessant torture. Thus far 
the inflammation had not gone beyond 
his useless leg, but no amount of bleed- 
ing had been able to reduce the pain; 
likely it was to be the last attack. . . . 
But he had stood too often under the 
Black Vulture’s wing to be dismayed. 
If only something would ease this tor- 
ment, anything; it made him want to 
yell, but that he would not do. 

The first two weeks of December 
passed. Outside the blockhouse in 
which he lay there was snow, crisp 
leaves from the second growth of chest- 
nut-trees that surrounded the cutover 
land about the fort, whirling winds in 
which trunks and branches creaked and 
ground. Around the General’s bed 
Henry De Butts and Lieutenant Bissell 
of Connecticut stood quietly and looked 
uneasily at the tortured face and pro- 
testing eyes. That leg bulged up beneath 
the blankets monstrously. Such suffer- 
ing, they knew, couldn’t continue much 
longer; nature would refuse to bear it. 
The gout flamed under every inch of 
flannel in which his body was wrapped 
from the tip of his foot to his chest. 
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Through the night of December 
fourteenth Wayne lay under the inces- 
sant torment, his mind clear but unable 
to think of anything but pain and death, 
for with the agony mounting to his 
stomach he no longer expected to live. 
He had hoped for many more years; 
only fifty-two he would be, if he kept on 
till January. His grandfather, the first 
Anthony, had gone on well into his 
seventies. So had his father and his 
mother. But he had no desire to keep on 
until January; not like this. He could 
think neither of past joys nor regrets. 
His life with Polly, the glory of Mon- 
mouth and Stony Point, his maddening 
experiences with the Georgia planta- 
tion, that election to Congress which be- 
gan in good faith and ended close to hu- 
miliation, his victory at the Fallen Tim- 
ber and his greater triumph at Green- 
ville—those things were all of equal in- 
difference to him now. Even if he had 
known of the years to come, that many 
of his forts would grow into cities, that 
there would be Wayne counties, Wayne 
townships, Waynesvilles and Waynes- 
burgs throughout America, that a cen- 
tury later youths of the country he had 
won from the Indians and British 
would feel strong with valor at evoca- 
tion of his name—even had he fully 
known the achievements that had been 
his, they would have been as nothing 
then, for his suffering was great and 
more than he could withstand. Never- 
theless there was one thought that came 
into his death-conscious mind: some- 
time before ten minutes past two of the 
morning of that cold December fif- 
teenth the General separated his twist- 
ed lips to say, “Bury me at the foot of 
the flagstaff, boys’—which doubtless 
was as close to home as if he had died at 


Waynesborough. 
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Last Words 
BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Tue breezes of returning Spring i 
Blow kindlier than before: 

The robins hop, the sparrows sing 
More sweetly than of yore. 

For O, the gliding seasons swim 

And bear me on their rippling brim 
To my not-distant shore. 


I'll no more strive to be a man: 
Cold world, bad world, Adieu! 

I’ve done you all the good I can 
Or ever mean to do. 

In fact—I say it in your ear— 

It was a grand mistake, I fear, 
To try to better you. of 


The more I probed, the more I found 
The Evil’s deeper source. 

I digged:—the truth was underground; 
Star-gazed :—’twas cosmic force. 

And as the baffling years slipped by 

The streams of hope were running dry 
In their meandering course. 





True, in the flashing of a spade,— 
The twinkling of a star,— 

A light from heaven would pierce the shade 
And show things as they are. 

But still I felt the world was sick; 

For no one else would wield my pick , 
Or read my calendar. 


Ah truth! whatever truth may be, 

Tis neither yours nor mine. 
Twill shine through taciturnity, 

Through broken speech ’twill shine. 
Then wherefore sweat to have one’s say >— 
To save what cannot pass away, 

Or rescue the divine? 
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A Helping Hand 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


ICHAEL stood on the top step of 
M the broad stairway, one hand 
on hip, the other grasping a 
rapier’s hilt. His lips were set in a grim 
line, according to instructions, and he 
felt like a fool. He crouched a little, fac- 
ing down the stair, touching shoulders 
on either side with two fellow guards- 
men in leathern coats and visored steel 
caps who held their own blades poised. 
He knew that behind the three of them 
stood their master, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, blocking the doorway of the throne- 
room, with a slit-eyed smile on his 
crafty face, clad in a court uniform of 
clashing colors, like an artist’s night- 
mare. Michael felt that he was part of 
a silly inartistic picture, but what right 
had he to complain? As an artist he had 
been counted out. 

It was a long tableau; as long as it 
took the glittering Captain of the 
Guard to mount the stair step by step 
into rapier’s reach, while the Princess 
mounted beside him, with her little 
fingers resting on his arm. A long tab- 
leau—and Michael’s thoughts wan- 
dered oddly, through racing chapters 
of fancy. The scene before him had 
faded, and in its place was clean canvas; 
his rapier was a brush and swept down 
in sure strokes. He would paint birches, 
as he always longed to paint them; 
streaks of silver white, all aslant, flash- 
ing through the green of the forest. The 
face of the Princess obtruded. He would 
paint that, if he but could! Pouting lips, 
dainty pink of the cheeks, blue eyes 


wide with wonder and excitement. 
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If he but could! But there beside it 
was the smug fat face of the Captain. 
His dream faded; but the brush in his 
hand was again a rapier, and below him 
was the broad stair. Michael watched 
the steady approach of the two with 
sullen eyes, for he hated that Captain 
of the Guard and all his absurd pano- 
ply. For two nights this man had cross- 
ed swords with him—clash, parry, 
clash, parry—and had smilingly slain 
him; and then with equal nonchalance 
had engaged his two companion guards- 
men, wounding one to the death and 
forcing the other over the low balus- 
trade to fall crashing down to the foot- 
lights. Then jauntily he had led the 
Princess up over blood and bodies into 
the throne-room and her kingdom, 
while the false Lord Chamberlain gave 
way with sibilant curses. 

Obviously there was nothing person- 
al in the Captain’s behavior toward him, 
there on the stair; just one minor item 
in the night’s work. But to Michael that 
very impersonality made it doubly bit- 
ter. The man might at least trouble to 
look at him as they crossed swords. “A 
ham actor,” thought Michael, and the 
contemptuous indifference of such a 
one increased his own self-contempt. 
“T’ve faced better men than you,” his 
mind muttered; and he tried to picture 
that jaunty figure clad in dirty khaki, 
grasping a bayoneted rifle instead of a 
tin sword, with a flat trench-helmet 
shading the dainty mustache and smug 
smile: the incongruous picture sickened 
him. 














The Princess, too, ignored him no 
less, but she roused his fancy in quite 
different fashion. He had never been 
nearer to her than in this scene on the 
stair; but the wide-eyed naiveté of her 
excitement over the combat, the dim- 
ples that deepened in her porcelain- 
pink cheeks as her lips shaped into a 
smile, stirred his artist’s heart. Why 
could not those blue eyes and that slow 
smile traffic with him for even a sec- 
ond? But over his silly prone figure, no 
more than a bit of stage property to 
her, she stepped daintily, her hand on 
the Captain’s arm. 

Michael sullenly nursed his resent- 
ment over their attitude, as he resented 
that of all the world which he had until 
so lately hoped to claim as his. Lying 
there dead on the top stair his eyes were 
half open toward that blur of white be- 
yond the footlights which was an audi- 
ence. But what he really saw was not 
a stipple of ill-defined faces, but rather 
himself; a cheap corpse in a cheap 
show, a nameless “‘supe,”” a down-and- 
outer, dead to the world on a property 
staircase. There was plenty of time for 
brooding while the real actors, such as 
they were, went on with the play. He 
must be dead until the curtain fell. 

This was Wednesday afternoon— 
and no longer ago than last Saturday a 
curtain had fallen on the last act of his 
dream. Hope had been the theme of it; 
hope that took him to the city and the 
art school after his honorable discharge 
from the army; then the miserable re- 
action. Hope gone with the end of his 
money, his materials, his studio-bed- 
room; pride gone with a week’s job in a 
dirty restaurant, and Saturday night’s 
discharge even from that. An artist? 
He was no artist. He was down and 
out; his place was on a park bench. 
He thought of Sunday with actually 
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no food; then of how a cynical fate had 
led him past the open lobby of this 
cheap South End theatre where the 
manager of a stock company was letter- 
ing on a board the coming week’s an- 
nouncement. One could see in passing 
that he was no letterer, and that he was 
red-faced with the realization of it. 
Michael, in hungry desperation, had of- 
fered his services for a quarter, and had 
found sudden employment as a “supe” 
for all the week at fifty cents a night, 
payable nightly. 

As his mind pictured these past days 
in the dull colors of self-pity, the cur- 
tain before him fell to the tune of fee- 
ble applause. Michael rose from the 
stair, shook himself to be rid of the 
cramps, and glumly made his way 
back-stage, exit left. One foot was 
asleep; a finger ached where he had 
bruised it in falling. In the wings, while 
he discarded his helmet and jerkin, Mr. 
Grimes, lately Captain of the Guard, 
brushed by him impatiently and with- 
out even a nod of recognition. Michael 
stared after him, glowering. It was a 
weak sort of glower, in a face that was 
freckled and still boyish. Then he hung 
his helmet and coat on a peg and stood 
the high imitation-leather boots below 
them. He had no dressing-place other 
than the wings or the general “props” 
room, and needed none, for he had not 
troubled to doff his street clothes, and 
he wore no make-up under the visored 
tin head-piece. 

As he made his way toward the outer 
door, the manager, clad in the gaudy 
robes of the old King, stopped him. 
“‘Here’s four bits,” he said. “Come 
back to-night but not to-morrow. This 
show’s a dud. We'll put on ‘The Vam- 
pire’ and won’t need you.”’ 

Curtain again—to an epilogue after 
the play! Michael slumped out and sat 
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down on a box in the alley. He rested 
his elbows on his knees and his chin 
on his hands, and stared at the dirty 
cobbles through wet eyes. To be fired 
by such a man from such a job seemed 
like rubbing his face in the mud after 
he was down. An artist? He winced at 
the memory of that dead ambition; at 
the whole chain of attendant memories 
—summers of hard labor to earn the 
money for art school, winters of sacri- 
fice to save it; dreams of achievement. 
Adding final emphasis to his conviction 
of his own worthlessness, he saw the 
Princess come from the stage door. 
Though she must pass by him in the 
dusk, the glance she threw him did 
not linger, but went beyond him as if he 
were not there; and, though her face 
was half hidden, he knew that there 
was for him no deepening of dimples, 
or red lips slowly curving into a smile. 

Supperless and apathetic he entered 
the stage door again. He did not know 
how much time had passed; others had 
preceded him by many minutes. Per- 
haps he was late for his act. Who cared? 
As he slowly donned his helmet Mr. 
Grimes, again a haughty Captain of 
the Guard, elbowed by him in the nar- 
row space back-stage, and this time did 
not ignore him. “Hustle, you bum!” 
he said. It was a high, ‘thin, offending 
voice, and an alcoholic aroma went 
with it. 

Michael stood at the top of the broad 
stair, his heart pounding -with resent- 
ment, though he was dazed with weari- 
ness and hunger. One hand was on his 
hip, the other grasped a rapier’s hilt. 
He crouched a little, facing down. 

Clash once, parry once. Wide blue 
eyes gazed toward him and on through 
him to the throne-room beyond. Clash 
again, parry again! A bum, was he? A 
failure he might be, but a bum he was 
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not, and no drunken floor-walker in a 
tin suit should call him so. Michael 
straightened himself, lifted one foot to 
the level of that glittering padded chest, 
thrust out his leg and bowled the Cap- 
tain down the stair, so that he rolled 
to the very footlights. 

“Curtain!” bawled the King from 
the wings Right. Michael, walking stiff- 
ly erect in a new dignity, and still in 
an angry daze, made his way down the 
stair and back-stage, his helmet already 
off. People seemed to be coming at him 
from several directions. The Princess’s 
face was suddenly staring close into his. 
She had never before been so near, and 
he saw that her blue eyes were pale and 
watery, the rouge was coarsely thick 
on her lips, and the dimples badly pen- 
cilled. “What'd ya do it fer, ya dirty 
mut? Ya mighta kilt ‘im, an’ he me 
own sister’s son.” He turned away in a 
new and disgusted disillusionment, 
just in time to avoid the heavy tin rapier 
hurled at him by the Captain of the 
Guard, who followed it with blasphe- 
my. 

Tai this scene Royalty thrust itself, 
clad in untidy robes. “Cut it!’ said the 
King. “Do you hear that noise in front? 
We ain’t had such a hand in two sea- 
sons. I'll keep this show on for two 
weeks. Mr. Grimes, pad your shoulders 
and stick to that back flop at the foot 
of the stairs. It was prettily done. Mrs. 
Earle goes on up, just as she did, only 
this Mr. What’s-his-name gives her a 
gallant arm. He’s turned traitor, d’y’ 
see, to the Lord Chamberlain. Clear 
out, now, or we'll hold the curtain. 
Wait! By Heaven, what’s this? Grimes, 
you fool, you’ve lammed your sword 
through the King’s portrait on the 
throne-room drop. Ye gods! It’s in the 
final—the whole face of him’s gone! 
Here! you Props! Hustle me a patch 
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and some paint, and hold that cur- 
tain!” 

Michael eyed the huddled group 
with indifference. Then his glance 
passed to the torn canvas, and bright- 


ened. Hunger and anger were forgot- 
ten. “Bring me the paint, Props!” he 
said sharply. “Grimes, move that spot- 
light here to my left. I'll fix that por- 


trait. I am an artist.” 


**Brander’”’ 


[Fesruary 21, 1852—Marcu 31, 1929.] 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


EN strangers addressed him 
\ \ / deferentially as Professor or as 
Doctor Matthews, he used to 


answer, with a twinkle in his eye, “Not 
below One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street!” Even on the campus of Colum- 
bia, he preferred the simpler epithet of 
Mister. He was a writer who wanted to 
teach; and his sense of humor told him 
that that was something very different 
from being a teacher who wanted to 
write. Furthermore, he knew that even 
in the University, among the many hun- 
dreds of his colleagues and the many 
thousands of his students, past and cur- 
rent, nobody ever spoke of him behind 
his back by any other name than “Brand- 
er,” the same informal title by which, 
for nearly half a century, he had been 
addressed familiarly in the leading lit- 
erary clubs of London and New York; 
and in this knowledge he was pleased. 
A name which he had labored to make 
a literary label had become already, in 
his later years, a legend. 

He had been christened James Brand- 
er Matthews, for Brander had been his 


mother’s maiden name and James had 
been the first name of both of his grand- 
fathers; but, upon adopting the profes- 
sion of letters, he had deliberately drop- 
ped the James. His purpose was to force 
reviewers of his books to refer to him by 
a distinctive label and not to dismiss him 
under the unnoticeable name of J. B. 
Matthews. In his later years, he fre- 
quently expressed a keen annoyance at 
the assiduity of excessively punctilious 
librarians and bibliographers who in- 
sisted on listing his books as the works 
of J. Brander Matthews. “A writer’s 
name is his trade-mark,” he used to say, 
“and every author has an inalienable 
right to choose the final form of his own 
signature.” But, in this connection, I re- 
member now that, shortly after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, Brander said of 
Woodrow Wilson, “I think the time has 
come to call him Thomas once again. I 
wonder if his pious father named him 
after the apostle who could not be con- 
vinced.” 

Thirty or forty years ago, the leading 
men of letters in this country gave a din- 
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ner to Brander Matthews on one of his 
birthdays. I believe that William Dean 
Howells was in the chair; but the main 
speech of the evening was delivered by 
Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens chose to be 
jocose at the expense of what he called 
the horrendous matronymic of the guest 
of honor. With his slow, drawling, deep- 
voiced utterance, he droned out the 
name of Bra-a-a-nder until it sounded 
like a medizval curse. Then he said, in 
closing, “Our guest has worked a mira- 
cle. He has taken a name fit only to 
swear with, and has made of it a name 
to conjure with!” 

The currency of the name of Brander 
on the tongues of men is a testimony not 
so much to his literary eminence as to 
the immense affection in which he was 
held by innumerable people, high and 
low. He was almost the last of that great 
group of men of letters which, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, made the latter 
half of the nineteenth century illustrious 
in the annals of our English literature; 
and he had known intimately nearly all 
the greater authors of his time. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to state that 
Brander had met everybody who, since 
1870, had risen to real achievement in 
any of the arts, in the United States, in 
England, or in France; and he was so 
readily and easily companionable that 
nobody could ever meet him more than 
once without cherishing a fondness for 
him ever afterward. Humanly, he en- 
riched himself by feasting on the friend- 
ship of many men who were greater 
than himself; and then in turn he pass- 
ed on the richness of this friendship to 
the students and apprentice-authors of 
a younger generation. The humblest un- 
dergraduate who called upon him for 
advice could always grasp a hand which 
had shaken hands with Matthew Arnold 
and James Russell Lowell. 
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He used to say of his own life that, 
like all Gaul, it was divided into three 
parts. He was brought up with one in- 
tention. Then, in his middle years, the 
intention was changed and he became 
an author. Still later, the intention was 
changed again and he became an edu- 
cator. 

Standing before the impressive por- 
trait of his father by the great Bonnat, 
Brander used to point out that it bore a 
curious resemblance to the portraits that 
were painted by Titian of the merchant 
princes of Venice and of Genoa; and 
then he would explain that the reason 
for this fact was that his father had also 
been a merchant prince. At the period 
of the Civil War, Edward Matthews was 
rated as the second richest man in New 
York City,—his fortune being exceed- 
ed, at that time, only by that of the 
Astor family. Brander had two young- 
er sisters, but he was an only son, and 
he was carefully brought up to practise 
the responsible and arduous profession 
of a multimillionaire. In his childhood 
and his teens, he was thrown naturally 
into contact with the scions of all our 
other leading families; and he was taken 
repeatedly abroad and introduced, at a 
very early age, to the most prominent 
people in the capitals of Europe. Before 
travel by railway had become custom- 
ary, Edward Matthews used to tour mag- 
nificently through the European coun- 
tries in his private coach, with changes 
of horses arranged elaborately in ad- 
vance; and the boyish Brander would 
perch himself upon the driver’s seat and 
call out orders to the uniformed postil- 
lions. 

Yet, in the aftermath of the Civil 
War, and particularly in the panic of 
1873, the huge fortune of Edward Mat- 
thews melted away to nearly nothing; 
and Brander, who had been brought up 
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to be a multimillionaire, inherited only 
his share of the much more modest for- 
tune of his mother. 

Nevertheless, he remained through- 
out his life—according to ordinary 
standards—well-to-do. He could prac- 
tise the profession of a man of letters 
without ever being required to earn his 
living by his authorship; and, in his later 
years, he could lecture at Columbia 
without being dependent for his living 
on his salary as a professor. To young 
people who were ambitious to become 
professional authors, he always used to 
say that literature was a good staff but 
a poor crutch. In his own case, he was 
able to flourish his profession of author- 
ship as a sort of cane,—an ornamental 
instrument of elegance which was not 
required seriously for support. 

In his later years, he was frank in say- 
ing to his friends that he was very glad 
that he had not inherited the gigantic 
fortune which he had been trained up to 
administer. The responsibility would 
have taken up too much of his attention 
and would have impeded his activities in 
fields which were to him of greater in- 
terest. On the other hand, he never de- 
veloped a sentimental cult of poverty 
and did not believe that starving in a 
garret was an essential element in the 
apprenticeship of a potential author. 

In the second phase of Brander’s life, 
from the age of twenty-five or there- 
abouts to the age of forty, he established 
his reputation as a professional man of 
letters. Despite his stanch and almost 
militant Americanism, he was almost 
equally active on both sides of the At- 
lantic and soon became as well known 
in London as a regular contributor to 
British periodicals as he became in New 
York as a standard contributor to Amer- 
ican magazines. Also, much of his writ- 
ing had to do with France; and he be- 
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came very early an interpreter of French 
literature to the current reading publics 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
For his services to France—and espe- 
cially in recognition of his biography of 
Moliére—-he was made, first a Cheva- 
her, and later an Officier, of the Légion 
d’Honneur. 

Before he was forty, Brander had es- 
tablished himself as an essayist, a critic 
of both literature and the drama, a 
maker of short-stories, a novelist, a prac- 
titioner of vers de société, and a play- 
wright. In none of these various and 
versatile activities did he attain the high- 
est rank, but in each of them he showed 
sufficient prowess to be accepted as a col- 
league by the foremost writers of his 
period. 

In his library, a special shelf was re- 
served for books that had been dedicated 
to him; and, at the time of his death, this 
collection had been extended to more 
than thirty volumes. Among the au- 
thors who had paid him the high tribute 
of a dedication were H. C. Bunner, An- 
drew Lang, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Austin Dobson, Laurence Hut- 
ton, Harry Thurston Peck, Bronson 
Howard, Thomas R. Lounsbury, Wil- 
liam Archer, Henry Arthur Jones, and 
W. C. Brownell. 

Only the passage of the years will de- 
termine finally the merits of his many 
books; but all of Brander’s friends have 
always known that the proper measure 
of the man was to be found not so much 
in his writing as in his conversation. For 
nearly half a century, he had been fa- 
mous as one of the most delightful talk- 
ers in the world. 

The fundamental basis of Brander’s 
eminence in this regard was his amazing 
memory. At the slightest cue, he could 
recall any “good thing” that had been 
said in his presence by any of the great 
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people of the last half century. He never 
forgot a funny story, a witty anecdote, a 
pointed turn of phrase; and his ears were 
ever open for the acquisition of any new 
“good thing” that might be said in his 
presence. His receptive sense of humor 
was even keener than his quick activity 
as a creative humorist; and he was just 
as nimble-witted in defense as he was 
clever in attack. 

It was he himself who, many years 
ago, created at his own expense a phrase 
which promptly became celebrated in 
the journalism of the time,—to the ef- 
fect that “Brander Matthews wore the 
most unfortunate whiskers in New 
York.” And he had a gift for stimulat- 
ing wit in others. Some years ago, he 
called up Oliver Herford to say good-by 
before sailing to Europe on the Celtic. 
But he pronounced the name of the ship 
as if it had been spelled with a K. 
“Don’t call it Keltic,” retorted Herford 
over the telephone, “or you will have a 
hard sea all the way over.” 

At the early age of twenty-one, Bran- 
der Matthews married an English ac- 
tress—Miss Ada Smith of London. He 
was the most devoted husband I have 
ever known. For half a century, these 
married people were never separated for 
a single day. The final illness of Mrs. 
Matthews was long and lingering. For 
several years, Brander never left the 
house, except to deliver his lectures at 
Columbia. When Mrs. Matthews died, 
her funeral was held upon a Thursday 
morning; and I spent that evening with 
Brander. Shortly before I left, he said 
to me, “I will lunch with you on Mon- 
day.” That was the only comment 
which he had ever made upon the sub- 
ject of the long years of his faithful ser- 
vice to an invalided wife. 

_ Brander, at that time, had not set foot 
in the club-house of The Players for an 
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entire decade. But he had been one of 
the founders of the club in 1888. I gath- 
ered together a group of his old friends, 
headed by John Drew and Otis Skinner, 
and we gave him an apparently casual 
but emphatically hospitable welcome. 
At three o’clock, he said to me, “I shall 
lunch at The Players every Monday 
from now on, until I can’t go out to 
luncheon any more.” At the same peri- 
od, he re-assumed a weekly habit of 
lunching at the Century. In this later 
stage of Brander’s life, the elderly door- 
man at The Players used to whisper to 
incoming members the magic phrase, 
“Mr. Matthews is here to-day.” And 
then each visitor to the home of Edwin 
Booth would sling aside his hat and coat 
and seek the crowd. An eager group 
would be gathered about an elderly and 
bearded gentleman who tottered on his 
feet but who, as everybody used to say, 
was all right from the waist up; and 
every ear was strained to hear him say, 
“Have you heard this?”’ or “John Hay 
once told me . . .” or “T. R. used to 
Fore 

He was one of the most clubbable of 
men. In New York, he was one of the 
founders of The Players, of the Authors 
Club, of The Kinsmen, and of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club. He was one of the 
organizers of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters and one of the earliest 
members of the Academy. In Chicago, 
he was a charter-member of The Cliff- 
Dwellers. In London, he was a member 
of the Savile Club and of the Athenzum. 
To this latter institution, he had been 
proposed in 1883 by no less a personage 
than Matthew Arnold; but, because of 
the great length of the waiting list, he 
was not elected until eighteen years 
later. When I congratulated him on his 
admission to the Athenzum, he said, 
“Tt isn’t any fun. It’s only the nearest ap- 
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proach, for living people, to being bur- 
ied in Westminster Abbey.” 

I have referred to Brander’s genius 
in the gentle art of friendship. That is a 
common phrase, which is frequently ap- 
plied to men but lately dead. But, in his 
case, the special element of thoughtful- 
ness was developed to an unusual degree. 
He was more thoughtful of his friends 
than any other man whom I have ever 
known. Nearly every day, he posted at 
least a score of letters to people that he 
cared about. These letters were always as 
succinct as telegrams; he never employ- 
ed an unnecessary word. He would say, 
“See August Scribner’s,” and the recipi- 
ent would know that the latest issue of 
that magazine must contain some article 
of special interest to him. In 1922, when 
I was far away in Honolulu, Sir Sidney 
Colvin published a book of his collect- 
ed memories. Recalling my personal as- 
sociation with S. C., Brander made a 
special trip down-town and bought the 
book and mailed it to me in the island of 
Oahu. And the point to be regarded is 
that, at all times, he remained equally 
thoughtful of half a hundred of his other 
friends. 

In 1892, Brander Matthews was call- 
ed to a professorship at Columbia, be- 
cause of his established reputation as a 
man of letters. He was, at that time, 
forty years of age; and the conditions of 
his entrance into academic life were un- 
precedented and unique. He had had no 
previous experience in teaching and no 
special preparation for a scholarly ca- 
reer; but, for almost the first time in our 
academic history, a professional writer 
was invited to lecture on the art of writ- 
ing. Before he undertook to teach young 
people how to write short-stories, he had 
already established a reputation for hav- 
ing written them successfully. His lec- 
tures on the technic of the novel were 
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rendered doubly interesting by the fact 
that he was himself a novelist. When he 
offered a course in versification, his stu- 
dents knew that he had proved his own 
ability to practise what he preached. 
And, above all, he elucidated the great 
art of the drama from the point of view 
of a professional playwright,—two of 
whose pieces, “On Probation,” and “A 
Gold Mine,” had been acted for hun- 
dreds of nights to crowded houses by 
stars of such importance as William H. 
Crane and Nat C. Goodwin. Until the 
eighteen-nineties, writing in our col- 
leges had been taught mainly by profes- 
sors of rhetoric who did not know how 
to write, and the arts had been expound- 
ed academically by teachers who had 
failed as artists. The general aspect of 
the period had been summed up in that 
celebrated epigram of Bernard Shaw’s, 
“He who can, does: he who cannot, 
teaches.” Nowadays, of course, the situ- 
ation in our colleges is considerably al- 
tered for the better; but that is owing 
mainly to the example and the influence 
of Brander Matthews as a pioneer. 
Brander was a very practical person; 
and he accepted old age and the ap- 
proach of death without any sentimen- 
tal dodgings or evasions. As long ago as 
1917, he prepared a careful bibliogra- 
phy of all his writings to that date and 
sent it to me with a note which was char- 
acteristic in its pointed brevity. “This 
will come in handy,” he said, “when 
you have to write my obituary.” Three 
years ago, when summer came, nearly 
all of Brander’s closest friends were scat- 
tered in Europe or absent in the coun- 
try, and the only friend who was able to 
see him regularly was Frank Sprague, 
the eminent electrical inventor. Under 
date of June 14, 1926, Brander sent to 
Mr. Sprague a letter of detailed instruc- 
tions to be carried out in the event of his 
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death. It was merely what might be call- 
ed a business communication, covering 
his desires in regard to his funeral and 
burial. But this letter was terminated 
with a statement which was characteris- 
tic of Brander at his best: —“‘And that’s 
all for the present. But I shall have to 
thank you in advance!” 

Ever since the eighteen-eighties, Bran- 
der had been an intimate friend of Rud- 
yard Kipling. According to his own ac- 
count, he had early registered a vow in 
heaven never to miss the reading of a 
single line of prose or verse that was 
written by his friend. At the same time, 
because his few antipathies were cher- 
ished just as emphatically as his many 
friendlinesses, he had also registered a 
vow in heaven never to read any news- 
paper or magazine that was published 
by acertain rich man in America whose 
influence upon the public Brander re- 
garded as reprehensible. 

Not so many years ago, Mr. Kipling 
composed a new series of short-stories 
and, through an agent, sold them to the 
American publisher of whom Brander 
darkly disapproved. Thereafter, for sev- 
eral successive months, he would stop 
before the nearest news-stand to his 
house and see-saw between his two re- 
solves. He wanted ardently to read these 
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new stories by his friend, but he could 
not quite persuade himself to buy a mag- 
azine which bore the imprint of the pub- 
lisher that he despised. Finally, he wrote 
to Mr. Kipling and told him of this diffi- 
cult dilemma: whereupon his great 
friend solved the problem promptly by 
sending overseas to Brander a type-writ- 
ten copy of every story in the series. 

It was half a dozen years ago, or 
thereabouts, that Brander was able to go 
to England for the last time. Although 
their intimacy had been maintained by 
an almost constant correspondence, he 
had not seen Rudyard Kipling for many 
years. Mr. Kipling asked him down to 
Burwash, and, in that quiet nook of Sus- 
sex, Brander passed several very happy 
days. At the conclusion of his visit, Mr. 
Kipling drove him to the adjacent rail- 
Way station. 

While they were waiting for the train, 
Brander said, without any hint of senti- 
mentality, “I am over seventy. I don’t 
expect to cross the ocean any more. In 
all human probability, this is the last 
time I shall ever see you. I suppose that, 
if I were a Frenchman, I should kiss you 
on both cheeks.” 

Rudyard Kipling looked up at Bran- 
der Matthews. “Anatole France did,” 
he said. . . . And sothey parted. 
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Painter 


By Marion Cansy 


PERENNIAL sheep upon a lawn 
Stand sweetly in a frame; 

But the poiséd deer, however still, 
My brush can never tame. 


Let him who brings the wild goose down 
Do me a slighter task: 
To wing the spirit of a deer 


Is all I ask. 
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Ojibwe's Magic Music 


BY KENNETH M. ELLIS 


of the out-of-doors has not long 

since discovered Ojibwe. Zuni, 
Hopi, Navajo—all the pueblo Indians: 
Omaha and Sioux, Flathead and Black- 
foot—nomads of the plains—these have 
had their moments of exaltation by 
painter, writer and poet. Of the woods 
Indian—nothing. 

True—there is Hiawatha. Quite 
probably it will never be surpassed, and 
possibly never equalled as the English 
saga of Ojibwe’s cosmogony. 

But what of Ojibwe’s own expression 
of his moods? What of his intimate, 
personal legends? What of the poetry 
with which he has preserved the glori- 
fied details of his daily routine? 

Frances Densmore has done one of 
ethnology’s outstanding feats in the 
preservation of the drum rhythms and 
scientifically recorded songs of this most 
glorious nation of Algonkian stock, 
whose decadence is one of the tragedies 
of American cultural history. But liter- 
alness, while it is of inestimable value, 
is necessarily a distortion. The Indian 
never actually sang what the printed 
page makes him to sing, simply because 
the printed page cannot carry the glint 
of memory in its eye while presenting 
the subject matter to the reader. The 
printed page cannot squint in the sun- 
light, or stand, rapt, in a shaft of moon- 
light, broken now and then by the sway- 
ing silhouette of a poplar which marks 
the grave of a murdered pine. 

Ojibwe has emotion. He has, indeed, 


I HAVE often wondered why the lover 
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little else. For the white man has devas- 
tated his forest, harnessed his stream, 
razed his wigwam, suppressed his reli- 
gion, banished his culture, seized his 
family, and all but pushed him living 
from off the earth. I am quite aware of 
the other side of the picture. He has 
given the Indian schools. What has he 
taught the Indian? Military tactics with 
which to defend the white man. Mathe- 
matics, so that the Indian may be able, 
I suppose, to reckon up the value of the 
timber which has been removed from 
his lands. What other use the Indian has 
for the subject, which he-knew sufh- 
ciently for his needs without the school, 
I cannot imagine, since he is not ac- 
cepted as a competitor of the white man 
in trade or industry. He also learns 
geography, of which he had not the 
slightest need, preferring to know every 
leaf and stick of a limited area intimate- 
ly rather than to know merely the 
names of places he never could visit 
and in which he has no interest. I won- 
der whether it is not better after all to 
know well the place one lives in— 
to be aware of its teeming life, invisible 
to all but the naturally trained eye that 
sees the birds and insects, the ear that 
knows their song, and the foot that can 
find its way into the very heart of beau- 
ty—than to know so slightly the fact 
that France owns this or that strip across 
impenetrable seas? 

But Ojibwe has accepted his fate with 
a courtesy of the finest sort, and has 
maintained his pride without rancor, 
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though not, of course, in forgetfulness. 
He has kept alive the spark of his cul- 
ture under conditions which would try 
the ingenuity of the sharpest minds. 
And from this spark, it is to be hoped, 
a belated realization of its beauty may 
inspire such fanning that at least a small 
flame of its former glory may sweep the 
remaining descendants of the westward 
driven forebears of the race. 

Ojibwe is no vanishing American. 
He is, numerically, nearly as strong as 
when DuLuth first called him into a 
general council, or when Pére Mar- 
quette first brought him the message of 
the crossed sticks before he found the 
Mississippi by Ojibwe’s aid. He is a 
smiling, humorous, and companionable 
fellow—and he can be, and quite often 
is, a sober, thinking citizen. True, such 
white men as reside in his vicinity try 
their very best to keep him from being 
sober, for where shall the story of the 
Indian and the firewater go, if he be 
not fed the firewater? Agents them- 
selves have been known to grow rather 
richer than salary allows, and not all of 
them are ministering angels, though, 
indeed, some actually are. 

It is the more remarkable then, that 
Ojibwe should, in the United States, 
have been able to preserve as much of 
his culture as he has. In 1924, a strong 
effort was made by appreciative white 
men in Bayfield, Wis.—notably Mr. 
Henry Wachsmuth, who expended 
thousands of dollars from his own pock- 
et upon the attempt; Mr. Chester Wer- 
den, of Ashland, who contributed with 
him; Representative Hubert Peavey of 
Washburn, and others—to revive seri- 
ously much of Ojibwe culture. 

More than three hundred white resi- 
dents of the Apostle Islands area, and 
nearly a thousand Ojibwe retold, in 
pageantry, the history of the Ojibwe na- 
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tion. Some success was had, insofar as 
the serious purpose was concerned, but 
the subsequent commercialization of 
the effort, with all sight of the cultural 
revival forgotten, was naturally doom- 
ed to failure. Yet, in that effort, there 
were brought to light many dances 
which Ojibwe had nearly lost, many 
songs which he had not sung for half a 
century; many articles of Ojibwe dress 
made their first appearance in the mem- 
ory of old braves, and Ojibwe at least, 
whether the white man understood or 
not, once more visioned, with some 
trust, a glorious renaissance for his peo- 
ple’s arts and crafts. 

Out of that “noble experiment” there 
were found Ojibwe who knew many of 
the purely poetic songs of the race, and 
from them it was endeavored to obtain 
the deeper element of the poetic feeling 
and implied thought in each of the songs 
unearthed. 

To Miss Densmore’s scientific re- 
search must be credited the “key” songs 
—they were the ones inquired about, 
“lived with,” and “felt.” And Ojibwe’s 
viewpoint was seen entirely through the 
eyes of Chief Go-ge-we-osh, “Sailing- 
Home-Once-In-Awhile”—whose com- 
mitment to the vision of cultural re- 
naissance was the chief factor which 
inspired his people in the episode of 
1924. 

The resultant attempt to preserve the 
Ojibwe songs, therefore, is to keep, in- 
sofar as possible, to the drum rhythms, 
to the simplicity of Ojibwe language by 
the use of simple words “‘full of mean- 
ing,” and to give, in English, the im- 
plied whole of the song, which is im- 
possible in a literal, or purely scientific 
translation. 

The Ojibwe have hundreds of these 
songs—none of them thus far English- 


ed by white poets. It is to be hoped that, 
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in addition to these scattered grains of 
wild rice, either an Ojibwe familiar with 
English versification, or a white man so 
gifted, who can sympathetically absorb 


Ojibwe’s viewpoint, will some day aug- 
ment this slender wisp of menomin 
with a winnowed bushel of Ojibwe 
beauty. 





Grains of Wild Rice 


POEMS FROM THE OJIBWE 


Oyjtswe’s concepts are deep. That is why they are simple. Probably that is why 
he sings them, reserving to speech his commonplaces. Wild rice is his staple. He 
sustains life on the few grains, augmented by such small game as the forest shares 
with him. Humanly, the woods Indian envies his plains brother. So he longs for 
his plains sister. This makes the drama of the Indian’s life. I speak, of course, of 
the past. The white man’s Indian never was. The Indian’s Indian is no longer 
permitted. He lived beautifully, and beauty, as every one knows, is inherently un- 
commercial. These few grains of wild rice, among others, I gleaned from more 
than a year of association with Ojibwe at Bayfield, Wisconsin. Chief Sailing- 

Home-Once-In-Awhile loaned me his eyes and his viewpoint. 


I 
OJIBWE LAMENT 
Love laughed, and left me— 


II 
NEW LOVE 
Look at me no longer, 





So he shall learn 
I, alone, patiently 
Wait his return. 


Daughter of the Bear; 
Other love is stronger, 
My heart is otherwhere. 


I have been in battle, 

I have fought the Sioux— 
There I met a maiden 
Lovelier than you. 


Here it was he left me— 
Here hid his face, 
Turned, and bereft me 
Of his embrace. 


y 
Pale are the birches, She ae a 
Paler am I; ; Her eyes ever hold me, 
My heart with hunger Yours but an hour. 
Surely will die. 


I shall gather young men, 
Fall upon the Sioux, 
Pluck my prairie flower 
Lovelier than you! 


He said “forever” — 

O, but that is long! 

He would come back to me 
Heard he my song. 


Kawin’ 
“ Su 
Ojibwe Gin 
Anogi’yayai’kidopun Gibaba’menimisinon 
A’wundjic’igoke Baka’ nizi’ 


Ningac’kendum Beba’menimug’ 
Ka’mikwe’nimagin’. Nin. 








III 
SIOUX CAPTIVE 


My heart with lead seems burdened, 


The trees I do not love. 
Their branches clutter up the sky 
And bar the blue above. 


They mock me while I sleep, 
The tamarack and pine 

They make the wind to weep 
His captive tears with mine. 


The breeze and I are twain 
Ojibwe holds in fee, 

And my kiss is bought with pain 
That he may pity me. 


Blue water and green woods 
He loves—but I the plain, 
And the unencumbered sky 
I shall never see again. 


Kata’tawu’ 
Waya’bamagin’ 
Nin’gaodji’ma 
Keget’ 
Nin’jawe’nimig’. 


IV 
THE DEATH SONG OF 
GO-GE-WE-OSH 


Tuis is not scent of balsam, 

It is not cedar’s breath, 

That faintly fills my nostrils— 
It is the smell of death. 


The white sand where I stand 
Shudders and turns red— 
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Soon shall my kinsmen weep, 
Soon I shall be dead. 


The smell of hydromel is sweet 

But that of blood is dire— 

Pau-guk has breathed upon my feet; 
My life is his desire. 


The odor of his hands 

Is close about my face— 

But so they closed on him I slew— 
I go without disgrace. 


Nima’jimandis 

Nimi’jimandis 
—— 

Ena’sumi’kiyan. 


V 
OLD SQUAW 


Ai! Call yourself a man 
My son—and well you may! 
Now, scalp in belt and plume in hair— 


Alas! But yesterday 


You crept up to my knee 

For a song about a star— 
Now you are home again 
With the bloody fruit of war! 


The maidens’ eyes grow bright, 
Their bosoms rise and fall— 
You smile on them. On me 
You do not smile at all! 


Ai! Call yourself a man: 

I’ve had you while I may— 
And your scalps I do not see, 
But the stars of yesterday! 


’, J V 
0 of of of 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


[son Sach See ae 


EsE are the days when the “‘psy- 
chology of the child” receives 
grave attention from specialists; 
all I know of scientific psychology I 
learned from a five-dollar book called 
“The Human Intellect” by the Rever- 
end Doctor Noah Porter, who is now in 
Heaven. I have forgotten everything I 
learned in this tome, which is perhaps 
not so bad as it might be, since the pro- 
fessor who taught us the book said that 
everything in it was wrong. He might 
have added in the words of Cleon, 


And I have written three books on the soul, 
Proving absurd all written hitherto, 
And bringing us to ignorance again. 


The best text-books on the psychology of 
the child that I have seen are ““Tom Saw- 
yer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” “Tom 
Brown’s School-days,” and “Penrod.” 

Every child, after having its tonsils, 
adenoids, and appendix removed, and 
its teeth straightened expensively, should 
be brought up with a dog, a cat, and a 
book. There are so many books to-day 
written exclusively for children that one 
gazes at them in bewilderment; fortu- 
nately one can hardly make a wrong 
choice, because the art of preparing this 
mental fodder has reached such a de- 
gree of perfection that almost any work 
of this kind is both palatable and diges- 
tible. A good plan is to enter any book- 
shop, look over the children’s depart- 
ment, and make your own selections. 
However, as many of my readers may 
be far away from such displays, I will 
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mention—I can hardly do more than 
that—some of the children’s books that 
have recently appeared, and which seem 
to me especially good. 

“Little Gold Nugget,” by the accom- 
plished writer, Frederic Taber Cooper; 
“Little Otis,” by Cora B. Millay, verse 
as it ought to be, coming from such a 
name; “The Haunted Ship,” by Kate 
Tucker, a juvenile novel; “Bob North 
by Canoe and Portage,” a work of ex- 
ploration written by a twelve-year-old 
boy, Robert Carver North, and with a 
foreword by an Indian, John Wesley; 
“Three Boy Scouts in Africa,” contain- 
ing the authentic adventures of boys 
with lions, as reported in their diaries; 
“Hiking and Tramping,” by G. F. 
Morton, Headmaster of Leeds Modern 
School, giving a stirring account of 
mountain climbing carried on, with 
proper supervision, by boys; ““The Boys’ 
Life of Frémont,” by Flora Warren 
Seymour, a biography of the picturesque 
Republican candidate for the presidency 
in 1856; “Prince Bantam, Being the 
Adventures of Yoshitsune the Brave,” 
etc., set down and illustrated by May 
McNeer and Lynd Ward; “Silver and 
Gold,” by Enid Blyton, a pleasant quar- 
to of verses; “The Strange Search,” 
from the French of Eugénie Foa, by 
Amena Pendleton, a good sea story; 
“The Boys’ Life of John Burroughs,” an 
admirable and valuable biography by 
the accomplished writer Dallas Lore 
Sharp; “Sparrow House,” by N. J. Gi- 
vaco-Grishina, with nineteen chapters 

















and twenty pictures; “Sons of the 
Mounted Police,” by T. Morris Long- 
streth, a stirring book for boys; “Hindu 
Fables for Little Children,” by Dhan Go- 
pal Mukerji, with clever illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese; “ror Things for a Boy to 
Make,” an exceedingly valuable and 
practical series of direction for young 
craftsmen; “All About Me,” poems for 
a child by the eminent John Drink- 
water; “The Trojan Boy,” by Helen 
Coale Crew,” an excellent tale of Ho- 
meric times; ““Hobnails and Heather,” 
by Clifton Lisle, which is the story of the 
first international “hike” ever made by 
American Boy Scouts; “Italian Peep- 
show,” by Eleanor Farjeon, a series of 
Italian folk tales; “Castles in Spain,”’ by 
Bertha Gunterman, a collection of Span- 
ish legends; ““Donald in Numberland,” 
by Jean N. Peedie;and last, but not least, 
“Millions of Cats,” by Wanda Ga’g, 
which speaks for itself. Needless to say, 
all of the above books are illustrated. 


The prodigious popularity of detec- 
tive stories gave an opportunity to Sir 
James Barrie at the Newspaper Press 
Fund dinner held on Shakespeare’s 
birthday. The Prime Minister was pres- 
ent and Barrie is reported as saying: 


If Shakespeare had come to London nowa- 
days he would have become.a journalist. No 
signed articles for him. You know, I don’t 
think he would have written plays. He would 
have turned them into novels—thrillers for 
which Mr. Baldwin and perhaps most of us 
admit a dark partiality. If “Hamlet” had been 
written in these days it would probably have 
been called “The Strange Affair at Elsinore.” 

How hard on me it is to make a speech 
when I know the Prime Minister would far 
rather I told him a detective story. 

Hello! Hello! Hello! Yes, I’m here (said 
Barrie as a telephone bell rang and he used 
two wine-glasses as receiver and transmitter ). 
Who are you? It’s Scotland Yard. The Yard 
asks you as a favor, ladies and gentlemen, not 
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to wipe your wine-glasses, as the waiters and 
plain clothes men are taking finger prints. 


Accordingly I recommend the follow- 
ing thrillers: “The Patient in Room 
18,” by Eberhart; “The Living Dead 
Man,” by Leroy Scott; “Murder at the 
Keyhole,” by Walling; “Murder in the 
Fog,” by Thorne; “Miasma,” by Hold- 
ing; “The Mayfair Murder,” by Holt; 
“Swag,” by Coe, which is not only an 
exciting detective story, but very clever- 
ly maintains a supposedly boy’s way of 
writing; a terrific hair-raiser by Master- 
man, called “The Green Toad,” and 
“Murder by the Clock,” by Rufus King. 


After reading with profound admira- 
tion, respect and enjoyment two books 
by Harold Nicolson, one being the best 
book yet written on Tennyson and the 
other a charming series of sketches call- 
ed “‘Some People,” I confess to a feeling 
of disappointment in “The Develop- 
ment of English Biography,” a small 
volume containing lectures. The at- 
tempt to cover the whole field in so brief 
a space could not have been wholly suc- 
cessful in any case; but what shall we 
say of an essayist who calls good old 
Tom Fuller “‘the most insufferable of all 
bores, the unctuous type, the self-depre- 
catory, the jocose,” and again, “This 
tiresome old man”’? Perhaps worse than 
this is his unsympathetic attitude toward 
Boswell. He admits that Boswell’s “Life 
of Johnson” is the greatest of all biogra- 
phies, though even this admission he 
qualifies later by saying that perhaps 
first place belongs to Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott; but while he naturally says many 
things of Boswell that are true and well 
said, his prejudice against Boswell leads 
him into the crowning absurdity of this 
sentence—‘“‘it could be contended even 
that Sir John Hawkins gives a more 







































complete and convincing picture of 
Johnson than does Boswell himself.” 
That is the kind of sentence that ought 
to torment its author about 2.45 A. M. 
He says and repeats that Boswell could 
not write entertainingly on any other 
subject than Johnson. As a commentary 
on such a statement, note what Trevel- 
yan says in his “Early History of Charles 
James Fox,” pp. 133, 134, alluding to 
Boswell’s book on Corsica. ‘Boswell 
. . « had written what is still by far the 
best account of the island that has ever 
been published. . . . It is difficult to 
understand how Gray could have failed 
to recognize in the volume which de- 
lighted him the indications of that rare 
faculty (whose component elements the 
most distinguished critics have confess- 
ed themselves unable to analyze) which 
makes every composition of Boswell’s 
readable.” 

Mr. Nicolson repeats several times 
and with emphasis that religious earnest- 
ness is fatal to the composition of good 
biographies. Of course it is, if the biogra- 
pher employs every chapter to teach a 
moral lesson, or suppresses facts that do 
not square with his theories. But reli- 
gious scepticism is at least equally dam- 
aging. Listen to Mr. Nicolson: 

Of all such emotions religious earnestness is 
the most fatal to pure biography. Not only 
does it carry with it all the vices of hagiogra- 
phy (the desire to prove a case, to depict an 
example—the sheer perversion, for such pur- 
poses, of fact), but it disinterests the biog- 
rapher in his subject. A deep belief in a per- 
sonal deity destroys all deep belief in the un- 
conquerable personality of man. 


G. K. Chesterton’s biographies, of Dick- 
ens and of Browning, for example, must 
therefore be pronounced bad, although 
they are good. Mrs. Orr, who had no be- 
lief in a personal deity, tried in her “Life 
of Browning,” to prove that Browning 
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shared her views, or, in other words, she 
indulged in perversions of fact. Years 
ago I was invited to teach in a certain 
college, and was asked if I could keep 
my religion out of the classroom; on my 
telling this to President Dwight, he 
laughed, and said, “My own observa- 
tion shows that college teachers who are 
religious never mention it in the class- 
room; the pupils never find it out; 
whereas those who are anti-religious im- 
press their views on the students and 
talk about it constantly.” 


So far as I know, no complete or au- 
thoritative biography of Edmond Ros- 
tand, the author of “Cyrano de Berge- 
rac,” has yet appeared; but I have greatly 
enjoyed reading a book published last 
year, called “Vingt Ans d'Intimité avec 
Edmond Rostand,” by Paul Faure. The 
book admits one to the closest associa- 
tion with the great poet; it is as if we had 
lived with him, shared his pleasures and 
anxieties in building his great house, 
heard his opinions on literature and poli- 
tics, and taken long walks with him in 
the country. 


I do not think “Dark Hester” is one 
of Anne Sedgwick’s best novels. I do not 
like it so well as ““The Encounter,” or 
“Adrienne Toner,” or “The Little 
French Girl.” But it is beautifully writ- 
ten, with great distinction, and the pow- 
er of analysis is as remarkable as ever. 
Like Dorothy Canfield’s “Her Son’s 
Wife,” the novel tells the story of a life- 
and-death struggle between a man’s 
mother and his wife; here there is add- 
ed poignancy arising from the fact that 
the mother is “mid-Victorian” in her 
morals and manners, while her daugh- 
ter-in-law is very. “advanced,” unen- 
cumbered by religion or conventional 
morality. It is interesting to see two men 
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fighting for a woman, but it is thrilling 
to see two women fighting for a man, 
for in the latter instance there are no 
rules. It is the skin game, “skin for 
skin,” as was observed by Satan in Jod. 
The ending of “Dark Hester”—I hast- 
en to assure the reader she was not a 
negress—illustrates the triumph of love 
over hate. Amor vincit omnia. 


If one wishes to realize the tremen- 
dous change that has come over Ameri- 
can life, to realize what it was and what 
it is, one cannot do better than read 
“The Salt Box House,” by Jane De For- 
est Shelton, and follow it up immediate- 
ly by “And Then Came Ford,” by 
Charles Merz. It seems almost incredible 
that both books deal with Americans at 
home; one feels as if one had visited not 
only another country, but another plan- 
et. Mrs. Shelton gives us a beautiful pic- 
ture of life in the old days, when every- 
body had plenty of time, because there 
were no time-saving devices; and Mr. 
Merz, with remarkable skill, shows the 
startling accelerando of American life 
during the last twenty-five years. When 
the final historian has his final word, it 
will appear that one individual, Henry 
Ford, played a tremendously important 
part in transforming the conditions of 
human existence. 


In reading “The Diary of Tolstoy’s 
Wife,” translated by Alexander Werth, 
and “The Diary of Dostoevsky’s Wife,” 
translated by M. Pemberton, one won- 
ders which of these two women should 
more be pitied. Women have always got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick; but 
what a terrible life these two partners of 
genius had! The difference perhaps is 
that Madame Tolstoi knew she was un- 
happy and Madame Dostoevski, though 
apparently much worse off, did not seem 
to realize it. When Mrs. Carlyle was old, 
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she remarked that her one highest am- 
bition as a girl was to be married to a 
man of genius; that Carlyle had succeed- 
ed beyond her wildest dreams; that she 
was the most miserable woman in the 
whole world. In youth one should take 
the greatest pains in deciding what it is 
one wants the most; because one is so 
likely to get it. 


“The Pathway,” by Henry William- 
son, is an extremely well-written novel, 
with unusual though convincing men 
and women; the best parts of it are the 
descriptions of the English countryside 
in the varying seasons of the year. It is 
strictly “contemporary” in its point of 
view, as the story ends with the hero’s 
death, which is quite the thing just now, 
the difference between modern novelists 
and Victorian novelists being that the 
writers of our time prefer death to mar- 
riage. 


All students of the drama owe a 
heavy debt to Montrose J. Moses, who 
has made so many plays of historical im- 
portance available, and who has written 
so much on the history of the drama and 
theatre in Europe and in America. His 
latest performance consists of two tall 
volumes, “British Plays from the Resto- 
ration to 1820.” He has, in addition to 
printing in complete form about twenty 
plays, supplied scholarly introductions 
and bibliographies, and the volumes are 
copiously illustrated. It is pleasant to 
note that Mr. Moses dedicated this im- 
portant work to Henry Arthur Jones, 
and that the veteran dramatist was deep- 
ly gratified, as he always was by any 
tribute from America. 

Along with this collection illustrat- 
ing the history of the drama comes a 
new book by the admirable Burns Man- 
tle, “American Playwrights of Today,” 
containing biographical and other facts 














concerning Eugene O'Neill, Sidney 
Howard, George Kelly, Owen Davis, 
Philip Barry, Maxwell Anderson, 
George Kaufman, Channing Pollock, 
Rachel Crothers, and a great many 
others. This is a valuable work, and ex- 
tremely useful. 


Simultaneously with the appearance 
of a new poem by Robinson I call atten- 
tion to a slender volume by Lucius 
Beebe, called “Aspects of the Poetry of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson.” This con- 
tains subtle and penetrating criticism, 
along with much valuable information 
and comment; and students of Robin- 
son, of whom there are many, will wel- 
come the careful Bibliography of the 
poet’s works added by Bradley Fisk, 
with blank pages for the insertion of 
books yet to come. As this is an im- 
portant work, let me call attention to the 
fact that it is privately printed, and can 
be had only on application to The Dun- 
ster House Bookshop, at Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Thomas Sergeant Perry, of Boston, 
who died last year, was one of that rare 
class of men of great ability and pro- 
found scholarship, without ambition. 
His services to the Boston Public Libra- 
ry, extending over a period of fifty years, 
and given without recompense, were ex- 
tremely valuable; and it is pleasant to 
note that a memorial in his honor, to 
which friends have contributed, is to be 
placed in the Library he loved. Further- 
more, all his friends and many others 
will enjoy the brief biographical work 
called “Thomas Sergeant Perry,” and 
written by his life-long friend, himself 
an expert in the art of biography, John 
T. Morse, Jr., whose “American States- 
man Series” I devoured in my youth. It 
is good news also that the distinguished 
poet, Edwin Arlington Robinson, who 
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was an intimate friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry, and whose portrait was painted 
by the latter, is to edit Perry’s Letters, 
with an Introduction that will not be 
forgotten by any one who reads it. 


“The Good Estate of Poetry,”’ by Pro- 
fessor C. B. Tinker, is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver. Such a book was 
never more needed than now. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Tinker really thinks Shel- 
ley’s poetry is more important than his 
elopement; that Byron’s poetry is more 
important than any biographical scan- 
dals; and he says so with emphasis and 
wit. A very young man once asked me 
if I had ever studied biology, and on re- 
ceiving a negative reply, he shook his 
head and told me that I could never un- 
derstand the poetry of Shelley. 

I rejoice to see that these two excellent 
books, “The Heart of Emerson’s Jour- 
nals,” and “The Heart of Thoreau’s 
Journals,” have a magnificent successor 
in “The Heart of Hawthorne’s Jour- 
nals,” chosen and edited by Newton 
Arvin. Even if one had not read the 
masterpieces of our greatest novelist, his 
genius would be sufficiently clear in 
these notebooks. 

Mr. F. O. Matthiessen has written an 
excellent critical biography of the be- 
loved Sarah Orne Jewett, who refuses to 
stay dead. Her quiet but truthful sin- 
cere art has a vitality all its own. Mr. 
Matthiessen shows admirable taste and 
judgment in his account of her life and 
in his appraisal of her works. He quotes 
Willa Cather as saying she believes the 
three American books that stand the 
best chance to survive are “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “Huckleberry Finn,” and ““The 
Country of the Pointed Firs.” 


In the year 1891, my mother was 
playing with the Ouija Board, when it 
suddenly announced that eventually I 
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should become President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. It seems on this one oc- 
casion to have been slightly inaccurate. 
But the news of the election of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins to this position came 
as a stunning surprise, because the new 
President is only thirty years of age. He 
has, however, already had a brilliant ca- 
reer; and I believe he will not only be- 
come a great college President, but that 
he will be one of the intellectual leaders 
of America. In addition to his main 
qualifications, brains, character, resolu- 
tion, and energy, he has a physical ad- 
vantage. He will be able to look down 
on both individuals and crowds, being 
six feet four. A college dean once told 
me he thanked God he was over six feet 
—he thought it gave him an advantage 
in dealing with students, faculty, and 
alumni. I may add that Mrs. Hutchins 
will make an ideal President’s wife. She 
is a graduate of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, is a sculptor of distinction, and has 
extraordinary tact and social charm. 


Monsignor J. T. Slattery, of Troy, 
N. Y., whose admirable book on Dante 
I noticed in this column, writes me with 
reference to what is perhaps the most 
famous line in ““The Divine Comedy,” 


“And his will is our peace,” 


pointing out that there are two readings 
for the line. Every one must decide for 
himself whether he gets more inspira- 
tion and comfort out of 


“In his will is our peace” 
or 
“His will is our peace.” 


Here is what Monsignor Slattery writes: 


Mr. Thomas Watson Duncan of Scotland, 
author of The Beauties of the Divine Comedy, 
calls my attention to several big errors in the 
testo critico della Societa Dantesca Italiana and 
he has persuaded me that the Oxford text E 
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la sua voluntade é nostra pace is to be preferred 
to the text I quote: E ’n la sua voluntade ¢ 
nostra pace. He writes: “In disputed texts or 
differing readings I like to ask myself “What 
would Dante or his informant be most likely 
to say here?’ I think Piccarda would say: ‘And 
His Will is our peace,’ because they have 
reached the goal. Their turbulent wills are no 
longer on the way to the ocean of peace when 
‘in His will is our peace’ might be looked for- 
ward to. When they reach their end they are 
not lost in Nirvana, but bound together as one 
will, not in but within ‘dento alla divina 
voglia.’ Here identity is preserved and union 
is attained, not absorption.” 


Some of my readers may remember 
that in the May number I printed a witty 
and brilliant ballade by Lucien Esty, 
joint author of the famous book “Ask 
Me Another.” Mr. Esty’s death, follow- 
ing a very brief illness, was a loss to 
scholarship and literature. He was an 
extremely able young man and gave 
every promise of the best kind of suc- 
cess. 


Among some stanzas called “Shake- 
speare for Beginners” which appeared 
in London Punch for Feb. 27, I par- 
ticularly liked these two: 

There was a lugubrious Dane 

Whose uncle’s misdeeds gave him pain. 

So he dressed like a rook, 
And hobnobbed with a spook, 
And drove his fiancée insane. 


Said a merchant of Venice whose navy 
Had gone to the locker of Davy, 
“Though our contract entitles 
The Jew to my vitals, 
It’s meat that I’m owing, not gravy.” 


To those incredulous persons who 
cannot see why Bernard Shaw and other 
men of letters should converse with 
Gene Tunney, let me inform them that 
there have been famous boxers in the 
past who have enjoyed good reading. In 
Tom Moore’s Diary, page 51 (Priestly 
ed.), 

















Jackson, the boxer, had called upon me in 
the morning, to know where that well-known 
line, “Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” is to be found; said there was a bet 
depending on it, and he thought I would be 
most likely to tell. Not, he said, in Young’s 
Night Thoughts. Promised to make out, if I 
could. 


I am indebted for the above reference 
to my friend Arthur Goodhart, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 


FAERY QUEENE CLUB 


Mrs. James R. Angell, wife of the 
President of Yale University, read every 
word of the F. Q. before she was twelve 
years old. The Reverend Edgar L. Pen- 
nington, of St. Andrew’s Church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is now beginning his third 
reading of the poem. Arthur M. Griffin, 
of Canaan, Conn., has finished the 
poem, and is enthusiastic. 


THE FANO CLUB 


“Salutations from Fano. After a visit to Pe- 
rugia and a drive among the lovely hills of 
Tuscany and the high reaches of the snow caps 
of Etruria, it is most fitting to join the Im- 
mortals of the Fano Club.” 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Doolittle, 
Miss Frances Doolittle, 
Miss Katherine Merrick, 


All of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Nichols Case, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., nominates for the Ignoble 
Prize: 


. .. the to me detestable phrase—“the 
First Lady of the Land.” I don’t know pre- 
cisely when this phrase was born, but it seems 
to be firmly settled in our common speech, and 
in the newspapers. I think it is horrible. Pre- 
sumably it is the lackadaisical lope of the allit- 
eration which carries the special appeal of the 
phrase, but to me it is vulgar, silly, and funda- 
mentally meaningless. If we must affix some 
label to the wife of the President of the United 
States, why not Mistress of the White House, 
or, if there simply has to be a dash of the sen- 
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timental, the Nation’s Hostess. These are bad 
enough, but, I think, better than “The First 
Lady of the Land.” 


From Arthur Merton, of Pasadena, 
Calif.: 


I suppose that Rufus Phelps, the literary 
Irish setter, if asked about his reaction to the 
Jim Fisk history would say I could find the 
answer in Ecclesiastes g-4—A living dog is 
better than a dead lion. 


From a California newspaper : 


A crowded meeting of the California Cat 
Welfare Association took place last evening. 


The death of Mike, the British Mu- 
seum cat, in January, was celebrated in 
the following poem by the scholar F. C. 
W. Hiles: 


He cared not in the very least 

For human being, bird or beast; 

He let the pigeons eat their fill, 

Nor even one was known to kill; 

But scared them if they strayed too nigh 
By the sole terror of his eye. 

To public, and officials too, 

He showed the scorn which was their due. 


He cared for none—save only two; 

For these he purred, for these he played, 
And let himself be stroked, and laid 
Aside his antihuman grudge— 

His owner—and Sir Ernest Budge! 


Old Mike! Farewell! We all regret you, 
Although you would not let us pet you; 
Of cats, the wisest, oldest best cat, 

This be your motto—Requiescat! 


Captain Grow, from Lima, Peru, 
writes me an interesting letter about va- 
rious animals; I am sure all my readers 
will be interested in the Achuni. 


I have two Papagayos (birds) sometimes 
called Macaws, gorgeous animals of green and 
red, yellow and blue, with tails two feet long 
that sit up in the trees and squawk and some- 
times talk in Spanish. I also have a parrot, two 
love-birds and four other birds which I do not 
know; three cats, one of whom is a pure Per- 
sian Angora, a honey-bear, known here as 
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Achuni, and two dogs. I find them all delight- 
ful companions, especially the Achuni who is 
the most ridiculous clown you can ever im- 
agine. He has no fear whatever of anything 
that walks. It is about the size of a cat and 
when it runs around the house it looks like an 
old lady carrying a basket. His most amusing 
trick is to take his tail up with his hands and 
carry it like something apart from him, and 
when he gets where he is going to, puts it 
down on the floor again very carefully. Also 
at times he drags it all over the place. 

The telephone bell inspires him with an aw- 
ful fear and he runs like mad when he hears 
it. He has a great sense of humor, and believe 
it or not, he would come upstairs in the eve- 
ning when I am reading, take one look at me 
and sneak behind the chair and pull the base 
plug out of the lamp and run like mad, leaving 
me in total darkness. I know he does it on pur- 
pose because he does it every night. There is a 
tree outside of my bedroom sawed off close to 
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my window and the Achuni frequently sleeps 
on the very end of this branch at night. 


There is a common saying that such 
and such is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 
Well, many of the advertisements of 
new novels and other books would seem 
to be written to sell and circulate books 
that are both flesh and foul. I remember 
in the New York Evening Post there 
used to be a statement to advertisers, to 
the effect that advertisements must be 
unobjectionable in every respect. When 
I see some of the advertisements of new 
books that now appear in our leading 
newspapers, I fear they cannot be de- 
scribed except in language almost as bad 
as their own. The purpose of such ad- 
vertisements is of course obvious. 


i ihe i 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 


the front advertising section. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


Some Leaders in Our Architectural Renaissance 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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HERE died last summer, on one of 
his many European journeys, a 
man whose passing marked the 
closing of what I may call, in a very spe- 
cial sense, a personal chapter in the his- 
tory of American architecture. This was 
William Rutherford Mead, who on 
June 20, 1928, went to join his old 
partners, Charles F. McKim and Stan- 
ford White. What-a fellowship was 
theirs! The firm they founded still en- 
dures. The name of McKim, Mead and 
White is still proudly upheld by succes- 
sors who are stanchly dedicated to the 
tradition it connotes. But the founders 
are to be remembered peculiarly for 
themselves. When I went to the meet- 
ing that was held in memory of Mead 
by the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, it was by 
three arresting presences that my imagi- 
nation was touched, invisible, yet to the 
inner eye extraordinarily vivid. I knew 
all those men, from my youth up, 
through many years, and often, when 
I read or hear talk of the unique archi- 
tectural progress of America, my 
thoughts go gratefully back to them. 
“Let us now praise famous men.” Is the 
admonition of Ecclesiasticus ever inap- 
posite ? To me it seems as if I could never 
too often renew my tribute of affection 
and admiration for the unforgetable 
three. 
oo 
They were all born well before the 
Civil War—Mead in Brattleboro, Ver- 
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mont, in 1846, McKim in Isabella Fur- 
nace, Pennsylvania, in 1847, and White 
in New York City, in 1853. I mention 
the war because it makes a kind of divid- 
ing line between the old régime and the 
new in American art. The reconstruc- 
tion period ushered in our golden age in 
painting and sculpture, and architec- 
ture, too, was swept into the current of 
advancement. I must outline rapidly the 
preparation that the three had for taking 
a constructive part in our renaissance. 
McKim had a brief initiation into the 
craft under Russell Sturgis, went to 
Paris in 1867, and was at home again 
three years later. He then had some ex- 
perience with H. H. Richardson, at 
work at the moment on the designs for 
Trinity Church, in Boston. Mead also, 
after McKim, was in the office of Stur- 
gis, proceeded to Italy in 1871, and, 
without Ecole training, was neverthe- 
less an assiduous student of his subject. 
In 1872 he and McKim came together 
and formed a partnership. White, 
meanwhile, had been hesitating as to 
whether he should become a painter or 
an architect. John La Farge once told 
me how the young man came to him for 
advice and how he had urged him to 
abandon the brush. White heeded him 
and in 1872 began work as a draftsman 
in Richardson’s office, where—by pre- 
destination, as it seems to me—he struck 
up a friendship with McKim. Subse- 
quently he, like Mead, had his period of 
free-lancing travel abroad. In 1880 he 






























Reading from left to right: William Rutherford Mead, Charles Follen McKim, Stanford 
White. 
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f The Whitelaw Reid and other residences. 
Madison Avenue at Fifty-first Street, New York. 
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The Robert Goelet cottage at Newport. 
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The J. Coleman Drayton house. The bank building formerly at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street. 
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The Great Hall in the Pennsylvania Verminal. 
New York 

















The Morgan Library. 
East Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 



































The McKim Memorial at the Ameri- Joseph M. Wells. 


can Academy in Rome. From the portrait by T. W. Dewing. 
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entered into formal alliance with the 
two who had been, in a sense, waiting 
for him. 

Nothing less than.an auspiciously 
foreordained fate could have been re- 
sponsible for that perfect harmoniza- 
tion of talents. Each had something to 
give that the others needed. McKim 
was the scholar of the group, a self-con- 
tained, reserved being, with something 
about him of the polished man of the 
world, occasionally caustic, always pene- 
trating, a type of genius fused with rea- 
son. White was sheer flame, headlong 
and exuberant, one of those prolific de- 
signers who seem like forces of nature 
let loose. He was, besides, as endearing 
as a boy, a very prince of friends, a man 
whose generous enthusiasm diffused not 
only stimulus but happiness. Mead, 
with his clear New England judgment 
and his equable, silvery temperament, 
was the indispensable stabilizer, temper- 
ing McKim’s severity on the one hand 
and checking White’s romanticism on 
the other. Then they had—up to his 
death in 1890—a precious coadjutor in 
another New Englander, Joseph M. 
Wells, who had been through the Paris 
mill but had settled down to the convic- 
tion that Bramante was the consum- 
mate architect. He was to have entered 
the partnership when his death inter- 
vened, as is shown by this passage from 
a letter written by McKim to White in 
December, 1889: “For my own part I 
would hail his accession as a partner 
with delight. I feel more every day the 
obligations of the office to him. To my 
mind he stands alone in the profession 
for thoroughness and scholarly ability, 
and I feel sure that you value the sound- 
ness of his judgment in composition as 
much as I do.” Wells, like the writer of 
those feeling words, was a genius. Is it 
any wonder that the firm worked mira- 
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cles, back there in the ’80’s? Talk about 
your “nests of singing birds”! The ate- 
lier on the top floor of 57 Broadway, 
corner of Tin Pot Alley, made one great 
hive of eager workers, throbbing with 
inspiration. 
o S> 

The teamwork that went on there 
embraced not architecture alone. All the 
artists who tended toward leadership in 
that period drifted in and out, especially 
through the play of White’s glorious 
camaraderie. | was there and I can sce 
them still, La Farge, Saint-Gaudens, 
Thayer, Warner, Bunce, Blum, Weir, a 
perfect host. It was the rallying ground 
of gifted men. I speak of White’s faculty 
for friendship, of the warm, beautiful 
way he had of winning fellow artists to 
his side. It had tremendous force, it did 
much to create an invigorating atmos- 
phere. But as I recall the time and the 
place one thing stands out above the 
whole diverse medley of personalities 
and styles. That atelier was the seat of a 
supreme artistic rectitude. The impor- 
tant thing was just to make a work of 
art beautiful. The unpardonable sin was 
the sin against good taste. Every one was 
mad about making the best that could 
possibly be made of the given task. 
Every one had a burning artistic con- 
science. There were, of course, other 
centres for the promotion of a high 
ideal. Richard M. Hunt was back from 
Paris, developing his French ideas with 
magnificent power,and Richardson, as I 
have indicated, was already well launch- 
ed upon his ample, richly colored, emo- 
tionally fervid Romanesque campaign. 
But if I ascribe a certain singularity to 
what was potent at No. 57 it is not by 
any means out of any private prejudice 
that I write but because, as events have 
clearly shown, McKim, Mead, and 
White proved the prime renovators of 
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American architecture. They spoke in 
the language which was somehow best 
attuned to the needs and tendencies of 
the situation confronting them. The 
needs were great. 

Let the reader revive for a moment, 
from memory or from such illustrative 
material as he has seen, a picture of the 
country as it was, architecturally, not 
only just after the war but into the ’80’s 
and ’go’s. In New York City, for exam- 
ple, the brownstone front reigned su- 
preme and where business dominated it 
was proud of a pseudo-classical facade, 
in cast iron, which was equally unlove- 
ly. In the environs and all over the 
American countryside, for that matter, 
Queen Anne atrocities evenly prevailed. 
The new firm played a leading part in 
changing all this. White had lingered 
over the old French manor farms, with 
their swelling towers, he had a passion 
for the picturesque, too, but McKim and 
Mead—with Wells, also—were there 
to use moderating voices, and when a 
country house emerged from under the 
hands of the company there was about 
it, among other things, a beautiful sim- 
plicity. I wish I could exhibit here one 
after another of those numerous designs, 
the modest yet somehow stately “cot- 
tage”’ for Robert Goelet at Newport, the 
lordlier stone affair for Charles J. Os- 
borne at Mamaroneck, the Colonial 
house for H. A. C. Taylor at Newport, 
and so on through a long list. I don’t 
mean to say that they were all howling 
masterpieces, that they were flawless in- 
side and out. But I do mean to say that 
they were new, original, and distin- 
guished buildings, that to this day they 
do not “date,” but possess a quiet, re- 
fined, dignified quality that is essen- 
tially durable. They worked a revolu- 
tion in the field of architecture to which 


they belonged. Again I must touch upon 
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the matter of singularity, which these 
houses markedly illustrated. Richard- 
son did some handsome country houses 
in New England. But I do not believe it 
could be asserted that they had quite the 
influence that was exerted by the works 
of his New York juniors—and rivals. 
The turning of the tide in country-house 
design may fairly be dated, I think, 
from the Goelet cottage, which belongs 
to 1883. 
o Oo SD 

It was the same with urban architec- 
ture. Let the reader consider, among my 
illustrations, the J. Coleman Drayton 
house, now gone the way of so many 
private residences in Fifth Avenue. In- 
trinsically it is a skilful solution of the 
problem imposed by a narrow site, the 
design, as a design, is good to look upon, 
and the use of brick and stone likewise 
reflects taste, and strikes a new note. 
But think of it merely as a substitute for 
the brownstone front aforesaid. It is the 
difference between art and dead for- 
mula. Then carry the investigation fur- 
ther and glance at another lost building, 
the bank once at the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street. In stone, 
brick, and terra-cotta the firm here 
erected a kind of modest skyscraper 
which replaced the ancient hideous type 
so characteristic of the city with the deli- 
cate grace of a Florentine palazzo. Once 
more I venture to emphasize the germi- 
nal nature of what McKim, Mead, and 
White were doing forty years ago. They 
were breaking new soil, disseminating 
new ideas, erecting new standards. 
Were they introducing a new style? 
Hardly. They were great eclectics, with 
one sharply defined trend in their fol- 
lowing of tradition. The bank building 
just mentioned was obviously Italianate. 
Wells had a good deal to do with that 


element in their practice. I remember 
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that when I used shamelessly to neglect 
my duties in order to talk Beethoven 
and Wagner, Byron and Thackeray 
with him in his room, I would find him 
with his eyes dreamily fastened upon a 
big photograph of the courtyard of the 
Cancelleria. The works of Bramante 
constituted his Bible. You can see some 
rich fruits of his meditations in the 
mouldings, the windows, the balconies 
and the cornice of the monumental com- 
position in Madison Avenue, just back 
of the Cathedral, which embraces the 
Whitelaw Reid residence and several 
others in one grand unity. Wells was the 
master of the exquisite detail in that 
work. There was never anybody like him 
for detail. But I must mention at this 
point one building for which, as a whole, 
he was solely responsible, the Russell 
and Erwin Building at New Britain. It 
is beautifully composed, a model of 
right proportions,-an instance of “com- 
mercial architecture”’ raised to a higher 
power. This design gives one a sharp 
sense of what we lost when Wells died. 
He died untimely if ever a man did. But 
his influence did not die with him. All 
through his association with the others 
he counted in their development, foster- 
ing their instinct for Italian forms, and 
his spirit carried on in their subsequent 
activities. 

A narrow interpretation of this tradi- 
tional instinct in the firm and their not 
infrequent close adherence to some spe- 
cific historical precedent, would assign 
to them a conventional rdle, the dogged 
continuation of what had gone before. 
But they showed even in those early 
works in which they were feeling their 
way, and on which I have deliberately 
paused, a vital power which fitted them 
for a pioneering, constructive function. 
The firm could help to make American 
architecture over because, as a firm, it 
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had not only learning but the fresh, en- 
ergizing force of genius, and because, as 
I love to insist, it drove at beauty with a 
fairly fiery gusto. How, save on terms 
of genius and beauty in architecture, are 
you to account for things like the vast 
room in the Pennsylvania Terminal, 
the Tiffany Building, the University 
Club, the Russek Building (formerly 
the Gorham Building) or the Morgan 
Library? Traditional idioms are used 
in them all but with a freedom, a fervor, 
and an independent judgment making 
the respective structures I have named 
so many pieces of living architecture. 
There was an enkindling virtue in what 
they did and it is a testimony to the fun- 
damental vitality of their art that the 
men they trained, who learned their 
language, nevertheless went forth upon 
their own careers to use speech of their 
own, men like Henry Bacon, Thomas 
Hastings, Cass Gilbert, Harrie T. Lin- 
deberg, Philip-Sawyer, Edward York, 
Louis Ayres, H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
John Galen Howard, and, indeed, so 
many more that I despair of cataloguing 
them all in this place. It is not too much 
to say that the work begun so long ago 
at 57 Broadway has flowered anew in 
the work of hundreds. The benefit that 
it has also conferred upon public taste is 
past measurement. 
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The firm has its countless monu- 
ments, all over the country, to fertilize 
indefinitely the wide-spread movement 
in architectural design and appreciation 
which is recognized throughout the 
world as one of the signal phenomena 
in American civilization. But its tradi- 
tion is conserved also by an institution on 
which I must pause in bringing these re- 
flections to a close, the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. By coincidence my own 
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thoughts synchronized with its begin- 
nings. In Rome, one summer, back in 
the nineties, I sat under Tasso’s oak on 
the Janiculum and mused on the idea of 
an American Academy by the Tiber. I 
called on the directors of the different 
institutions of that nature in Rome and 
asked them what they thought of it, 
judging from what their own country- 
men had found in Italy. They were all 
enthusiastic and I duly reported the cir- 
cumstance in a magazine article. But I 
thought, to tell the truth, that that 
dream could hardly come true. It nearly 
took me off my feet to learn, when I got 
back in the autumn, that McKim had 
already founded his Fellowship in Ar- 
chitecture at Columbia, out of which ac- 
tion the American School of Architec- 
ture in Rome and then the American 
Academy in Rome were ultimately to 
grow. Thenceforth I wrote much upon 
the subject, having frequent consulta- 
tions with McKim, and from him I 
learned the purpose of that fabric which 
has since proved invaluable to many an 
American painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect. McKim’s idea in founding the 
Academy was not to make any of our 
young artists crass disciples of the old 
Italian masters, to set them at mechani- 
cal emulation. It was to take the Ameri- 
can of demonstrated ability and subject 
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him to the ennobling pressure of classical 
and renaissance influences, to enrich his 
imagination, to stimulate his sense of 
beauty; above all, to help him toward a 
realization of what is fine in the arts, of 
how far they may be made to soar. On a 
memorable day I strolled in the Villa 
Doria with McKim and he sank into 
reverie on an antique fountain rim, giv- 
ing himself up to the plash of waters, 
the warmth of the sun, the pure en- 
chantment of an Italian garden. Often 
have his words come back to me. ““How 
beautiful it is,” he murmured, “how 
beautiful it is!’ It was as though he 
spoke in renewal of an ancient pledge, 
the pledge of an inviolable loyalty. He 
spoke in the key of No. 57, in the key of 
that devotion which united him and his 
colleagues in an ardent labor, itself 
beautiful. Very recently a tablet with a 
fountain has been erected at the Acad- 
emy in his memory, from a design by 
his old colleague, William Mitchell 
Kendall, the present senior member of 
the Gren. It speaks of McKim’s “life- 
long and unselfish public service for the 
cause of the arts in his native land.” The 
same epitaph might be inscribed for 
White, for Mead, for Wells. Together 
they rendered a great public service. 
Together they served the cause of 
beauty. 
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(Continued from page 32 of this number.) 


“It’s grand here,” I said. 

“Yes. It’s really a pretty course.” 

“Tt’s nice.” 

“Don’t let me spoil your fun darling. I'll 
go back whenever you want.” 

“No.” I said. “We'll stay here and have our 
drink. Then we'll go down and stand at the 
water jump for the steeplechase.” 

“You're awfully good to me,” she said. 

After we had been alone a while we were 
glad to see the others again. We had a good 
time. 
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In September the first cool nights came, 
then the days were cool and the leaves on the 
trees in the park began to turn color and we 
knew the summer was gone. The fighting at 
the front went very badly and they could not 
take San Gabriele. The fighting on the Bain- 
zizza plateau was over and by the middle of 
the month the fighting for San Gabriele was 
about over too. They could not take it. Ettore 
was gone back to the front. The horses were 
gone to Rome and there was no more racing. 
Crowell had gone to Rome too, to be sent 
back to America. There were riots twice in 
the town against the war and bad rioting in 
Turin. A British major at the club told me the 
Italians had lost one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men on the Bainzizza plateau and on 
San Gabriele. He said they had lost forty 
thousand on the Carso besides. We had a 
drink and he talked. He said the fighting was 
over for the year down here and that the 
Italians had bitten off more than they could 
chew. He said the offensive in Flanders was 
going to the bad. If they killed men as they 
did this fall the Allies would be cooked in an- 
other year. He said we were all cooked but we 
were all right as long as we did not know it. 
We were all cooked. The thing was not to 
recognize it. The last country to realize they 
were cooked would win the war. We had an- 
other drink. Was I on somebody’s staff? No. 
He was. It was all balls. We were alone in the 
club sitting back in one of the big leather 
sofas. His boots were smoothly polished dull 
leather. They were beautiful boots. He said it 
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was all balls. They thought only in divisions 
and man power. They all squabbled about di- 
visions and only killed them when they got 
them. They were all cooked. The Germans 
won the victories. By they were soldiers. 
The old Hun was a soldier. But they were 
cooked too. We were all cooked. I asked about 
Russia. He said they were cooked already. I'd 
soon see they were cooked. Then the Austrians 
were cooked too. If they got some Hun divi- 
sions they could do it. Did he think they 
would attack this fall? Of course they would. 
The Italians were cooked. Everybody knew 
they were cooked. The old Hun would come 
down through the Trentino and cut the rail- 
way at Vicenza and then where would the 
Italians be? They tried that in sixteen, I said. 
Not with Germans. Yes, I said. But they prob- 
ably wouldn’t do that, he said. It was too 
simple. They’d try something complicated 
and get royally cooked. I had to go, I said. 
I had to get back to the hospital. Good-by, he 
said. Then, cheerily, every sort of luck! There 
was a great contrast between his world pessi- 
mism and personal cheeriness. 

I stopped at a barber shop and was shaved 
and went home to the hospital. My leg was as 
well as it would get for a long time. I had 
been up for examination three days before. 
There were still some treatments to take be- 
fore my course at the Ospedale Maggiore was 
finished and I walked along the side street 
practising not limping. An old man was cut- 
ting silhouettes under an arcade. I stopped to 
watch him. Two girls were posing and he cut 
their silhouettes together, snipping very fast 
and looking at them, his head on one side. 
The girls were giggling. He showed me the 
silhouettes before he pasted them on white pa- 
per and handed them to the girls. 

“They’re beautiful,” he said. “How about 
you Tenente?” 

The girls went away looking at their sil- 
houettes and laughing. They were nice look- 
ing girls. One of them worked in the wine- 
shop across from the hospital. 

“All right,” I said. 

“Take your cap off.” 

“No. With it on.” 
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“It will not be so beautiful,” the old man 
said. “But,” he brightened, “it will be more 
military.” 

He snipped away at the black paper, then 
separated the two thicknesses and pasted the 
profiles on a card and handed them to me. 

“How much?” 

“That’s all right.” He waved his hand. “I 
just made them for you.” 

“Please.” I brought out some coppers. “For 
pleasure.” 

“No. I did them for a pleasure. Give them 
to your girl.” 

“Many thanks until we meet.” 

“Until I see thee.” 

I went on to the hospital. There were some 
letters, an official one, and some others. I was 
to have three weeks convalescent leave and 
then return to the front. I read it over care- 
fully. Well that was that. The convalescent 
leave started October fourth when my course 
was finished. Three weeks was twenty-one 
days. That made October twenty-fifth. I told 
them I would not be in and went to the 
restaurant a little way up the street from the 
hospital for supper and read my letters and 
the Corriere Della Sera at the table. There was 
a letter from my grandfather, containing fam- 
ily news, patriotic encouragement, a draft for 
two hundred dollars, and a few clippings; a 
dull letter from the priest at our mess, a let- 
ter from a man I knew who was flying with 
the French and had gotten in with a wild 
gang and was telling about it, and a note from 
Rinaldi asking me how long I was going to 
skulk in Milano and what was all the news? 
He wanted me to bring him phonograph rec- 
ords and enclosed a list. I drank a small bot- 
tle of chianti with the meal, had a coffee after- 
ward with a glass of cognac, finished the pa- 
per, put my letters in my pocket, left the pa- 
per on the table with the tip and went out. 

In my room at the hospital I undressed, put 
on pajamas and a dressing gown, pulled down 
the curtains on the door that opened onto the 
balcony and sitting up in bed read Boston pa- 
pers from a pile Mrs. Meyers had left for her 
boys at the hospital. The Chicago White Sox 
were winning the American League pennant 
and the New York Giants were leading the 
National League. Babe Ruth was a pitcher 
then playing for Boston. The papers were dull, 
the news was local and stale and the war news 
was all old. The American news was all train- 
ing camps. I was glad I wasn’t in a training 


camp. The baseball news was all I could read 
and I did not have the slightest interest in it. 
A number of papers together made it impos- 
sible to read with interest. It was not very 
timely but I read at it for a while. I wondered 
if America really got into the war, if they 
would close down the major leagues. They 
probably wouldn’t. There was still racing in 
Milan and the war could not be much worse. 
They had stopped racing in France. That was 
where our horse Japalac came from. 

Catherine was not due on duty until nine 
o'clock. I heard her passing along the floor 
when she first came on duty. And once saw 
her pass in the hall. She went to several other 
rooms and finally came into mine. 

“I’m late darling,” she said. “There was a 
lot to do. How are you?” 

I told her about my papers and the leave. 

“That’s lovely,” she said. ““Where do you 
want to go?” 

“Nowhere. I want to stay here.” 

“That’s silly. You pick a place to go and 
I'll come too.” 

“How will you work it?” 

“T don’t know. But I will.” 

“You're pretty wonderful.” 

“No I’m not. But life isn’t hard to manage 
when you’ve nothing to lose.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Nothing. I was only thinking how small 
obstacles seemed that once were so big.” 

“I should think it might be hard to man- 
age.” 

“No it won’t darling. If necessary I'll sim- 
ply leave. But it won’t come to that.” 

“Where should we go?” 

“I don’t care. Anywhere you want. Any- 
where we don’t know people.” 

“Don’t you care where we go?” 

“No. I'll like any place.” 

She seemed upset and taut. 

“‘What’s the matter Catherine?” 

“Nothing. Nothing’s the matter.” 

“Yes there is.” 

“No nothing. Really nothing.” 

“I know there is. Tell me darling. You can 
tell me.” 

“It’s nothing.” 

“Tell me.” 

“IT don’t want to. I’m afraid I'll make you 
unhappy or worry you.” 

“No it won’t.” 

“You're sure? It doesn’t worry me but I’m 
afraid to worry you.” 
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“It won’t if it doesn’t worry you.” 

“T don’t want to tell.” 

“Tell it.” 

“Do I have to?” 

ap 

“I’m going to have a baby darling. It’s al- 
most three months along. You’re not worried 
are you? Please please don’t. You mustn’t 
worry.” 

“All right.” 

“Ts it all right?” 

“Of course.” 

“T haven’t worried about it. You mustn’t 
worry or feel badly.” 

“I only worry about you.” 

“That’s it. That’s what you mustn’t do. 
People have babies all the time. Everybody 
has babies. It’s a natural thing.” 

“You're pretty wonderful.” 

“No I’m not. But you mustn’t mind dar- 
ling. I'll try and not make trouble for you. I 
know I’ve made trouble now. But haven't I 
been a good girl until now? You never knew 
it did you?” 

“No.” 

“Tt will all be like that. You simply mustn’t 
worry. I can see you’re worrying. Stop it. 
Stop it right away. Wouldn’t you like a drink 
darling? I know a drink always makes you 
feel cheerful.” 

“No. I feel cheerful. And you're pretty 
wonderful.” 

“No I’m not. But I'll fix everything to be 
together if you pick out a place for us to go. 
It ought to be lovely in October. We'll have 
a lovely time darling and I'll write you every 
day while you’re at the front.” 

“Where will you be?” 

“I don’t know yet. But somewhere splen- 
did. I'll look after all that.” 

We were quiet a while and did not talk. 
Catherine was sitting on the bed and I was 
looking at her but we did not touch each 
other. We were apart as when some one 
comes into a room and people are self con- 
scious. She put out her hand and took mine. 

“You aren’t angry are you darling?” 

“No.” 

“And you don’t feel trapped?” 

“Maybe a little. But not by you.” 

“I didn’t mean by me. You mustn’t be 
stupid. I meant trapped at all.” 

“You always feel trapped biologically.” 

She went away a long way without stirring 
or removing her hand. 
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“Always isn’t a pretty word.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“It’s all right. But you see I’ve never had 
a baby and I’ve never even loved any one. 
And I’ve tried to be the way you wanted and 
then you talk about always.” 

“T could cut off my tongue,” I offered. 

“Oh darling!” she came back from wher- 
ever she had been. “You mustn’t mind me.” 
We were both together again and the self con- 
sciousness was gone. “We really are the same 
one and we mustn’t misunderstand on pur- 
pose.” 

“We won’t.” 

“But people do. They love each other and 
they misunderstand on purpose and they fight 
and then suddenly they aren’t the same one.” 

“We won't fight.” 

“We mustn’t. Because there’s only us two 
and in the world there’s all the rest of them. 
If anything comes between us we’re gone and 
then they have us.” 

“They won’t get us,” I said. “Because 
you’re too brave. Nothing ever happens to the 
brave.” 

“They die of course.” 

“But only once.” 

“T don’t know. Who said that?” 

“The coward dies a thousand deaths. The 
brave but one?” 

“Of course. Who said it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“He was probably a coward,” she said. “He 
knew a great deal about cowards but nothing 
about the brave. The brave dies perhaps two 
thousand deaths if he’s intelligent. He simply 
doesn’t mention them.” 

“T don’t know. It’s hard to see inside the 
head of the brave.” 

“Yes. That’s how they keep that away.” 

“You're an authority.” 

“You're right darling. That was deserved.” 

““You’re brave.” 

“No,” she said. “But I would like to be.” 

“I’m not,” I said. “I know where I stand. 
I’ve been out long enough to know. I’m like 
a ball player that bats two hundred and thir- 
ty and knows he’s no better.” 

“What is a ball player that bats two hun- 
dred and thirty. It’s awfully impressive.” 

“It’s not. It means a mediocre hitter in 
baseball.” 

“But still a hitter,” she prodded me. 

“I guess we’re both conceited,” I said. “But 
you are brave.” 
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“No. But I hope to be.” 

“‘We’re both brave,” I said. “And I’m very 
brave when I’ve had a drink.” 

“We're splendid people,” Catherine said. 
She went over to the armoire and brought me 
the cognac and a glass. “Have a drink dar- 
ling,” she said. ““You’ve been awfully good.” 

“I don’t really want one.” 

‘Take one.” 

“All right.” I poured the water-glass a 
third full of cognac and drank it off. 

“That was very big,” she said. “I know 
brandy is for heroes. But you shouldn’t ex- 
aggerate.” 

‘“‘Where will we live after the war?” 

“In an old people’s home probably,” she 
said. “For three years I looked forward very 
childishly to the war ending at Christmas. 
But now I look forward till when our son will 
be a Lieutenant-Commander.” 

“Maybe he’ll be a general.” 

“If it’s an hundred years’ war he’ll have 
time to try both of the services.” 

“Don’t you want a drink?” 

“No. It always makes you so happy darling 
and it only makes me dizzy.” 

“Didn’t you ever drink brandy?” 

“No darling. I’m a very old-fashioned 
wife.” 

I reached down to the floor for the bottle 
and poured another drink. 

“I'd better go to have a look at your com- 
patriots,” Catherine said. “Perhaps you'll read 
the papers until I come back.” 

“Do you have to go?” 

“Now or later.” 

“All right. Now.” 

“T’ll come back later.” 

“T’'ll have finished the papers,” I said. 
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It turned cold that night and the next day 
it was raining. Coming home from the Ospe- 
dale Maggiore it rained very hard and I was 
wet when I came in. Up in my room the 
rain was coming down heavily outside on the 
balcony, and the wind blew it against the 
glass doors. I changed my clothing and drank 
some brandy but the brandy did not taste 
good, I felt sick in the night and in the morn- 
ing after breakfast I was nauseated. 

“There is no doubt about it,” the house 
surgeon said. “‘Look at the whites of his eyes, 
Miss.” 


Miss Gage looked. They had me look in a 
glass. The whites of the eyes were yellow and 
it was the jaundice. I was sick for two weeks 
with it. For that reason we did not spend a 
convalescent leave together. We had planned 
to go to Pallanza on Lago Maggiore. It is nice 
there in the fall when the leaves turn. There 
are walks you can take and you can troll for 
trout in the lake. It would have been better 
than Stresa because there are fewer people at 
Pallanza. Stresa is so easy to get to from Milan 
that there are always people you know. There 
is a nice village at Pallanza and you can row 
out to the islands where the fishermen live 
and there is a restaurant on the biggest island. 
But we did not go. 

One day while I was in bed with jaundice 
Miss Van Campen came in the room, opened 
the door into the armoire and saw the empty 
bottles there. I had sent a load of them down 
by the porter and I believe she must have seen 
them going out and come up to find some 
more. They were mostly vermouth bottles, 
marsala bottles, capri bottles, empty chianti 
flasks and a few cognac bottles. The porter 
had carried out the large bottles, those that 
had held vermouth, and the straw-covered 
chianti flasks, and left the brandy bottles for 
the last. It was the brandy bottles and a bot- 
tle shaped like a bear which had held kummel 
that Miss Van Campen found. The bear- 
shaped bottle enraged her particularly. She 
held it up, the bear was sitting up on his 
haunches with his paws up, there was a cork 
in his glass head and a few sticky crystals at 
the bottom. I laughed. 

“Tt was kummel,”’ I said. ““The best kum- 
mel comes in those bear-shaped bottles. It 
comes from Russia.” 

“Those are all brandy bottles aren’t they?” 
Miss Van Campen asked. 

“IT can’t see them all,” I said. “But they 
probably are.” 

“How long has this been going on?” 

“I bought them and brought them in my- 
self,” I said. “I have had Italian officers visit 
me frequently and I have kept brandy to of- 
fer them.” 

“You haven’t been drinking it yourself?” 
she said. 

“I have also drunk it myself.” 

“Brandy,” she said. “Eleven empty bottles 
of brandy and that bear liquid.” 

“Kummel.” 

“T will send for some one to take them 
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away. Those are all the empty bottles you 
have?” 

“For the moment.” 

“And I was pitying you having jaundice. 
Pity is something that is wasted on you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“I suppose you can’t be blamed for not 
wanting to go back to the front. But I should 
think you would try something more intelli- 
gent than producing jaundice with alcohol- 
ism. 

“With what?” 

“With alcoholism. You heard me say it.” 
I did not say anything. “Unless you find 
something else I’m afraid you will have to go 
back to the front when you are through with 
your jaundice. I don’t believe self-inflicted 
jaundice entitles you to a convalescent leave.” 

“You don’t?” 

“T do not.” 

“Have you ever had jaundice Miss Van 
Campen?” 

“No but I have seen a great deal of it.” 

“You noticed how the patients enjoyed it?” 

“I suppose it is better than the front.” 

“Miss Van Campen,” I said, “did you ever 
know a man who tried to disable himself by 
kicking himself , 

Miss Van Campen ignored the actual ques- 
tion. She had to ignore it or leave the room. 
She was not ready to leave because she had 
disliked me for a long time and she was now 
cashing in. 

“I have known many men to escape the 
front through self-inflicted wounds.” 

“That wasn’t the question. I have seen self- 
inflicted wounds also. I asked you if you had 
ever known a man who had tried to disable 
himself by kicking himself . Be- 
cause that is the nearest sensation to jaundice 
and it is a sensation that I believe few women 
have ever experienced. That was why I asked 
you if you had ever had the jaundice Miss 
Van Campen because—” Miss Van Campen 
left the room. Later Miss Gage came in. 

“What did you say to Van Campen? She 
was furious. She’s after your scalp.” 

“She has my scalp,” I said. “She’s lost me 
my leave and she might try and get me court- 
martialled. She’s mean enough.” 

_ “She never liked you,” Gage said. ““What’s 
it about?” 

“She says I’ve drunk myself into jaundice 
so as not to go back to the front.” 

“Pooh,” said Gage. “I'll swear you’ve 
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never taken a drink. Everybody will swear 
you’ve never taken a drink.” 

““She found the bottles.” 

“T’ve told you a hundred times to clear out 
those bottles. Where are they now?” 

“In the armoire.” 

“Have you a suit-case?” 

“No. Put them in that rucksack.” 

Miss Gage packed the bottles in the ruck- 
sack. “I'll give them to the porter,” she said. 
She started for the door. 

“Just a minute,” Miss Van Campen said. 
“T'll take those bottles.” She had the porter 
with her. “Carry them, please,” she said. “I 
want to show them to the doctor when I make 
my report.” 

She went down the hall. The porter carried 
the sack. He knew what was in it. 

Nothing happened except that I lost my 
leave. 

XXIII 

The night I was to return to the front I sent 
the porter down to hold a seat for me on the 
train when it came from Turin. The train 
was to leave at midnight. It was made up at 
Turin and reached Milan about half-past ten 
at night and lay in the station until time to 
leave. You had to be there when it came in to 
get a seat. The porter took a friend with him, 
a machine-gunner on leave who worked in a 
tailor shop, and was sure that between them 
they could hold a place. I gave them money 
for platform tickets and had them take my 
baggage. There was a big rucksack and two 
musettes. 

I said good-by at the hospital at about five 
o'clock and went out. The porter had my bag- 
gage in his lodge and I told him I would be 
at the station a little before midnight. His 
wife called me Signorino and cried. She 
wiped her eyes and shook hands and then 
cried again. I patted her on the back and she 
cried once more. She had done my mending 
and was a very short dumpy happy-faced wo- 
man with white hair. When she cried her 
whole face went to pieces. 

I went down to the corner where there was 
a wine shop and waited inside looking out the 
window. It was dark outside and cold and 
misty. I paid for my coffee and grappa and I 
watched the people going by in the light from 
the window. I saw Catherine and knocked on 
the window. She looked, saw me and smiled 
and I went out to meet her. She was wearing a 
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dark blue cape and a soft felt hat. We walked 
along together, along the sidewalk past the 
wine shops, then across the market square and 
up the street and through the archway to the 
cathedral square. There were street-car tracks 
and beyond them was the cathedral. It was 
white and wet in the mist. We crossed the 
tram tracks. On our left were the shops, their 
windows lighted, and the entrance to the gal- 
leria. There was a fog in the square and when 
we came close to the front of the cathedral it 
was very big and the stone was wet. 

“Would you like to go in?” 

“No,” Catherine said. We walked along. 
There was a soldier standing with his girl in 
the shadow of one of the stone buttresses 
ahead of us and we passed them. They were 
standing tight up against the stone and he 
had put his cape around her. 

“They're like us,” I said. 

“Nobody is like us,”” Catherine said. 

“I wish they had some place to go.” 

“It mightn’t do them any good.” 

“I don’t know. Everybody ought to have 
some place to go.” 

“They have the cathedral,” Catherine said, 
We were past it now. We crossed the far end 
of the square and looked back at the cathe- 
dral. It was fine in the mist. We were stand- 
ing in front of the leather-goods shop. There 
were riding boots, a rucksack and ski boots in 
the window. Each article was set apart as an 
exhibit; the rucksack in the centre, the riding 
boots on one side and the ski boots on the 
other. The leather was dark and oiled smooth 
as a used saddle. The electric light made high 
lights on the dull oiled leather. 

“We'll ski some time.” 

“In two months there will be skiing at 
Murren,” Catherine said. 

“Let’s go there.” 

“All right,” she said. We went on past 
other windows and turned down a side street. 

“T’ve never been this way.” 

“This is the way I go to the hospital,” I 
said. It was a narrow street and we kept on 
the right-hand side. There were many people 
passing in the fog. There were shops and all 
the windows were lighted. We looked in a 
window ata pile of cheeses. I stopped in front 
of an armorer’s shop. 

“Come in a minute. I have to buy a gun 

“What sort of gun?” ' 

“A pistol.” We went in and I unbuttoned 
my belt and laid it with the empty holster 
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on the counter. Two women were behind the 
counter. The women brought out several pis- 
tols. 

“It must fit this,” I said, opening the hol- 
ster. It was a gray leather holster and I had 
bought it second hand to wear in the town. 

—— they good pistols?” Catherine ask- 
ed. 

“They’re all about the same. Can I try this 
one?” I asked the woman. 

“I have no place now to shoot,” she said. 
“But it is very good. You will not make a mis- 
take with it.” 

I snapped it and pulled back the action. 
The spring was rather strong but it worked 
smoothly. I sighted it and snapped it again. 

“It is used,” the woman said. “It belonged 
to an officer who was an excellent shot.” 

“Did you sell it to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you get it back?” 

“From his orderly.” 

“Maybe you have mine,” I said. “How 
much is this?” 

“Fifty lire. It is very cheap.” 

“All right. I want two extra clips and a box 
of cartridges.” 

She brought them from under the counter. 

“Have you any need for a sword?” she ask- 
ed. “I have some used swords very cheap.” 

“I’m going to the front,” I said. 

“Oh yes, then you won’t need a sword,” 
she said. 

I paid for the cartridges and the pistol, fill- 
ed the magazine and put it in place, put the 
pistol in my empty holster, filled the extra 
clips with cartridges and put them in the 
leather slots on the holster and then buckled 
on my belt. The pistol felt heavy on the belt. 
Still, I thought, it was better to have a regula- 
tion pistol. You could always get shells. 

“Now we're fully armed,” I said. “That 
was the one thing I had to remember to do. 
Some one got my other one going to the hos- 
pital.” 

“I hope it’s a good pistol,” Catherine said. 

“Was there anything else?” the woman 
asked. 

“T don’t believe so.” 

“The pistol has a lanyard,” she said. 

“So I noticed.” The woman wanted to sell 
something else. 

“You don’t need a whistle?” 

“T don’t believe so.” 

The woman said good-by and we went out 
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onto the sidewalk. Catherine looked in the 
window. The woman looked out and bowed 
to us. 

“What are those little mirrors set in wood 
for?” 

“They’re for attracting birds. They twirl 
them out in the field and larks see them and 
come out and the Italians shoot them.” 

“They are an ingenious people,” Catherine 
said. “You don’t shoot larks do you, darling, 
in America?” 

“Not especially.” 

We crossed the street and started to walk 
up the other side. 

“T feel better now,” Catherine said. “I felt 
terribly when we started.” 

“We always feel good when we're to- 
gether.” 

“We always will be together.” 

“Yes. Except that I’m going away at mid- 
night.” 

“Don’t think about it darling.” 

We walked on up the street. The fog made 
the lights yellow. 

“Aren’t you tired?” Catherine asked. 

“How about you?” 

“T’m all right. It’s fun to walk.” 

“But let’s not do it too long.” 

“No.” 

We turned down a side street where there 
were no lights and walked in the street. I 
stopped and kissed Catherine. While I kissed 
her I felt her hand on my shoulder. She had 
pulled my cape around her so it covered both 
of us. We were standing in the street against 
a high wall. 

“Let’s go some place,” I said. 

“Good,” said Catherine. We walked on 
along the street until it came out onto a wider 
street that was beside a canal. On the other 
side was a brick wall and buildings. Ahead, 
down the street, I saw a street-car cross a 
bridge. 

“We can get a cab up at the bridge,” I said. 
We stood on the bridge in the fog waiting for 
a carriage. Several street-cars passed, full of 
people going home. Then a carriage came 
along but there was some one in it. The fog 
was turning to rain. 

“We could walk or take a tram,” Cath- 
erine said. 

“One will be along,” I said. “They go by 
here.” 

“Here one comes,” she said. 
The driver stopped his horse and lowered 
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the metal sign on his meter. The top of the 
carriage was up and there were drops of wa- 
ter on the driver’s coat. His varnished hat was 
shining in the wet. We sat back in the seat to- 
gether and the top of the carriage made it 
dark. 

“Where did you tell him to go?” 

“To the station. There’s a hotel across from 
the station where we can go.” 

“‘We can go the way we are? Without lug- 
gage?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

It was a long ride to the station up side 
streets in the rain. 

“‘Won’t we have dinner?” Catherine ask- 
ed. “I’m afraid I'll be hungry.” 

“We'll have it in our room.” 

“I haven’t anything to wear. I haven’t even 
a nightgown.” 

“We'll get one,” I said and called to the 
driver. 

“Go to the Via Manzoni and up that.” He 
nodded and turned off to the left at the next 
corner. On the big street Catherine watched 
for a shop. 

“Here’s a place,” she said. I stopped the 
driver and Catherine got out, walked across 
the sidewalk and went inside. I sat back in the 
carriage and waited for her. It was raining 
and I could smell the wet street and the horse 
steaming in the rain. She came back with a 
package and got in and we drove on. 

“I was very extravagant darling,” she said, 
“but it’s a fine nightgown.” 

At the hotel I asked Catherine to wait in 
the carriage while I went in and spoke to the 
manager. There were plenty of rooms. Then 
I went out to the carriage, paid the driver and 
Catherine and I walked in together. The 
small boy in buttons carried the package. The 
manager bowed us toward the elevator. There 
was much red plush and brass. The manager 
went up in the elevator with us. 

“Monsieur and Madame wish dinner in 
their room?” 

“Yes. Will you have the menu brought 
up?” I said. 

“You wish something special for dinner. 
Some game or a soufflet?” 

The elevator passed three floors with a 
click each time, then clicked and stopped. 

“What have you as game?” 

“I could get a pheasant, or a woodcock.” 

“A woodcock,” I said. We walked down 
the corridor. The carpet was worn. There 
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were many doors, The manager stopped and 
unlocked a door and opened it. 

“Here you are. A lovely room.” 

The small boy in buttons put the package 
on the table in the centre of the room. The 
manager opened the curtains. 

“It is foggy outside,” he said. The room 
was furnished in red plush. There were many 
mirrors, two chairs and a large bed with a 
satin coverlet. A door led to the bathroom 

“I will send up the menu,” the manager 
said. He bowed and went out. 

I went to the window and looked out, then 
pulled a cord that shut the thick plush cur- 
tains. Catherine was sitting on the bed look- 
ing at the cut-glass chandelier. She had taken 
her hat off and her hair shone under the light. 
She saw herself in one of the mirrors and put 
her hands to her hair. I saw her in three other 
mirrors. She did not look happy. She let her 
cape fall on the bed. 

“‘What’s the matter darling?” 

“T never felt like a wh before,” she 
said. I went over to the window and pulled 
the curtain aside and looked out. I had not 
thought it would be like this. 

“You’re not a wh 

“I know it darling. But it isn’t nice to feel 
like one.” Her voice was dry and flat. 

“This was the best hotel we could get in,” 
I said. I looked out the window. Across the 
square were the lights of the station. There 
were carriages going by on the street and I 
saw the trees in the park. The lights from the 
hotel shone on the wet pavement. Oh hell, I 
thought, do we have to argue now. 

“Come over here please,” Catherine said. 
The flatness was all gone out of her voice. 
“Come over, please. I’m a good girl again.” 
I looked over at the bed. She was smiling. 

I went over and sat on the bed beside her 
and kissed her. 

“You’re my good girl.” 

“I’m certainly yours,” she said. 

After we had eaten we felt fine, and then 
after, we felt very happy and in a little time 
the room felt like our own home. My room at 
the hospital had been our own home and this 
room was our home too in the same way. 

Catherine wore my tunic over her shoul- 
ders while we ate. We were very hungry and 
the meal was good and we drank a bottle of 
Capri and a bottle of St. Estephe. I drank 
most of it but Catherine drank some and it 
made her feel splendid. For dinner we had a 








woodcock with soufflé potatoes and purée de 
marron, a salad and zabaoni for dessert. 

“It’s a fine room,” Catherine said. “It’s a 
lovely room. We should have stayed here all 
the time we’ve been in Milan.” 

“Tt’s a funny room. But it’s nice.” 

“Vice is a wonderful thing,” Catherine 
said. “The people who go in for it seem to 
have good taste about it. The red plush is 
really fine. It’s just the thing. And the mir- 
rors are very attractive.” 

“You're a lovely girl.” 

“T don’t know how a room like this would 
be for waking up in the morning. But it’s 
really a splendid room.” I poured another 
glass of St. Estephe. 

“I wish we could do something really sin- 
ful,” Catherine said. “Everything we do 
seems so innocent and simple. I can’t believe 
we do anything wrong.” 

“You're a grand girl.” 

“T only feel hungry. I get terribly hungry.” 

“You're a fine simple girl,” I said. 

“I am a simple girl. No one ever under- 
stood it except you.” 

“Once when I first met you I spent an 
afternoon thinking how we would go to the 
Hotel Cavour together and how it would be.” 

“That was awfully cheeky of you. This 
isn’t the Cavour is it?” 

“No. They wouldn’t have taken us in 
there.” 

“They'll take us in some time. But that’s 
how we differ darling. I never thought about 
anything.” 

“Didn’t you ever at all.” 

“A little,” she said. 

“Oh you’re a lovely girl.” 

I poured another glass of wine. 

“I’m a very simple girl,” Catherine said. 

“I didn’t think so at first. I thought you 
were a crazy girl.” 

“I was a little crazy. But I wasn’t crazy in 
any complicated manner. I didn’t confuse you 
did I darling?” 

“Wine is a grand thing,” I said. “It makes 
you forget all the bad.” 

“It’s lovely,” said Catherine. “But it’s given 
my father gout very badly.” 

“Have you a father?” 

“Yes,” said Catherine. “He has gout. You 
won’t ever have to meet him. Haven’t you a 
father?” 

“No,” I said. “A step father.” 

“Will I like him?” 
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“You won’t have to meet him.” 

“We have such a fine time,” Catherine 
said. “I don’t take any interest in anything 
else any more. I’m so very happy married to 
you.” 

The waiter came and took away the things. 
After a while we were very still and we could 
hear the rain. Down below on the street a 
motor-car honked. 


“ ‘And always at my back I hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near,’” 


I said. 

“I know that poem,” Catherine said. “It’s 
by Marvel. But it’s about a girl who wouldn’t 
live with a man.” 

My head felt very clear and cold and I 
wanted to talk facts. 

“Where will you have the baby?” 

“I don’t know. The best place I can find.” 

“How will you arrange it?” 

“The best way I can. Don’t worry darling. 
We may have several babies before the war 1s 
over.” 

“It’s nearly time to go.” 

“I know. You can make it time if you 
want.” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t worry darling. You were fine 
until now and now you're worrying.” 

“I won’t. How often will you write?” 

“Every day. Do they read your letters?” 

“They can’t read English enough to hurt 
any.” 

“Tl make them very confusing,” 
erine said. 

“But not too confusing.” 

“Tl just make them a little confusing.” 

“I’m afraid we have to start to go.” 

“All right darling.” 

“T hate to leave our fine house.” 

“So do I.” 

“But we have to go.” 

“All right. But we’re never settled in our 
home very long.” 

“We will be.” 

“T'll have a fine home for you when you 
come back.” 

“Maybe I'll be back right away.” 

“Perhaps you'll be hurt just a little in the 
foot.” 

“Or the lobe of the ear.” 
“No I want your ears the way they are.” 


Cath- 
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“And not my feet?” 

“Your feet have been hit already.” 
“We have to go darling. Really.” 
“All right. You go first.” 


XXIV 


We walked down the stairs instead of tak- 
ing the elevator. The carpet on the stairs was 
worn. I had paid for the dinner when it came 
up and the waiter who had brought it was 
sitting on a chair near the door. He jumped 
up and bowed and I went with him into the 
side room and paid the bill for the room. The 
manager had remembered me as a friend and 
refused payment in advance but when he re- 
tired he had remembered to have the waiter 
stationed at the door so that I should not get 
out without paying. I suppose that had hap- 
pened; even with his friends. One had so 
many friends in a war. 

I asked the waiter to get us a carriage and 
he took Catherine’s package that I was carry- 
ing and went out with an umbrella. Outside 
through the window we saw him crossing the 
street in the rain. We stood in the side room 
and looked out the window. 

“How do you feel Cat?” 

“Sleepy.” 

“T feel hollow and hungry.” 

“Have you anything to eat?” 

“Yes in my musette.” 

I saw the carriage coming. It stopped, the 
horse’s head hanging in the rain, and the 
waiter stepped out, opened his umbrella, and 
came toward the hotel. We met him at the 
door and walked out under the umbrella 
down the wet walk to the carriage at the curb. 
Water was running in the gutter. 

“There is your package on the seat,” the 
waiter said. He stood with the umbrella until 
we were in and I had tipped him. 

“Many thanks. Pleasant journey,” he said. 
The coachman lifted the reins and the horse 
started. The waiter turned away under the 
umbrella and went toward the hotel. We 
drove down the street and turned to the left, 
then came around to the right in front of the 
station. There were two carabiniere standing 
under the light just out of the rain. The light 
shone on their hats. The rain was clear and 
transparent against the light from the station. 
A porter came out from under the shelter of 
the station, his shoulders up against the rain. 

“No,” I said. “Thanks. I don’t need thee.” 











He went back under the shelter of the arch- 
way. I turned to Catherine. Her face was in 
the shadow from the hood of the carriage. 

“We might as well say good-by.” 

“T can’t go in?” 

“No.” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by Cat.” 

“Will you tell him the hospital.” 

“Te. 

I told the driver the address to drive to. He 
nodded. 

“Good-by,” I said. ““Take good care of your- 
self and young Catherine.” 

“Good-by, darling.” 

“Good-by,” I said. I stepped out into the 
rain and the carriage started. Catherine leaned 
out and I saw her face in the light. She 
smiled and waved. The carriage went up the 
street. Catherine pointed in toward the arch- 
way. I looked; there were only the two cara- 
biniere and the archway. I realized she meant 
for me to get in out of the rain. I went in and 
stood and watched the carriage turn the cor- 
ner. Then I started through the station and 
down the runway to the train. 

The porter was on the platform looking 
for me. I followed him into the train crowd- 
ing past people and along the aisle and in 
through a door to where the machine gunner 
sat in the corner of a full compartment. My 
rucksack and musettes were above his head 
on the luggage rack. There were many men 
standing in the corridor and the men in the 
compartment all looked at us when we came 
in. There were not enough places in the train 
and every one was hostile. The machine gun- 
ner stood up for me to sit down. Some one 
tapped me on the shoulder. I looked around. It 
was a very tall gaunt captain of artillery with 
a red scar along his jaw. He had looked 
through the glass on the corridor and then 
come in. 

“What do you say?” I asked. I had turned 
and faced him. He was taller than I and his 
face was very thin under the shadow of his 
cap visor and the scar was new and shiny. 
Every one in the compartment was looking at 
me. 
“You can’t do that,” he said. “You can’t 
have a soldier save you a place.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“T have done it.” 

He swallowed and I saw his Adam’s apple 
go up and then down. The machine gunner 
stood in front of the place. Other men looked 
in through the glass. No one in the compart- 
ment said anything. 

“You have no right to do that. I was here 
two hours before you came.” 

“What do you want?” 

“The seat.” 

“So do I.” 

I watched his face and could feel the whole 
compartment against me. I did not blame 
them. He was in the right. But I wanted the 
seat. Still no one said anything. 

Oh hell, I thought. 

“Sit down, Signor Capitano,” I said. The 
machine gunner moved out of the way and 
the tall captain sat down. He looked at me. 
His face seemed hurt. But he had the seat. 
“Get my things,” I said to the machine gun- 
ner. We went out in the corridor. The train 
was full and I knew there was no chance of a 
place. I gave the porter and the machine gun- 
ner ten lire apiece. They went down the corri- 
dor and outside on the platform looking in 
the windows but there were no places. 

“Maybe some will get off at Brescia,” the 
porter said. 

“More will get on at Brescia,” said the ma- 
chine gunner. I said good-by to them and we 
shook hands and they left. They both felt bad- 
ly. Inside the train we were all standing in 
the corridor when the train started. I watched 
the lights of the station and the yards as we 
went out. It was still raining and soon the 
windows were wet and you could not see out. 
Later I slept on the floor of the corridor; first 
putting my pocket book with my money and 
papers in it inside my shirt and trousers so 
that it was inside the leg of my breeches. I 
slept all night, waking at Brescia and Verona 
when more men got on the train but going 
back to sleep at once. I had my head on one 
of the musettes and my arms around the 
other and I could feel the pack and they could 
all walk over me if they would not step on me. 
Men were sleeping on the floor all down the 
corridors. Others stood holding on to the win- 
dow rods or leaning against the doors. That 
train was always crowded. 
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Contrasting Influences in the Season’s Markets 


Money Stringency, Stock Exchange Uncertainty, and Trade Prosperity— 
Perplexities Surrounding the Outlook—An Official Diagnosis 
of the American Situation 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


HEN financial prophets a few 
\ \ / months ago refused to make 
prediction very far ahead in 


regard to what they call “the situation,” 
it was partly because of habitual doubt 
as to indefinite continuance of industrial 
expansion without the once-familiar in- 
terruptions, but largely also because of 
the frequency with which springtime 
had brought a change in the course of 
trade. Such a change has by no means 
been an invariable occurrence, but it has 
happened often enough in that season 
during recent years to create something 
like tradition. It is now an old story that 
distinct reaction from a prolonged ad- 
vance in business activities came into 
sight, and quite unexpectedly, in May of 
1927; that the ending of reaction and re- 
sumption of the forward movement oc- 
curred definitely in the same season of 
1928. The halt, in the late spring of 1923, 
of the “post-deflation” recovery which 
had dominated all markets was a well- 
remembered incident; so was the fact 
that not only did the “inflation move- 
ment” of trade in the first year after 
peace begin unmistakably in-May, but 
that the first signs then displayed them- 
selves of reaction from that celebrated 
movement—a reaction which was des- 
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tined to reach the dimensions of com- 
mercial panic. 

It will be observed that these notable 
changes in the picture affected trade pri- 
marily. The stock-market and the mon- 
ey market, to be sure, altered their 
course simultaneously, sometimes in- 
deed anticipating the action of general 
industry; but on each occasion the busi- 
ness situation was the centre of interest. 
The recollection of each of them is iden- 
tified with the altered course of trade, 
and that fact has created particular in- 
terest in the absence, during the past 
spring season, of anything resembling 
trade reaction. What happened was pre- 
cisely opposite. Business activity had 
been increasing for a year with ex- 
ceptional rapidity; in many branches of 
production and consumption, all previ- 
ous achievement in our industrial his- 
tory had been surpassed during that pe- 
riod. Yet the spring months of 1929 
brought an actually accelerated pace. 

Merchandise carried on the railways 
during April exceeded by 100,000 cars 
the best past record of that month; May 
produced a similar comparison. Where- 
as the country’s steel production, even 
in prosperous years, had reached its sea- 
sonable climax during March and de- 
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creased substantially in the next few 
months, there was this year no relaxa- 
tion; this notwithstanding the fact that 
production in March had far surpassed 
all records of the industry. The steel 
trade itself described the season’s sus- 
tained activity, at the full theoretical 
capacity for production, as an exception 
to all precedent. Evidence of output and 
distribution continuing on an unusual 
scale of magnitude appeared in a long 
list of other industries. 


NO TRADE REACTION 


The traditional test of the seasons had 
been applied to business, therefore, and 
had resulted not only in absence of re- 
actionary tendencies, but in signs of even 
greater expansion. Nevertheless, in other 
directions than industrial activity, it has 
presented signs of rather unmistakable 
change. On the Stock Exchange, the 
spring season witnessed virtually con- 
tinuous downward readjustment of 
prices. Average prices of stocks selected 
as representative of the market’s activi- 
ties were reduced 11 per cent in May 
alone; shares of important companies, 
which had been specially favored in the 
earlier speculation of 1929, reached 
prices 25 to 40 per cent below the high 
points of the year. In the money market 
also evidence multiplied, if not of a 
change in actual trend, at least of an al- 
tered attitude by the financial commu- 
nity itself. 

Visible tension occurred, not in the de- 
partment of commercial loans (as in 
1920) but in loans on Stock Exchange 
collateral. Rates for demand loans did 
not again reach the 20 per cent of March 
26 after the resultant check to stock spec- 
ulation. But six-months’ loans went to 
9! per cent, the highest rate in twenty- 
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two years except for a few weeks of 
greatest strain in 1920. What was more 
striking in the picture, however, was the 
sudden disappearance of talk, which had 
prevailed at the climax of speculative ex- 
citement, of an “artificial,” “unneces- 
sary,’ and “unimportant” money strin- 
gency. 


WALL STREET AND MONEY RATES 


When the New York Reserve bank, 
toward the end of May, applied to the 
Federal Reserve board for an advance 
in its rediscount rate to 6 per cent as 
against the 5 per cent maintained un- 
changed since last July, it proposed an 
official charge higher than had been im- 
posed at any time in the system’s fifteen 
years of history outside of the twelve- 
month beginning with June, 1920. The 
Reserve board hesitated to approve the 
change and action was deferred; yet 
Wall Street now gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of recognizing the high rate as 
inevitable when open-market rates on 
merchants’ paper had stood for months 
at 6 per cent. Denunciation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities for having 
caused tight money by their own unwar- 
ranted interference virtually ceased. 

Demands (such as were actually made 
in public statements during March) that 
the Reserve bank rate be cut to 3 per cent 
in the face of Wall Street’s 6-per-cent 
rate on merchants’ loans and g!4 per 
cent on Stock Exchange borrowings, no 
longer attracted attention. When it was 
proposed that the Reserve law itself be 
altered so as to admit of rediscounting 
loans on Stock Exchange collateral at 
the Reserve banks, the only response was 
astonishment at the suggestion. The 
stock-market itself recognized at once 
that such a change would inevitably con- 
vert the Federal Reserve into an agency 


(Financial Situation continued on page 36 ) 
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_ Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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osert Emmet SHERWOOD, who speculates on 
R the future of entertainment “beyond the 
talkies,” is a motion-picture critic and a play- 
wright. His “The Road to Rome” and “The 
Queen’s Husband” brought into the theatre a 
writer with wit and a sense of comedy. His short 
story “Extra, Extra” 


the Leavenworth (Kans.) Post and was its owner 
until 1923. He was president and publisher of 
the Kansas Farmer from 1908 to 1916. He was 
director of pictorial publicity for the Republican 
National Committee in the Harding campaign. 
He is the owner of the Albert T. Reid Syndicate 

and now lives in Forest 





originally published in 
ScrisNer’s, has appeared 
in many anthologies. 
Mr. Sherwood gradu- 
ated from Harvard with 
the class of 1918. He en- 
listed with the Black 
Watch regiment of the 
Canadian forces. He was 
gassed at Arras and 
wounded at Amiens.,He 
was dramatic editor of 
Vanity Fair for a year 
and then went to Life. 
He was on the staff eight 
years and editor for four 
of them, writing the mo- 
tion-picture criticisms as 
well. For some years he 
has been writing a de- 
partment on the movies 
for various newspapers. 
He sailed for Europe re- 
cently for a few months’ 
sojourn. He is working 
on a novel. 

Mr. Sherwood’s arti- 
cle is one of a group on the changing forms of 
vai entertainment which Scrisner’s is pub- 
ishing. 
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ny one who has read a small-town newspa- 
per has probably seen in it a cartoon by Albert T. 
Reid, author of “Boston Corbett.” Mr. Reid was 
born in Concordia, Kansas, where the killer of 
Booth retreated. Mr. Reid studied art in New 
Y ork and worked on the staff of several metro- 
politan newspapers and magazines. He founded 





Brander Matthews. 


The bust by Edmond Quinn, presented to the Dramatic Museum at 
Columbia by friends and former pupils of “ Brander.” 


Hills, L. I. 


Ernest Hemingway’s 
novel is stirring up no 
end of talk. Owen Wis- 
ter’s comment will be 
found in the following 
pages. With this number 
“A Farewell to Arms” 
reaches its half-way 
mark. A magnificent 
piece of writing describ- 
ing the Caporetto retreat 
and passages of lyric 
beauty of love scenes in 
Switzerland are yet to 
come. 

Hemingway’s purpose 
may be seen from a let- 
ter he wrote after the 
publication of “The Sun 
Also Rises” and after 
some people objected to 
the quality of despair in 
it. He said: 

There really is, to me any- 
way, very great glamour in 
life—and places and all sorts 
of things, and I would like sometime to get it into the 
stuff. People aren’t all as bad as finds them or as 
hollowed out and exhausted emotionally as some of the 
Sun generation. I’ve known some very wonderful people 
who even though they were going directly toward the 
grave (which is what makes any story a tragedy if carried 
out until the end) managed to put up a very fine per- 
formance en route. 








Leonard Wood, Jr., is engaged in writing. He 
is the son of the late Major-General Leonard 
Wood and spent several years with his father in 
the Philippines and the East. This is his third 
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story in Scripner’s. His father contributed the 
leading article in the May, 1899, ScrisNner’s while 
he was military governor of Santiago. The article 
was “Santiago Since the Surrender.” 

Bata Kindai LoBagola is now feeling the call 
of Africa again. Although this instalment of 
‘An African Savage’s Own Story” relates the har- 
rowing circumstances of his “Escape from Sav- 
age Life,” he has returned to his native land sev- 
eral times since then. Sitting in a little room in 
New York, pecking out his story with two fingers 
on a battered typewriter, he begins to yearn for 
the freedom from restrictions and from the taboo 
on his color which he encounters everywhere. 
American negroes view him with suspicion be- 
cause he speaks with a precise accent, tinged with 
Scotch burr, and because his features do not re- 
semble theirs. To them he is a “high-toned furrin 
nigger.” He is working hard to finish his book 
—and he says it is the last writing he will ever do. 

Ruth Blodgett has appeared in Scrisner’s be- 
fore. She has a novel coming out in the fall, 
“Birds Got to Fly.” She is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, went to college at Northampton, and 
spent her summers on the Maine coast. “Satur- 
day-Night Beans” is, as you can judge, a New 
England story. Miss Blodgett has recently spent 
a year in Paris and is now in New York frequent- 
ly, but lives at Beach Bluff, Mass. 














Ruth Blodgett, author of “Saturday-Night 


Beans.” 





R. E. Sherwood, author of “Beyond the 
Talkies.” 


Thomas Boyd concludes his biography of Gen- 
eral Wayne in this number. Mr. Boyd has in five 
articles touched upon the high lights of the im- 
petuous general’s career. The complete biography 
will soon appear in book form. Mr. Boyd is now 
living in Ridgefield, Conn. Early in the fall will 
appear a new estimate of George Washington, 
“The Unknown Washington,” by John Corbin, 
dealing with Washington’s youth, information 
about which has been much distorted, and about 
his love-affair with Sally Fairfax. 


John Jay Chapman is a distinguished Ameri- 
can poet and essayist. “Last Words” is one of his 
finest poems. Edmund Wilson in the leading 
article of the New Republic spring book section 
this year advocated a collected edition of Chap- 
man’s essays, calling him one of the most signifi- 
cant figures in American criticism. Mr. Chap- 
man’s poem might be taken as a renunciation of 
criticism. 


Burges Johnson is director of public relations 
and professor of English at Syracuse University. 
He graduated from Amherst and served for many 
years in journalism, as magazine editor and con- 
tributor, and in publishing houses. He was pro- 
fessor of English at Vassar from 1915 to 1926. 


Clayton Hamilton is a well-known author, lec- 
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turer, and editor. He has been an extension lec- 
turer of Columbia University since 1903 and his 
relations with Brander Matthews were intimate 
as can be judged from reading his very human 
portrait of one of the best story-tellers in recent 
years, one of the most unacademic academicians. 


Marion Canby is a New York poet, the wife of 
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Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


Kenneth Ellis comes from the Northwest and 
has spent much time in the Ojibwe country. His 
article and rendering of Ojibwe poetry is a 
unique contribution. He is a New York newspa- 
per man. 


What You Think About It 


Owen Wister on Hemingway—Is The African Savage a Hoax? 
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He distinguished author of ‘‘The Virginian,’’ ‘‘Lady 
Baltimore,’’ and other books writes concerning Ernest 
Hemingway's new novel: 
Long House, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
In Mr. Ernest Hemingway’s new novel, “A 
Farewell to Arms,” landscape, persons, and 





Owen Wister hails the “unmuted resonance 
of a masculine voice.” 


events, are brought to such vividness as to make 
the reader become a participating witness. This 
astonishing book is in places so poignant and 
moving as to touch the limit that human nature 
can stand, when love and parting are the point. 
The author’s grasp of his art is more muscular 
than ever. Like Defoe, it is by the skilful use of 
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slight details that he achieves reality. His method 
is the external, rather than the X-ray; what his 
people say, what they do, leads the reader to 
make his own analysis of them: the writer ab- 
stains from spinning comments. He has got rid of 
those jolty Western Union ten word sentences 
which he overdid at times, and also of that mon- 
otony which came of dealing too much in human 
garbage. This book is full of beauty and variety, 
and nobody in it is garbage. Whether the war 
scenes in Italy, or the love scenes in Switzerland, 
are the more remarkable, it’s not easy to say—or 
worth while. 

The author is so clever that he could easily 
show off; and so full of emotion that he could 
easily slop over. He does neither. Indeed perhaps 
he errs a little on the side of reticence in emo- 
tion. If he does it is the right side on which to err. 
In him lives a humble artisan who keeps him 
constantly true to his Art. And he, like Defoe, 
is lucky to be writing in an age that will not stop 
its ears at the unmuted resonance of a masculine 


voice. , 
Owen WIsTER. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 

Editors and reviewers have hailed the new Hemingway 
with enthusiasm. Russell Crouse, columnist of the New 
York Evening Post, heads his Magna Cum Laude nomina- 
tions with ‘‘Ernest Hemingway, for the brilliant begin- 
ning of his new novel ‘A Farewell to Arms’ in the May 
ScriBNER’s."’ 

New York Evening Sun: ‘‘We are happy to state that 
Ernest Hemingway's: new novel ‘A Farewell to Arms’ be- 
gins in the May Scrisner’s.”’ 

Wilmington (Del.) Star: ‘‘So many people have asked 
me when there was to be a new story by Ernest Heming- 


(Continued on page 30) 














A Brilliant 
MIDSUMMER FICTION NUMBER 


CRIBNER’S 
FOR AUGUST 


SHORT STORIES 


AN ANGEL ON THE PORCH, dy Thomas Wolfe 


The first short story of a new writer of real genius, of whom much will be heard this 
fall. A word to the wise—remember his name. 





NO, NO, GO NOT TO LETHE, dy Conrad Aiken 


The story of a half-literary fellow who for purposes of observation tinkers with the 
emotions of one girl too many. 


AUNT EMMELINE TAKES AN INTEREST, dy Janet Holmes 


A rollicking story in which the ‘‘old guard’’ takes a hand in the affairs of the 
younger generation, with a Paris divorce and a Sorbonne education as ingredients. 


THE WHITE SATIN DRESS 
by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


A new Lincoln story by the author of ‘‘The Perfect Tribute.’’ 


THE TURNING POINT, dy Will James 


The horse that turned a cowboy back into the quieter pursuits of life. 


SPECIAL FICTION FEATURE 


A LOVE STORY, dy Napoleon Bonaparte 


A hitherto unpublished literary effort of the great Napoleon, a story based on one 
of his own love-affairs. Edited by Harry B. Saitn, illustrated by facsimiles of the 
original manuscript in Mr. Smith’s possession. 


SCRIBNER S GREAT SERIAL NOVEL 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS, dy Ernest Hemingway 


The chapters in this number contain some of the most vivid writing in the whole 
book. In it begins the Caporetto retreat. Hemingway's account of it is as different 
from ordinary war writing as is Stendhal’s story of Waterloo from the conven- 
tional accounts. This particular instalment stands alone, and for those who have 
not followed the story up to this point, this part will be an experience, and will 
show Hemingway at his best. 
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Non-Fiction Features in 


SCRIBNER’S 


‘ FOR AUGUST 


ARTICLES 
WALL STREET MARRIES BROADWAY, dy Thomas Mce- 
; Knight 


The new financial phase of the show business, with pointed suggestions as to its 
ultimate destiny. 











WOMEN AND HIGHER EDUCATION, dy Clarence C. Little 


Until a month ago President of the University of Michigan, Dr. Little advances an 
idea for education of women which will eliminate the **‘pseudo-male’’ emotionally- 
maladjusted ladies, who weigh down with suspicion and distrust present-day feminine 
instruction. 


s WHY I AM GOING BACK TO MY JOB, dy An “Old-Fashioned 
Wife” 
The stress of inodern life is forcing one mother back into the wage-earning class. Her 


story is an interesting human document which will strike a responsive chord in 
many hearts. 


; 
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ANNANDALE AGAIN, dy Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Mr. Robinson's latest narrative poem. Annandale is a character created by Mr. Rob- 
inson in 1910, when his poem ‘‘How Annandale Went Out"’ was published in 
Scripner’s for May of that year. An opportunity for comparison is offered by re- 
printing the original poem. 


THE COURSE OF MODERN FICTION, dy William Lyon 
Phelps 


Dr. Phelps in his ‘‘As I Like It’’ for the Midsummer Fiction Number will devote 
especial attention to the trends of fiction. 




















OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
THE FIELD OF ART, dy Royal Cortissoz 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION, dy Alexander Dana Noyes 








If you are not a subscriber, place an order with your newsdealer. 
now so as to insure seeing a copy of this Midsummer Fiction 


Number. 
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Leonard Wood, Jr., author of “The Approv- 
ing Buddha.” 


way that I am glad to be able to say that his new novel 
begins serialization in the May Scrisner’s. . . . I have 
heard from those who have seen the manuscript that the 
book is better than ‘The Sun Also Rises.’ ’’ 

Des Moines (Iowa) Register: ‘‘Ernest Hemingway fans 
will throw up their hats when they hear that a new 
novel by the author of ‘The Sun Also Rises’ is beginning 
in ScrIBNER’s.”” 

And the New York Times, thinking of course that every 
one knows whence comes the quotation it uses, compares 
Mr. Hemingway's writing to advertising copy. The fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Times of May 17: 


THE STARK AND THE SUAVE 
It is in connection with goods and services de- 
signed for the sophisticated and well-off that the 
idiom of advertising achieves its loveliest ca- 
dences. But, oddly enough, it is in the novels and 
plays intended for the same fortunate classes that 
English rises to its starkest and barest. The mar- 
keting of high-priced automobiles and expensive 
vacation tours is now almost exclusively pursued 
in the elegant circumlocutions formerly employed 
by Mrs. Rhineclieff Van Tasman to request the 
pleasure of your company at half after five. Why 
has the manner of Chesterfield won so strong 
a hold on the writers of expensive advertising 
“copy”? Perhaps because the manner of the side- 
walk has taken so strong a hold on the creative 

artists. Automobile “‘ads” read like this: 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


If you love truly fine things, the per- 
fected expressions of man’s creative 
genius, you will enjoy the exhibit at 
either our Park Avenue or Broadway 
salon. We venture to predict that you, 
too, will be astonished at the increment 
of magnificence shown in these new 
models. 


But novels read like this: 

I was still angry, and as I held her 
suddenly she shivered. I held her close 
against me and could feel her heart 
beating and her lips opened and her 
head went back against my hand and 
then she was crying against my shoul- 
der. 

“Oh, darling,” she said. “You will 
be good to me, won’t you?” 

What the hell, I thought. 


Why is it that one has only to take any of 
several available trunk lines into the higher Rock- 
ies in order to find “gracious hospitality and a 
pervasive charm of leisurely enjoyment’’? Partly, 
perhaps, because on the train one may read a new 
book recommended by the publishers as “‘a story 
of the war as told by a travelling salesman.” It is, 
apparently, our old friend Compensation, the bal- 
ance of things, and the limitations of the human 





Burges Johnson, author of “The Help- 
ing Hand.” 
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appetite. People cannot live exclusively on pro- 
fanity. If they swear when making love, it is only 
to be expected that when selling a $75 homespun 
suit with an extra pair of knickerbockers they 
speak of the calculated reticence of the tailor’s art 
which imparts to the native material that aroma 
of personal distinction which is the cachet of our 
leaders in industry and finance. Neckties with a 
cachet and “Darling, what the hell?” —it is diffi- 
cult to say which came first; but either one cer- 
tainly is a relief after the other. 

Howard Mumford Jones’s ‘‘The Southern Legend’’ 
was another popular feature of the May Scrisner’s. A 
great many editorials were written about it in both North- 
ern and Southern papers. 

The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen says: 

THE SOUTHERN LEGEND EXPOSED 

Readers of the May Scrisner’s will enjoy “The 
Southern Legend,” by Dr. Howard Mumford 
Jones of the University of North Carolina. It is a 
penetrating discussion of current Northern delu- 
sions respecting the South. In admirable temper, 
shot through with wit and humor, thoroughly in- 
formed, this article of Dr. Jones’ is all the more 
instructive because it is at the same time delight- 
fully entertaining. His raillery of some of the dis- 
tinguished exponents of American life and let- 
ters because of their placid ignorance of the re- 
markable changes which have taken place in the 
past five or six years is delicious. “No doubt I 
exaggerate,” he admits, after one of these sallies, 
“though I sometimes think that nothing is too 
weird and wonderful for the Northern tourist to 
believe.” 

No commentator of the day is more pungent 
in his criticism of the contemporary South than 
Dr. Jones. Readers of his Sunday book column, 
“The Literary Lantern,” know this well enough. 

. But, searching critic that he is, Dr. Jones is 
also keenly appreciative of all that is significant in 
the “renaissance of the South.” His appraisement 
is stimulating and while he does not hope to down 
the legends which he ridicules he does shift the 
argument in a way that is delightful. 


DOESN’T KNOW HIS MAGNOLIAS 
: A reader, however, accuses him and T. S. Stribling of 
failing to keep up their home-work in botany. 
_ Dear Eprror: The article by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones in the May Scrisner’s is very much 
worth reading, and I quite agree with most of 
the things he says about the “Southern Legend.” 
However one thing I noticed that he slipped up 
on, that surprised me, and that was his ready ac- 
ceptance of the assertion in Stribling’s ‘Bright 
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Metal’ that magnolias were “hardly, if ever” seen 
in Tennessee. 

This is trivial, but it is a good example of why 
Northerners get so many queer notions about the 
South. The truth being that they get a good many 
of them from the Southerners themselves. 

Mr. Jones, being from quite a distance, and not 
supposed to know all about the climate and bota- 
ny of Tennessee, may be forgiven, but Mr. Strib- 
ling should know better. 

My part of Tennessee—West Tennessee—has 
lots of magnolias, and in Jackson where I lived 
they are a common sight. 

Most of the houses built more than twenty 
years ago have magnolia trees in their yards, 
many of them very tall and almost all quite old, 
for I am sorry to say a great many people don’t 
like to have them because of a theory that they 
kill the grass, and, consequently, few are being 
planted. 

I have always heard the Tennessee River hill 
country about which Mr. Stribling writes, is deso- 
late, but Mr. Stribling has been in Jackson and 
Memphis, and surely he must have seen the mag- 
nolias. Louise Irvine McDowE Lt. 
468 Riverside Drive, 

New York City. 


KNOWS HER ALASKA 


Mary Lee Davis's articles on Alaska always draw let- 
ters. Those who have ever lived there, even if they have 
returned to the States, seem to be rooters for our farthest 
north colony. Here is one expression: 

Dear Eprror: If all Uncle Sam’s possessions 
had as fair and as entertaining a witness as Mary 
Lee Davis, they would soon become truly a part 
of our United States in the minds and feelings of 
their citizen-brothers of the mainland. Her arti- 
cles are, to me, a choice contribution to the au- 
thentic history and good Americanism to be found 
in your magazine. 

As one of the Alaska neighbors Mrs. Davis 
mentions in her last article, ““Who Lives in Alaska 
—and Why?” I hasten to testify to the correct- 
ness and “‘Alaskan-ness”’ of her account. 

Marcaret E. Murte. 

Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming. 


From a division of the Bureau of Mines comes this letter: 

Dear Eprror: I was very glad to see another 
Alaskan article by Mary Lee Davis in your May 
issue, as these articles are not only of definite in- 
terest because of their content and literary merit 
but they also make a substantial contribution to 
our knowledge of Alaska and its problems. 
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Mary Lee Davis writes of Alaska with the un- 
derstanding which can come only after years of 
living in the Far North and I sincerely hope that 
it may prove possible for you to obtain and pub- 
lish more of her articles in the future. 

E. B. Swanson, 
Acting Chief Economist, 


Division of Petroleum Economics. 


We have another article by Mrs. Davis, ‘‘Eskimo But- 
terfly,’’ which we hope to publish soon. 


IS “THE AFRICAN SAVAGE” A HOAX? 


What with all the controversy over Joan Lowell’s 
“‘Cradle of the Deep,’’ the reading public is inclined to 
be suspicious of any outlandish tale. It is perfectly natural 
that LoBagola’s autobiography should be questioned. 

There has been an interesting interchange of corre- 
spondence between Dr. Frederick Houk Law, editor and 
adviser of LoBagola, and a professor of anthropology. We 
are prevented from giving the whole of it due to the 
fact that the professor does not want his correspondence 
printed. We are, however, publishing parts of Dr. Law’s 
two replies because they throw interesting light upon the 
LoBagola tale. The professor first wrote and said the story 
was undoubtedly nine-tenths hoax. Dr. Law, who has 
been as keen to discover a hoax, if any, as one could be, 
immediately cited evidence to show that LoBagola’s story 
seemed true. Dr. Law writes in his first reply: 


In your letter you say: 

“There is no record of a Jewish colony in 
Morocco after the capture of Rome by Hadrian.” 
(117-138 A.D.) 

“There is no possibility that such a colony 
could have gone overland to a point near the Gulf 
of Guinea.” 

“There is no tribe in that part of the African 
continent which carries on Jewish rites.” 

“Black Jews there are as mythical as Scandi- 
navian gods.” 

Permit me to quote from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica: 

Morocco—“The third race which may be con- 
sidered native is the Jewish, consisting of two dis- 
tinct sections: those settled among the Berbers 
from time immemorial, speaking their language, 
and in addition a hideously corrupt Arabic; and 
those expelled from Europe within comparatively 
modern times. . . . It is a remarkable fact that 
several of the so-called Berber tribes are believed 
to have been of Jewish origin. . . .” 

Tuareg—The Encyclopedia Britannica men- 
tions “1g1 Jews” as residents of the oases in the 
western part of the Algerian Sahara. The article, 
“Tuareg” goes on to say: “According to tradition 
numbers of Jews migrated thither in the second 
century A.D. They were the predominant ele- 
ment in the oases when the conquests of Sidi 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


Okba drove the Zenata south (7th century), 
These Berbers occupied Tuat and, to a large ee. 
tent, absorbed the Jewish population.” 

Berbers—‘Many Berbers still retain certain 
Christian and Jewish usages, relics of the pre- 
Islamic days in North Africa.” 

The French Encyclopedia, Grande Encyclo. 
pédie, in the article “‘Juif,” names the following 
as the Jewish population of Africa: 

Algerie, Sahara 
Maroc 
EEA ever een bones tee 55, 

Abysinne PRKUACCAOS WOKS O86 44-08 200,000 
NR acc vecadebinnd eeakwny 
I has cs radsnaeennesean cee 8,000 
WR Rcebeedeansarawertaese 1,500 

Total 414,000 
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6,000 


The Encyclopedia Britannica speaks of “Black 
Jews” in Cochin, and indicates that the Bene 
Israel of Bombay are black, in the article “Jews.” 
Further similarity to Mr. LoBagola’s story is 
found in the mention in the Encyclopzdia Bri- 
tannica of the “Falashas” of Abyssinia, whose 
name comes from the Ethiopic “falas,” meaning 
“a stranger.” The article says: 

“They profess the Jewish religion. . . . They 
possess the canonical and apochryphal books of 
the Old Testament; a volume of extracts from the 
Pentateuch, with comments given to Moses by 
God on Mount Sinai. . . . A copy of the Orit or 
Mosaic law is kept in the holy of holies in every 
synagogue. .. .” 

It appears that Mr. LoBagola’s statement as to 
the coming of Jews to that part of Africa is sus 
tained by the articles in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, as indicated in the passages quoted. He him- 
self says their coming is a tradition, just as does 
the Encyclopedia. Whether it is true or not he 
does not know. As the Grande Encyclopédie says, 
there are now 43,500 Jews in Algeria and the 
Sahara, and 100,000 in Morocco; and Jews have 
been in Morocco from time immemorial, accord- 
ing to the Britannica. 

Professor Franz Boas, to whom I wrote long 
ago, confirmed Mr. LoBagola’s statement con- 
cerning his origin in the part of Africa from 
which he says he came. I note that you also speak 
of Mr. LoBagola as “The Yoruba from Da 
homey.” 

If he is a Yoruba, certainly his story must be a 
first-hand story about a remote and little-visited 
people. If he is not only a Yoruba but also a Jew, 
his story is still more interesting. 

I have read diligently all the books on the sub 
ject in French and in English that I can find in 
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New York City, and I can find nothing that con- 
tradicts what Mr. LoBagola has told me. Ap- 
parently his story is true. 

If you can point out important details that are 
obviously contrary to fact, I shall be greatly inter- 
ested and genuinely glad to learn the facts in the 
case. | have been amazed at the mass of confirma- 
tion that I have found. Certainly Mr. LoBagola’s 
collection of folk-lore stories have every indication 
of being genuine. I have read all the folk-lore 
stories of that part of Africa that I can find, and 
I find no solitary instance in which Mr. LoBagola 
appears to have made use of a plot, or incident in 
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any published story. On the other hand, I find 


absolute similarity of method, tone and spirit. 

At no time have I assumed that Mr. LoBagola 
writes with the accuracy of a scholar. I take him 
at his word, that he is a savage “just under the 
skin.” 

Apparently his story, in all its main points, is 
true. Very truly yours, 

Freperick Hovux Law. 


The Professor replies that ‘‘negroid Jews are about as 
frequent as negroid Presidents of the United States’’ and 
Dr. Law answers in a strong letter, which will be pub- 
lished in these columns next month. 





x The Club Corner 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF BOOKS 
BY MRS. L. A. MILLER 


Former Chairman of Fine Arts, General Federation of Women's Clubs 


HERE is a constantly increasing interest in the 
‘Taeeie of books. Almost every mail brings 
a request from somewhere for a list of books suit- 
able for the home library. . . . Books are such 
intimate and personal things—it is not easy to an- 
swer such requests with assurance. All one can do 
is to prescribe for this hunger of the mind and 
spirit in general terms and trust that the dose, if it 
does not work positively, will at least do no harm. 

Books which were crowded out of the home by 
restless migration and lack of that fine leisure 
which characterized a former generation are com- 
ing back into the family circle—and they are com- 
ing back to stay. The thrifty man who refused to 
buy books for his children because they could bor- 
row from the corner library is learning that there 
is something in the possession of a book which 
borrowing cannot give. 

A living-room without books is a cold and un- 
inviting place. The smallest living-room has some 
odd corner or space over radiators that can be 
htted with shelves and hold a few precious vol- 
umes, 

We are giving up the large houses and taking 
to apartments where every inch of space counts 
but the publishers are meeting this problem by 
compressing much reading-matter in a single vol- 
ume. This does not mean finer print but thinner 


paper. It is now possible to assemble on a single 
shelf material which once ran through many sets. 


Anthologies Are Important in the Home Library 


The anthology solves so many problems of 
space, time, and money. There are anthologies of 
poetry, plays, essays, and opinions upon art, 
science, and civilization. . . . There are even an- 
thologies of crime-stories, ghost-stories, and edi- 
torials. Of course anthologists are not infallible, 
they can only respond to their own reaction which 
may not be yours, but they do pretty well. 

As an illustration of the broad and diverse fields 
now covered by the anthologist we may name 
“Creative Evolution,” edited by Frances Mason. 
Here we have the findings of leading scientific 
authorities of Great Britain and America upon 
the subject of evolution. A few years ago it would 
have been necessary to consult many volumes to 
gain much less insight upon the subject. Or the 
recent compilation by Charles A. Beard, entitled 
“Whither Mankind?” in which eminent authori- 
ties discuss the effect of our industrial civilization 
upon science, education, religion, the fine arts, 
and every phase of modern life, may be selected as 
an illustration of the diversity of thought now ob- 
tainable in a single volume. 
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Some anthologists are concerned with preserva- 
tion of current thought and this has given rise to 
annual collections, such as Braithwaite’s “An- 
thology of Magazine Verse,” Burns Mantle’s 
“Best Plays,” and O’Brien’s “Short Stories.” 
Others, more ambitious, seek to cover the whole 
field. Burton E. Stevenson’s “Home Book of 
Verse” with its more than 4,000 pages is a fa- 
miliar example. It is a library in itself. ““The Cope- 
land Reader,” marked by the distinguished per- 
sonality of the famous Harvard professor, is a col- 
lection of prose and verse ranging from the Bible 
to Sherwood Anderson, and Bob Benchley. Still 
others are content with a single phase of a single 
subject, “Love Lyrics of Women,” by Sara Teas- 
dale and “Poetry of the Orient,” Eunice Tietjens, 
are well-known specialized collections. 


The Home Library Must Have Some Fiction 

“But novels come in single volumes at $2.50 
each and some of them are so soon forgotten,” 
exclaims a thrifty home-maker. It is now possible 
to get a series of novels in a single volume. This is 
welcome news to the book buyer. Now that 
Soames Forsyte has finally concluded his career in 
“Swan Song,” Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers an- 
nounce the publication in one volume of the three 
novels and two short-story interludes dealing with 
the younger Forsytes and Soames under the title 
“A Modern Comedy,” ready in the early fall, for 
the price of one title. The original Forsyte Saga is 
already available in this compact form at $2.50. 
There is no better book bargain than this epic tale 
of English middle-class life. It will continue to give 
joy for its characters live, they are as real as the 
people who live in the next block, and we know 
more about them. . . . The Plays of Galsworthy 
are collected in a companion volume, and the 
short stories in one called “Caravan.” Thus you 
may have the best of Galsworthy upon your own 
shelf in four books occupying small space and 
costing ten dollars. 

If you are fond of short stories and would like 
to know some of the best specimens of continental 
work, there is an anthology entitled “Great Short 
Stories of the World,” edited by Clark and Lieber, 
more than a thousand pages, chosen from the lit- 
erature of all countries and all periods. . . . The 
selections range from Homer and Firdawsi to 
Dreiser and Cabell. 

“Christine Lavransdatter,” by Sigrid Undset, 
Norwegian Nobel Prize-Winner for 1928, is a 
trilogy of novels published in a single cover at 
the price of a single volume. 
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Should the Home Library Include Plays? 


To buy plays in single volumes is often prohib- 
itive because of the room they take up and the 
expense of even a small collection. “Chief Con- 
temporary Dramatists,” in two volumes, edited 
by Dickinson, has long been the must-have of 
small libraries. Collections of plays multiply. Con- 
tinental, British, and American dramatists are al] 
well represented. 

Lovers of Barrie have long deplored the fact 
that his work was not included in anthologies, but 
these whimsical and lovable creations are now 
available in one volume, beautifully printed, over 
goo pages of Barrie’s inimitable fancy, and it oc- 
cupies scarcely more than two inches on the shelf. 

“Seven Comedies,” by Lord Dunsany under 
a single cover is an announcement of recent date. 


What About Outlines? 

Perhaps they have been a bit overdone, but they 
serve a very useful purpose in the home where 
high school and college youngsters are constant- 
ly requiring a bit of information about everything 
under the sun and there is no time to consult 
more technical works. They certainly present a 
maximum amount of information in a minimum 
amount of space. To mention but a few of them, 
among the many, one may have, in less than ten 
inches of shelf space, “The Story of Philoso- 
phy,” by Will Durant; “The Stream of History,” 
by Geoffrey Parsons; “The Story of Oriental 
Philosophy,” by L. Adams Beck; “The Evolution 
of Art,” by Ruth de Rochemont, and “The Story 
of the World’s Literature,” by John Macy—a 
veritable treasure-house of wisdom and delight 
in these five volumes alone. 


What About the Classics? 

Many women write that they want to own a 
few classics but they are so expensive that they 
must deny themselves that joy. That was true, 
once, but it is no longer true. Nearly all the pub- 
lishing houses have a special list of classics at a 
dollar or even a little less, such as ““The Modern 
Readers’ Series” of Macmillans; the “Riverside 
Literature Series,” published by Houghton Miff- 
lin; Scribner’s “Modern Student’s Library,” and 
the “Everyman’s Library” of E. P. Dutton. “The 
Modern Library, Inc.” publishes a list of 150 
titles of modern books, very attractively bound at 
g5 cents each. The home library may well add a 
number of these small volumes. There is really no 
place to stop when talking about books except the 
end of the space set by the editor and that is now 
past. 
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A tiTTLE more than a year ago, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. began what has been termed “a unique 
undertaking in the history of finance’—the 
broadcasting of unbiased advice on the funda- 
mentals of sound investment to millions of radio 
listeners throughout the country. 

The Halsey, Stuart & Co. program is now a 
well established feature of American broadcast- 
ing. The Old Counsellor, who has become a 
definite radio personality, answers on these pro- 
grams, questions sent in by listeners. 

From time to time, leaders in various fields of 
business, industry and finance, also speak on these 
programs. An instrumental ensemble of selected 
artists provides music of variety and distinction. 

Reprints of the Old Counsellor’s answers to 
questions and of addresses by guest speakers dur- 
ing the first year, are contained in the booklet 
shown here. In it you will find answered in an 
interesting and understandable way, questions 
which may be puzzling you concerning sound 
investment procedure. 

Pocket-size—compact—easy to carry. and easy 
to file—this booklet includes a range and variety 
of investment information which makes it a 
library in miniature. A source of enlightenment 
for the beginning investor, a reference book for 
the more experienced. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent you on 
request. For convenience, use the coupon at the 
right — or write for booklet sM-79. 


The Program that does more than Entertain 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program 
every Thursday Evening. Hear what the Old 
Counsellor has to say. ¢ This program is broad- 
cast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 sta- 


associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


astern Standard Time 
r Mountain Standard Time 


8 p. m. Central Standard Time 
6 Pp. m. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time — one hour later 


Increase Your Knowledge 
of Sound Investment 







Some of the Questions from Radio Listeners, 
discussed by the Old Counsellor 
in This Booklet 


How to Choose an Investment House. 
What Bond Yield Can One Safely Expect? 
The Principal Ways to Diversify. 

Why is Marketability More Important 
for Some Investors than Others ? 

What is the Difference Between Invest- 
ment and Speculation ? 

When is the Best Time to Buy Bonds? 

A Sure Road to Financial Independence. 

Selecting Bonds to Fit One's Needs. 

How Should Maturities Be Distributed 
Among One's Bond Holdings? 

Assuring the ‘Small Investor’’ the Safe- 
guards Enjoyed by the Larger Buyer. 

How to Plan the Family's Financial 
Program. 

The Salability of Real Estate Bonds. 

Should a Bond be Sold When it Shows a 
Profit ? 

How Should the Average Investor Re- 
gard Foreign Bonds? 

How Can Bond Investors Get More Than 
** Average’’ Yield With Safety ? 

Should a Business Man Keep All of His 
Money in His Own Business? 

What Alternative is there to “Tips,"* 
“Hunches,"* and Other Half-Infor- 
mation ? 

A ‘“* Woman's Investment’’—W hat Is It? 


What Should the Conservative Investor's 
Attitude Be Toward ‘Trading™’ ? 
Friends and Relatives as Investment Ad- 

visers. 

How to Read a Bond Circular. 

Is There Any Advantage in Buying Lo- 
cal Investments ? 

What Is a “* Business Man's Invest- 
ment”? 

How Can I Increase the Average Yield 
on My Public Utility Holdings? 

Should a Man Put All His Money in One 
Favored Field of Investment ? 

Should the Family Man Use His Savings 
to Buy Bonds or Insurance ? 

How Are Bond Yields Figured? 

Is It Safe tor the Uninformed Investor to 
Follow the Investing Practice of Suc- 
cessful Business Men ? 

Considering Business Changes, Is It Safe 
to Buy Long-term Bonds? 

What are “Blue Sky Laws"’ and How 
Much Do They Protect the Investor ? 

Points to Consider When Selecting Pub- 
lic Utility Bonds. 

Are Some Corporations Justified in Re- 
garding Their Funded Debt as Rela- 
tively Permanent ? 


The Commonest Mistakes of Investors. 


Thirty-five other questions and answers and addresses by 
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guest speakers included in the booklet offered below 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of booklet sm-79 “The Old Co 
the Old Counsellor's answers to questions on sound investments— also addresses by guest 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 120) 


for facilitating possible vagaries of speculation; 
that in fact, since credits obtained through redis- 
count could be drawn upon in the form of new 
Reserve bank currency, the change, in the wholly 
improbable event of its consideration by the law- 
making body, might easily come to mean issue of 
the country’s circulating money on the basis of 
Stock Exchange valuations, with all that this 
would imply at a time of inflated stock specula- 
tion. 

Such was the confused position which the 
springtime season brought to the money market 
and the Stock Exchange. Yet the background of 
the picture was still an extraordinary display of 
sustained industrial prosperity. These contrasts, 
even if not unprecedented (for there had been 
periods before the war when trade activity con- 
tinued to be keyed up to the highest notch in the 
face of money-market and stock-market disorder ) 
were at least very unusual. The seemingly anoma- 
lous situation thus created lent peculiar interest 
to the survey of the financial and industrial fu- 
ture. 


THEORIES OF OUR PROSPERITY 


A period so remarkable in its general economic 
character and its tangible economic results as the 
last half-dozen years in the United States was 
bound to call forth a multitude of theories to ex- 
plain what it all meant—what was the cause of 
it, whether new secrets of creating and main- 
taining prosperity had not been discovered, 
where they were leading us, whether there 
could be any end to it and, if not, what new 
order of finance and industry was to be, in 
America at any rate, the result. There has been 
an outpour of literature on the various phases of 
this subject, greater than was ever previously 
called forth by discussion of an economic era. 
Apparently these hundreds of books found eager 
readers. 

Perhaps it cannot be said that this aspect of 
the situation is new in economic history. A copi- 
ous literature grew up dealing with the eco- 
nomic period when England became the work- 
shop for the rest of the world, something less 
than a century ago. There was no end to the 
making of books about our own era of tighten- 
ing competition, industrial combinations, falling 
prices and controversy between labor and capi- 
tal which extended, say from 1886 to 1897. But 
the literature of those two epochs was largely con- 
troversial. Demand for it was highly stimulated 
by political disputes of the two periods, which 
converged on such questions as free trade versus 
protection, the gold standard of currency versus 





bimetallism, industrial trusts versus labor unions, 
and so on. 


PRESENT AND PAST IDEAS 


Discussions of the new economic era in the 
United States have been exceptional in that poli- 
tics had no part whatever in them. The protec- 
tive tariff controversy was hardly even an inci- 
dent in the controversy. The currency, industrial 
amalgamations and the relations between labor 
and capital were taken for granted; they appeared 
to be tacitly regarded as settled questions. This 
left as the sole topic of discussion the theories of 
the writers regarding visible causes and probable 
results. But in those directions an astonishingly 
wide field of inquiry developed. Voluminous 
monographs issued from the press to examine 
separately the part played by “mass production”; 
by efficiency in planning adjustment of produc- 
tion to demand; by “hand-to-mouth buying,” 
elimination of heavy inventories and economy in 
use of credit; by instalment selling and “inten- 
sive salesmanship”; by stimulus applied to con- 
suming power through increase of wages faster 
than increase in cost of living. Readers of the 
more enthusiastic of these discussions were re- 
peatedly confronted with what might be called 
the discovery of a new philosopher’s stone of 
prosperity. 

A discussion conducted from so many varying 
avenues of approach was rather sure to grow con- 
fusing. This was particularly so when the more 
enthusiastic panegyrists of the period, notably in 
speculative markets, professed the doctrine that 
our discovery of new methods, new fields of ac- 
tivity and new application of natural or mechani- 
cal forces had created a new economic world in 
which old economic principles no longer had any 
meaning. It was rather evident, even to those who 
did not see how that doctrine could be disputed, 
that it would leave the financial ship to plunge 
ahead without a compass. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate, therefore, that a summary of the existing 
situation, more careful and more disinterested 
than most of the familiar diagnoses and prepared 


| by much more competent hands, should have 


taken issue with the inference. A committee of 
high economic experts was organized under the 
government's auspices in 1922 to investigate the 
problem, then very urgent, of American unem- 
ployment. Before its inquiry had been carried 
very far, both the “deflation crisis” and the re- 
duction in labor forces which accompanied that 
crisis had disappeared. By a turn of events which 
itself proved what difficulties surround predic- 
tion of the course of American prosperity, the 


(Financial Situation continued on page 38) 
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Thousands of improvements 





in central office equipment in 5 years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE last five years there 
have been hundreds of im- 
provements of major impor- 
tance in telephone central 
office equipment in the Bell System, 
and lesser improvements by the 
thousands. Improvements have been 
made in switchboard cable, in relays, 
in cords, in condensers, in selectors, 
and in the development of new and 
better materials for all kinds of equip- 
ment used in the central offices. 
These improvements have not 
only helped to meet the steadily 
increasing complexity of telephone 








requirements. They also make 
possible the high-speed service 
which is eliminating delay from 
the personal contacts of people 
anywhere in the United States, 
whether they be separated by three 
floors of a building or three thousand 
miles of country. 


There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater service 
of the future, 
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industrial situation which had dismayed the gov- 
ernment in 1921 was in a few years so completely 
reversed that the “unemployment committee” 
changed its task to investigating the forces back 
of an utterly unprecedented American prosperity. 


“REPORT ON ECONOMIC CHANGES” 


Its formal report, published a few weeks ago, 
did not contest the general view of the past half- 
dozen years’ achievement in finance and indus- 
try. The standard of living “has reached the high- 
est level in our national history.” Per capita pro- 
duction “is nearly 60 per cent greater than it was 
toward the close of the nineteenth century.” 
With wages of labor increasing while cost of liv- 
ing remained stationary, ““we have become con- 
sumers of what we produce to an extent never 
before realized.” Economically, “we have a 
boundless field before us.”’ Yet, with all this en- 
thusiastic recognition of the basis for existing 
prosperity, the report concludes that the picture 
cannot be described as a new development in 
economic history. The pace of industrial expan- 
sion has probably been unprecedented, but the 
expansion itself “is not a phenomenon of the 





post-war period.” Even the immense develop- 
ment of mechanical power and financial capacity 
represents “‘an accumulation of forces which 
have been long at work.” 

The report, indeed, finds that none of the 
changes which have been made the text of books 
and monographs on the new economic order can 
be proved to be a novelty. “Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing,” whereby burdensome inventories and costly 
borrowing by merchants or producers are cut 
down, is described by the investigators as an old 
device of trade. There is no new principle in in- 
stalment selling. Co-operative marketing is no 
new discovery. Even the “chain-store movement” 
is traced back twenty-five years. In short, the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes wholly 
rejects the idea of a new code of economic prin- 
ciples and a New Economic Era. 

It reaches this conclusion: “Each generation 
believes itself to be on the verge of a new eco- 
nomic era, an era of fundamental change, but the 
longer the committee deliberated, the more evi- 
dent it became that the novelty of the period cov- 
ered by the present survey rested chiefly in the 
fact that developments such as formerly affected 
our old industries have been recurring in our 
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HE old notion that ostriches have 
(5 it habit of hiding their heads in 

the sand in time of danger has been 
disproved again and again. Nevertheless 
the expression “hiding his head in the sand 
like an ostrich” aptly describes the man 
who seeks to avoid danger by refusing to 
recognize it when it comes. 


cer—needlessly—because they accept as 
true some of the mistaken beliefs about 
this disease. 


Ee year thousands of people die of can- 


No. 1—That every case of cancer is hopeless. 
It is not. 


No. 2—That cancer should be concealed because 
it results from a blood taint and is disgraceful. 
It is not. 


No. 3—That nature can conquer a malignant 
cancer unaided. It can not. 


No. 4—That cancer can be cured with medicine, 
with a serum or with some secret procedure. 
It can not. 


Many cancer patients are neglected or 
avoided because of the mistaken belief 
that cancer is contagious. It is not. 


Be on Watch for First 
Signs of Cancer 


Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or 
swellings or sores that refuse to heal, or 
unusual discharges from any part of the 
body. Do not neglect any strange growth. 
Look out for moles, old scars, birthmarks 
or warts that change in shape, appear- 
ance or size. 


If you have jagged or broken teeth, have 
them smoothed off or removed. Con- 
tinued irritation of the tongue or any 
other part of the body is often the be- 
ginning of cancer trouble. 


In its early stages, various kinds of can- 
cer yield to skilful use of surgery, radium 


Cancer—Ostriches 








© i929 m4. 1. co. 


or x-rays. But the best doctors in the world are 
powerless unless their aid is sought in time. 


Beware of Plausible Quacks 


Because the nature and origin of cancer are 
largely shrouded in mystery, quacks and crooked 
institutions reap a cruel harvest. They 
prey upon the fear and ignorance of those 
who do not know the facts concerning 
cancer. They are often successful in mak- 
ing people believe that they have cancer 
when they have not. Later, with a great 
flourish, they boast of their “cures”. 


Gratefully the patients of the fakers, 
first thoroughly alarmed, later entirely 
reassured, are glad to sign testimonials 
with which new victims are trapped. 
Beware of those who advertise cancer 
cures. 


An annual physical examination by your 
family physician, or the expert to whom 
he sends you, may be the means of de- 
tecting cancer in its early stages. Do not 
neglect it. 


Send for the Metropolitan's booklet, “A 
Message of Hope”. Address Booklet De- 
partment, 79-S, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 38) 
new industries.” Nevertheless, in the breadth of 
its scope and in the speed with which it has 
moved, the report admits with something of en- 
thusiasm that the period’s industrial develop- 
ment in America stands altogether by itself. 


SOME ECONOMIC INFERENCES 


The conclusion is highly interesting; it raises 
some highly interesting economic questions. One, 
which the committee’s report does not refer to, 
is the question why this industrial development 
should have reached so unparalleled a stage of 
activity at just this period of our history. Another 
is, why it should have converged on America and 
not on the rest of the world. The natural re- 
sources of this country, its inventive capacity, its 
homogeneous population, the absence of barriers 
to trade between our states such as exist between 
foreign nations among themselves and between 
them and the United States, are commonly and 
rightly cited as essential contributory influences. 
But all these influences were in full operation 
many decades ago, even in what we nowadays 
describe as our periods of economic depression. 
The United States did not emerge from the war, 





as it did from the War of Secession, with a for- 
midable political and economic problem solved 
which had hampered the country’s normal de- 
velopment throughout the preceding half-century. 
The ending of the war did not leave us untouched 
by the waste and destruction of that conflict; th« 
war taxes still imposed on thrifty Americans are 
of a magnitude which would have been consid- 
ered crushing in 1914. 

On the other hand, it was asked why the ap- 
plication of new economic forces—mass produc- 
tion, “hand-to-mouth buying,” instalment sell- 
ing, high wages with stationary living costs— 
should not have brought to the rest of the world 
the same experience of greatly intensified eco- 
nomic activity. Taking the outside world as a 
whole, it unquestionably has not done so. If the 
answer is that other countries, Europe particular- 
ly, were made poor by the war and have not the 
requisite buying power, then one of the main 
causes assigned for our own prosperity of pre-war 
days would seem on this occasion to have been 
non-existent. That would appear to shift the ex- 
planation to our own internal situation. But in- 
fluences such as increase of home consuming pow- 
er, growth of national wealth, rise in standard of 
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Founded in 1852 
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The 134% increase in use of electricity by Associated 
Customers during 1920-1928 should be equalled, 
if not exceeded, during the next eight years. 
Over one-half the wired homes of the United 
States are still without any domestic appliance 
except the flat-iron. Over 90% are without electric 
refrigeration, and 95% without electric ranges. 
The sale of appliances by the Associated New 
Business Department was 275% greater in 1928 
than in 1927. 


Write for our 16-page booklet ““Q’’ on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
New York City 


Incorporated in 1906 
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FURNISHING A NATIONS HOMES 


MICHIGAN ’S vast forests of virgin timber provided 
the foundation for its furniture industry. Today 
Michigan manufacturers, in re-creating the works of 
old masters, have modernized an age old craft. 


The prominent position held by Michigan since the 
early days of this industry is appreciated when it is 
realized that practically every home in the United 
States has some contribution of the state’s manufac- 
turers. 


Two hundred and forty-seven companies give employ- 
ment to more than 28,000 workers and support an 
annual payroll of $43,960,000.00. The value of manu- 
factured output now amounts to more than $136,965,- 
278.00 yearly. 
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Through common stock 
investments the public par- 
ticipates in the growth of 
American industry. Careful 
study and long association 
with many types of financing 
place Keane, Higbie & Co., 
in a position to render expert 
counsel both to industry te- 
quiring new capital and to 
those seeking sound invest- 
ments in securities of the 


Middle West. 


KEANE. HIGBIE & Co. 
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535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 






















“FISCAL—-MANAGE D” 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 








Merit will be heard 


Young Benjamin Disraeli is making his 
maiden speech in Parliament. He stutters 
and stumbles. Laughter, cat-calls, cries of 
“Sit down!”’ Flushed and furious, he shouts, 
“I will sit down—now—but the day will 
come when you will hear me!” Later, as 
Premier of England, the world “‘heard”’ him. 


A decade ago you may not have heard of in- 
vestment trusts. Today they enforce the 
attention of every investor. Investment trusts 
of the United States Fiscal Corporation 
group represent independent management, 
without entangling financial alliances. 


é 


Our “‘Four-Year Analysis” presents the 

record of FINANCIAL INVESTING 

CO. of NEW YORK, Litd., a trust 

under Fiscal Corporation management. 
Ask for Booklet G-6. 


SMITH, REED & JONES 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Bldg. 
20 Pine Street New York 
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*‘We Don’t 
Mean Maybe!” 


It is possible that we are sometimes a little 
drastic in our statements about the safety of 
PRUDENCE-BONDS . . . but wecan never 
hope to be as drastic in ‘claiming safety as 
we are in securing it! . . . there is no pussy- 
footing in the production of PRUDENCE- 
BONDS . . . no log- rolling, no inflated 
loans and no **maybe”’ as to their safety to 
maturity!...face up on every 54% 
PRUDENCE-BOND you buy is a written 
Guarantee backed by more than $16,000,000 
of Prudence funds. 

Conclusive figures instead of evasive claims! 


Ask for Booklet 


The PRUDENCE 
COM PANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 40) 

living, and intensive development of producing 
capacity, were admittedly at work in the United 
States long before the remarkable economic chap- 
ter of the past six years began. Apparently, there- 
fore, there must be some special and unusual ex- 
planation for the scope which the recent move- 
ment has attained. 


THE PART PLAYED BY CREDIT 


In a general way, every one ascribes our recent 
prosperity, particularly our financial and indus 
trial activity, to the changed economic position 
which the United States acquired after 1914. The 
two facts most commonly cited to illustrate the 
change are its transformation from a country 
heavily indebted on international account to a 
country recognized as the creditor nation of the 
world, and the accumulation in American bank 
vaults, during thirteen years, of $2,700,000,000 
gold, an increase of 150 per cent. Neither the ex- 
cess of payments now made to America by Europe 
nor the simple fact of a greatly enlarged banking 
reserve, would itself of necessity stimulate abnor- 
mally the American people’s buying power. It 
would, however, in the nature of the case extend 
immensely the American facilities for credit, and 
any search for particular causes of the country’s 
rapidly increasing production and consumption 
would naturally be directed to inquiry as to how 
the use of these enlarged facilities ought to 
influence trade expansion. The inquiry would at 
once disclose the facts, first that the period’s most 
striking industrial pheaomena in America have 
been closely bound up with unprecedented use 
of credit, next that credit has been used on a 
wholly unprecedented scale, not only as before 
the war to promote production but for the pur- 
pose of promoting consumption. 

This use of credit may, indeed, be assigned with- 
out much exaggeration as the period’s typical phe- 
nomenon. It has made possible, for one thing, a 
programme of building construction such as could 
scarcely have been imagined fifteen years ago; but 
it has also provided means for financing, on a 
scale requiring credit facilities in the thousands 
of millions, the outlay for producing goods which 
were sold on the instalment or deferred-payment 
plan. That is to say, consumers were borrowing 
to effect their purchases almost as heavily as pro- 
ducers used to borrow to bridge the period be- 
tween their production of merchandise and its 
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Identify Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 


It appears on In- 
vestments Bearing 
Ceneral Surety 
Company's Irrevo- 
cable, Ironclad 
GCuarantee— 
backed by Capital 
and Surplus of 
$12,500,000. 


0. Friday, June 19th, 1215, King John of England 
affixed his great seal to a document forced upon him by his 
outraged barons. This was the famous Magna Carta from 
which English-speaking peoples have derived many of their 
fundamental guarantees of liberty. Such was the authority 
of the royal seal that John’s own subsequent attempts to 
evade the provisions of the charter proved futile. 


The seal of the General Surety Company upon its guarantee 
means that nothing can subsequently affect the payment of 
either principal or interest of any investment on which this 
company’s endorsed guarantee appears. Back of this guar- 
antee is a Capital and Surplus of $12,500,000, and it is 


Irrevocable— Unconditional — Absolute. 


Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York, 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 
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More Current for Less Money 


How the Engineer Is Contributing to the Advancement of the Electrical Industry 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


ONSOLIDATIONS among public utilities recently 
C fired the imagination of Wall Street and of 
Wall Street’s followers, and served as the occa- 
sion for further rapid advances in the stocks of 
these concerns. If the excited buyers of utility se- 
curities had been asked just what was likely to be 
accomplished by the merger process, whereby 
companies already of large size were united into 
still larger systems, the answer in most cases 
would probably have been “operating economies” 
and the advantages of “centralized manage- 
ment.” These are the commonly looked-for gains. 
Whether an expansion of the market for electric 
current, or technical improvements in the electric 
art, or other benefits, may result from consolida- 
tion, are matters on which only vague opinions 
are usually expressed. 

There can be no doubt that consolidation of 
electric properties has contributed largely to the 
prosperity of the industry and raised the standard 
of service. Nor does it seem likely that the advan- 
tages are yet exhausted. One of the most pressing 
questions confronting the electric companies to- 
day, from a business standpoint, has to do with 
the sale of more current to domestic users. This 
market, according to most observers, has “hardly 
been scratched.” Moreover, it is a problem that 
is closely bound up with operating efficiency and 
economy. The consolidation and physical union 
of generating systems will, quite probably, con- 
tribute to the solution of this question. 

The most impressive and probably the most 
significant present-day development of the elec- 
trical industry, however, lies not in the financial 
field of mergers, but in the technical field of trans- 
mission, generation, machine design, boiler firing 
and the like. Here, the information of the Wall 
Street enthusiast on utility stocks, and of the 
public generally, is likely to be sketchy in the ex- 
treme and often totally beside the point. The 
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technical men of the industry have themselves 
been largely inarticulate. They have been dealing 
with costs per kilovolt-ampere of generating ca- 
pacity, lighting efficiency expressed in “lumens,” 
complicated ratios, load factors, and the like. 
They have been making amazing progress, and 
on this progress the prosperity of the industry has 
largely rested. But the public has not been told 
about it. 

There is, for instance, the matter of the ordi- 
nary household electric bulb, or lamp. Twenty- 
five years ago the filament was of carbon, and the 
average production of light was 2.9 units, or “lu- 
mens,” per watt of electricity. To-day the fila- 
ment is of tungsten, with an average of 12.8 lu- 
mens per watt. Within a century, it is said, the 
value of a dollar in purchasing light for the home 
has increased a hundred fold. And already elec- 
trical men are predicting that incandescence as a 
method of lighting is doomed. They say it is like 
lighting a room with a stove. “Cold light,” in 
which the consumption of energy is practically 
nothing, they believe is just around the corner. 

Last year there were generated in the United 
States about 83 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity, of which 49 billions, or approximately 60 
per cent, were generated with fuel, chiefly coal, 
the rest by water power. Since 1925 the kilowatt- 
hours generated with fuel have increased by 10 
billions, but the total coal consumption in that 
period has risen by only about two million tons. 
In other words, an increase of more than 25 per 
cent in electric output has been accomplished 
with an increase of only 6 per cent in coal con- 
sumption. 

The steam generating plant in a station using 
pulverized coal operates like a blast furnace. Pow- 
dered coal mixed with air is blown into the fire 
box and burned like gas. Notwithstanding the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Joseph H. Hasbrouck, President of the 
Penn National Bank and Trust Co., 
Reading, Pa., tells a human story of 
twenty boys ... and what happened. 


* ” BOUT ten years ago,” said Mr. Has- 

brouck, “I was persuaded to take on, 
for special instruction, a Sunday School class 
of about twenty boys, to teach them the prin- 
ciples of safe investing. A fine bunch of boys, 
they were. 

“The purpose of this class was not to make 
money—although they did make it—but to 
teach these boys how to invest intelligently 
and wisely. Each boy put in a certain sum— 
what he could afford—each week. Every fourth 
or fifth week we bought another $100 bond, 

“T taught them what underlies a 
bond. I taught them what the var- 
ious types of bonds are —real estate 
bonds, railroad, municipal, public 
utility. 

“But the interesting thing about 
this class,” added Mr. Hasbrouck, 
“was that while half of these boys 
were the usual happy-go-lucky fel- 
lows, the other half were actually 
interested enough to go on studying 
the principles I had taught them, and 
have gone on investing regularly, 
to this day. 

“And most gratifying of all, to 
me—two of these boys—who met in 
this Sunday Schoolclass ten years ago 
—had each saved and invested so consistently that 
just recently they were able tostart in business for them- 
selves, as partners, on the capital they had amassed.” 


sd : : 5 

THE VALUABLE LESSONS Mr. Hasbrouck’s 
Sunday School class was fortunate enough to learn at 
so early an age, include what every investor should 
know. Mr. Hasbrouck impressed upon these boys that 
the first principle in investing is safety, and that any 
program of investing, to be sound, must be founded 
on this principle. 

The ay investor, in setting up aplanto win a 
competence for himself, should consult a banker, or a 
high grade investment house before he buys. Here 
he will learn how much he can reasonably expect to 
get, in income, without jeopardizing safety. 





Straus BuILpDING 
79 Post Street 


San Francisco INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


“I taught these boys what 
underlies a bond.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


“T taught this Sunday School Class how 
wise investing helps 
young men succeed” 


Joseph 

H. Hasbrouck, 
President of the 
Penn National Bank 
and Trust Company, Reading, Pa., has 
taken a prominent part in the industrial 
and civic development of Reading. 


In all sections of the country, in 
widely differing types of communi- 
ties, bankers know Straus bonds. 
Year in and year out, these 
bankers choose from the offer- 
ings of S. W. Straus & Co, for recommendation to 
their customers and for their own investment needs. 
In the bonds S. W. Straus & Co. offers are 
every ty of seasoned security—railroad, muni- 
cipal, real estate, public service, and foreign bonds. 

As a help to all who are interested in studying 
the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has 
prepared an interesting, easy-to- 
understand booklet, “How To 
Invest Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguard- 
ing his future should own a copy 
of this booklet. It will be sent 
without charge. 

Write for booklet G-1o10, 
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tremendous temperatures created, the combus- 
tion chamber is not lined with fire-brick. Instead, 
it is water-jacketed, like an automobile engine. 
As long as the water is kept circulating, absorb- 
ing the heat as fast as it is created, the walls of the 
furnace do not blister. In the tubes of the boiler 
water enters at one end and emerges as steam at 
the other. 

Because of the great strides made in the effi- 
cient use of coal, it is now no uncommon thing for 
a generating station to produce one kilowatt-hour 
or better per pound of fuel consumed. The aver- 
age for last year stands at 1.76 pounds per kilo- 
watt-hour. In 1919 the average was 3.2 pounds. 

Here is to be found the explanation of the fact 
that hydro-electric properties have been able to 
show little if any operating advantage over the 
steam generating plants. At $1.50 to $3 per ton 
of coal, the cost of fuel is a minor item compared 
with the heavier fixed charges which most hydro 
plants must carry because of their more costly 
construction. Engineers believe that the day is not 
far distant when one great boiler and one great 
turbine, in charge of one man, will be the typical 
generating unit. Beyond that, they cannot see 





much opportunity for increased efficiency, since 


both the steam and water turbine seem to be ap- 
proaching their limit in this direction. 


Should a day come when a market can be 


found for all the coal tar available from the coal 
which a generating plant burns, there is in pros- 
pect a further development of economy—a plant 
producing gas for household and industrial use, 
coke for generating electricity, and tar for the 
manufacture of chemical products. 

In the manufacture of generating machinery 
there have been improvements which promise 
to effect tremendous savings. Formerly, the 
manufacturing process called for a wooden pat- 
tern, a form for casting the steel, machines for 
working it to final dimensions, and an assembly 
plant for putting it together. To-day, it is possible 
to get steel parts finished to specifications in a 
commercial fabricating mill. All that remains is 
to weld them together, thereby eliminating the 
pattern, the casting and the machining. 

One result of these and other improvements 
has been a marked reduction in the cost of elec- 
trical installations. A recent survey by the editor 
of the Electrical World showed construction 
costs of generating stations ranging from $81 to 


(Continued on page 48) 
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America’s first large steam generating turbine, of 5000 
kilowatt capacity, was put into operation in Chicago 
in 1903—beginning a new era in the central station 
industry. It was ten times the size of the largest ex- 
perimental units of that time. Today, 200,000 kw. 
steam turbine units provide far cheaper as well as 
more reliable power. Edison Service, always pio- 
neering, ever anticipates future requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
CS Ith Edison Comp ph oat gee 


tive dividends to its stockholders. S for Year Book. 
Stock is listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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V INVESTORS ™ 
should read this annual report 


Send now for your copy of the Nineteenth 
Annual Report (for 1928) of Cities Service 
Company, and see for yourself the strength 
of the $900,000,000 Cities Service organ- 
ization. 


You will appreciate why Cities Service Com- 
mon stock offers a sound, exceptional in- 
vestment opportunity. At its present price 
this security yields you about 7% in cash 
and stock dividends. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
>» 60 Wall Street New York City y 
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The Story of an Industry 

That Never Shuts Down 
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Sent Upon Request 
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AMERICAN WATERWORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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Dealing in Securities 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange is a recognized and 
legitimate business and one in which thousands of people today 
are directly or indirectly interested. 

The measure of success attainable in this business depends 
to no small degree upon the factors supplied by your broker — 
knowledge of stock market conditions and facilities for executing 
orders promptly and efficiently. 





May we discuss with you, at any of our offices, this type of help- 
Sul service which we are rendering satisfactorily to our clients? 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTasuisnep 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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Cycles 
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any investors from time to time favor almost 


Established 1899 exclusively certain types of investments—either 
senior obligations such as bonds or debentures, 
or junior securities such as preferred or common 
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Stow Yadk: Senck: Bachenee stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” in the 
Cleveland Stock Exchange investment field, however, sound principles de- 
Chicago Stock Exchange mand a high degree of diversification. 


Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange : 
New York Cotton Exchange Through our originations of all classes of invest- 
Chicago Board of Trade ment securities, we can offer to our clients a 
New York Curb Market . : . : ‘ ee 
completely diversified list, including Municipal 


Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint 





Denver Colorado Springs 


CLEVELAND Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 
| ‘i Sem Chducep and Preferred and Common Stocks. 
| Philadelphia Detroit 
| Kansas City Cincinnati We shall be glad to assist you 
Toledo Cofeies in the proper diversification 
| Aisin antesiile of your investment account. 
| Canton Massillon 
































PUBLIC UTILITY SIDELIGHTS 


(Continued from page 46) distance, high-voltage transmission. Roughly, 
$144 per kilovolt-ampere of capacity, as against | 1,000 volts are applied per mile of transmission 
$250 to $300 in the not remote past. and there is no trouble in raising the voltage to a 


Strangely enough, the one achievement which | point sufficient to transmit the current hundreds 
has impressed the public perhaps more than any | of miles. But there are both business and operat- 
other is the one to which the technical men of the | ing difficulties attendant upon long-distance 
industry attach minor importance. This is long- | transmission. 
= — In a sense, it is like running a railroad between 
two populous terminals separated by a wilderness 
which produces no revenue. The electric com- 








HOW TO pany wants to sell current all along its line, and 

there are few locations in the United States where 

RE-INVEST YOUR electricity can be produced so cheaply, as com- 

JULY FUNDS pared with other sections, as to justify the long 
haul without intervening markets. 

_— better employ- Furthermore, a transmission line is put out of 

ment can you find for commission a surprising number of times each 

your July funds than invest- year by lightning and other natural causes. If 


ment in sound, well-secured, 
Real Estate Mortgage 
Bonds? Such bonds, offered 
by The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany, are secured by mod- 
ern, income-producing city 
properties. 


New York City depended upon a single line from 
Niagara Falls for its current, the city might find 
its streets and houses dark and its motors shut 
down on an average of about once a month. To 
make the system workable a number of alternate 
lines, widely separated from each other, would 
have to be constructed—a far more complex and 
costly “‘stand-by” transmission system than the 
stand-by generating units and plants with which 
electric companies must provide themselves. 
What actually occurs, instead of long-distance 


You may reserve these 
bonds, without deposit, in 
amounts desired, for de- 
livery when funds are ready. 


Denominations, $100, $500 transmission as such, is the interconnection of 
and $1,000. web-like systems serving local communities and 
Mail coupon today for descrip- dotted with generating plants at intervals of about 
tive circular, and our latest 100 miles or less. Each generator throws its en- 
booklet which tells of Real Es- into th o A aed Geneon tite onal 0 
tate Mortgage Bonds as well CRY SNS ae CoS Poe & _ _—- 
as other types of securities. wide range of consumers draw their supplies. It 





thus becomes possible to send eiectricity to rural 

and scantily populated communities, to provide a 

Tue F H.Smitu Co. more reliable service by insuring against break- 

Investment Securities—Founded 1873 downs, and to work the equipment at a rate more 

Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C nearly approaching its capacity throughout the 
= Lo 


Sesh diene Mas Gab aad alte Vite twenty-four hours of the day. The last point is an 
important one in electric company operations, for 
the simple reason that the machinery used is de- 
signed to attain its maximum efficiency when 
operating at its full rated capacity. Below or above 
that point, efficiency falls off to a marked degree. 















bee attention is directed to the sound investment position 
of preferred stocks of well managed public utility companies. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY, 230 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


ST.LOUIS + NEWYORK + DETROIT -: RICHMOND + MINNEAPOLIS 
INDIANAPOLIS ° LOUISVILLE ° MILWAUKEE 



























No. 2 
of a series of 


actual cases 


Srom our files 



















Fortunately for the Unfortunate 


Our record of accident claims paid 
is interesting reading, because it 
shows what a variety of misfortunes 
can befall ordinary individuals... 
Fortunately for the unfortunate, 
they have accident insurance or we 
would have no record of these cases. 

Accident, in many cases, is the 
only disturber of your income over 
which you have absolutely no con- 
trol. And accidents happen at odd 
times, in odd places, and under un- 
usual circumstances. 


For example, quoting from the 
files of THe Emptoyers’ Group, 
“Playing golf, slipped and fell, 
sprained wrist, five weeks disability 
...we paid $265.” Or, “painting 
outside of home, fell, fractured thigh 
. . . we paid $919.25.” 

You can safely wager that those 
who have been unfortunate enough 
to be injured, but fortunately car- 
ried accident insurance with THE 
Emp oyers’ Group, are boosters 
for the competent insurance man. 


Write for our Booklet—‘‘ What Js It and What of It™ 
This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 
of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation — nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 











Are You Neglecting the Invalid 
in Your Family? 


Give a thought to the invalid now. Suppose it 
were you that physical infirmities bar from the 
enjoyment of an active life. Imagine how you 
1} would feel if you were always restricted to one floor. 





Surely you would want a Sedgwick Automatic Brake Invalid Elevator 
to take you from floor to floor easily, safely and independently! Then 
write for our booklet descriptive of the Sedgwick Inva- 
lid Elevator. Don’t neglect the invalid any longer. 
Give comfort and happiness while it is possible. 








Easily installed in old or new homes, Sedgwick In- 
valid Elevators are easy of operation and econom- 
ical in original cost and maintenance. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WorKS 
155 West 15th Street New York 


























(Financial Situation continued from page 42) 
2 sale. The more recent increase of two billion dol- 
A New Giant lars during a single year in the so-called “brokers’ 
loans” was only one incident in a general move- 
Among Investments | nent. 

| All this was feasible because of the equally un- 
Investment trust securities embody- precedented increase in credit facilities which 
ing principles which have long been came with the war-time change in the country’s 
preached by the leaders in American economic position and which could be drawn 
banking thought, = discussed fully upon for the new activities. So long as evidence 
in a series of four articles by S. Palmer —_° whee 
; : seemed to indicate that supply of such facilities 
Harman. These articles appeared re- ae sible d d. th “sie 

cently in ScrIBNER’s’ MaGAzInE and Was GPCERES COR SRY Vie CEMERSG, Sas Fee 
phenomena were easy to understand and the eco- 


will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents to , : , 
cover cost of postage to any reader nomic problem simple. But it would probably 


who fills in the coupon below. | have been admitted, even in the less contentious 
| days of three or four years ago, that if cost ot 
(Oar — “| | credit in America, measured as it always is by 
Aosneeneetss -seabe | the Wall Street money rate, were to advance with 
oe : naenen l such emphasis as to change New York from the 
th Aven ° 
597 ™! = cheapest market in the world to the dearest, a 
New York City | ; . : 
| new set of considerations, and an altered attitude 


Please send me the booklets on the Investment : — dias 
| Rests oe lng Mes ee prey toward possible results, would inevitably be cre 











l | ated. Conceding that the money market’s testi- 

I i I a Baa Le mony has anything of its old-time meaning, this 

| ities: i I aon | is exactly what has happened. It leaves a curious 
ee ee! | problem for solution in the economic future. 


50 





























That same year “Happy” was entered as a bucking horse at a big rodeo, and when he come 
out of the chute he bucked his rider off in the first jump. 
From a drawing by Will James 


—See “The Turning Point,” page 143. 
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